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Bright as Summer’s Fairest Roses. 
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The Knight and the Wood Demon. 





BY M. KELLY. 
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SLEEVELESS BASQUE. 
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MADE of Cashmere, braided on net; they are very stylish and fashionable worn over a silk dress. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 
FROM AN OLD JOURNAL OF MRS. MARSDEN’S. 





BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 





CHAPTER I. 
August 6th, 1825. 

I cALL finding Lois my adventure; I sup- 
pose she would call it hers. In the interweav- 
ing of the various threads, one scarcely knows 
the warp from the woof, and in this life-picture 
a little thing would have altered the whole. 
If, for instance, I had started from home on a 
Tuesday, I should have missed Lois and she 
me, and for her a different life might have 
ensued. 

I was a childless widow, and for my misfor- 
tune, rich. This sounds pathetic, and it is so, 
though I dare say I could find inexperienced 
persons ready enough to change places with 
me. Nobody pities the rich, yet they have 
their woes. My rich neighbor, who on 
from dollars on the brain, told me the other 
day, “It’s pretty hard on the rich, these 
taxes.’’ 

Yes, the taxes are hard, particularly in 
charities. You are not allowed to disburse 
your .money in your own way, and so you 
might as well not have it. All your life you 
must give to the public’s benevolent objects, 
and when you are dead, of course the public 
expects you to leave enough to support the 
Same ; as the public very sensibly says, ‘‘ Who 
is going to support. benevolent institutions, if 
not the rich ?”’ 

I have a thousand fancies I cannot indulge. 
If 1 want to get up a pet orphan asylum for 
occasional waifs that strike my taste, I am 
reminded of the deficit last year in seventeen 
different societies for the promotion of some- 
thing or other. If I want to go abroad, or to 
buy a nice picture for my private delectation, 





there are no end of heathen to be converted, | 


and the societies for ten thousand different 
purposes naturally look to the small band, of 
which I am a member, to keep them yp; so 
that, as I have said, my pockets are a weari- 
ness to me, and I often wish myself poor, that 
I might not be preyed on continually by an 
impecunious and benevolent public. 

I mention these woes because it is only just 
toa much-maligned class. Even the Scripture 
gives the rich man various side hits, and will 
not admit him to the kingdom of heaven. (I 
don’t know as a rich neighbor of mine will get 
in. lI heard her directing the cook to save all 
the water thedinner vegetables were boiled in, 
to give to the poor, adding the fact that if they 
crumbled bread into this water it would be 
quite nourishing. The independent cook de- 
clined being a party to this charitable arrange- 
ment. She, not the cook, observed to me, 
indignantly, that it was no wonder the poor 
kept poor, they were so wasteful.) Yes, they 
are wasteful, and we should be glad to be if 
we had the chance. But the rich aré forced to 
be excessively economical. It is in rich houses 
one finds pinching and screwing. The rich are 
they who patch and darn to the last farthing, 
so that, when they send cast-off clothing to the 
humane societies to be applied to the naked, 
their garments are straightway taken to the 
paper-mill. Itis the rich man who walks; it 
is the poor man who rides. 

I am aware this sounds heterodox. But if 
any one will say things as they are, and let 
alone cant, he will agree with me. Life be- 
comes stale and unsatisfactory, looking at en- 
joyment through-other men’s eyes. I got to 
hate benevolence and charity, and one day I 
started away from that scene of excellence, 
Boston, and with an ulterior view to Niagara 
Falls, took the stage-coach to go across the 
State of New York. The turnpike-road led 
through miles upon miles of oak woods. Ina 
straight line, up hill and down dale, with now 
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and thena small village, now and then a Dutch 
dwelling, with its back turned to the road. We 
had closely-packed families of women and chil- 
dren, bandboxes and bundles. Native New 
Englanders, most of them, going westward in 
search of the unknown good that beckons our 
enterprising population ever thither. Riding 
on the driver’s seat, 1 was able now and then 
to catch pleasant views of the country, but for 
the most part the road lay through an unfelled 
forest. 

At Utica I stopped for a glimpse of Trenton 
Falls. If any one likes to look at Nature at 
her sweetest and shyest, let him gothere. No- 
thing can exceed its romantic beauty, and it is 
no effort to fancy to see glimpses of Egeria in 
this wild-wood haunt. After Trenton, I hated 
to come back to humanity. I concluded to 
take the canal-boat. 

Stage-coaches are very pleasant driving, to 
be sure ; and one learns a deal of one’s fellow- 
creatures in the course of twelve hours. Still, 
one scarcely cares for information too readily 
imparted ; and, indeed, looking back, I remem- 
ber it was a relief when, stepping on board the 
clean, nice passenger-boat, I found that there 
was no one but my single self in the cabin. 
After the dusty rumble of the last three days, 
the intense quiet and cleanliness of the place 
was delightful. I lay on the white berth and 
looked out of the windows at the green banks 
gliding softly by, and listened to the steady 
trot of the two horses as they towed us along. 
That, and the swash of the water against the 
bank, was all that broke the quiet. So we 
went on and on Jike a dream. Of course there 
were no views of scen@ry. But I was glad of 
a rest even from scenery. Through the long 
summer day there was silence. 

Every time the stewardess glided in or out, 
I wondered how she could draw her breath, 
she was so begirt. She was as a wasp for rela- 
tive size about the waist. It worried me to see 
her. The two horses slackened their trot on 


| me once, and turned on his heel. 





the bank, the water swashed more decidedly. 
We had stopped. 

A young fellow in an undress naval uniform | 
sprang on board. He was in the cabin, talk- | 
ing, asking, inquiring, with eager, passionate 
earnestness. 

‘* But I tell you she és here !’’ 

“Nobody but an old lady in there, sir; no 
young lady, sir!’’ 

“She was to be here—on this boat! Find 
her! find her! ¥uxp HER, you fool, or 1°11 | 
shoot you!’’ 

By this time the stewardess had opened the 
door of the after-cabin to the angry threats of | 
the gentleman, and this she did with so loud a | 
scream by way of introduction, that I ceased | 
to disturb myself further about her lungs. 

Notwithstanding the hubbub of both man 


and maid, I preserved my calmness and looked | 
at the stranger with curiosity. He glanced at | 
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Then the 
boat stopped again and he sprang back on 
the bank. We left him there, and might haye 
returned to our dreams, but for the fright of 
the maid, who could not forget the murderons 
pistol. 

“There—now, be quiet. Bring me a pair of 
scissors,”” I said. Thereupon | snipped onee, 
twice at her back. ‘The noise was somewhat 
like a pistol. 1 looked seriously at her. ‘ Why 
don’t you stop lacing yourself so tight? If you 
go on at this rate, you won’t have half an inch 
of diaphragm left in six months."’ 

“Oh, what’s that? Dear me!” 

“Something you can’t live without. 
a pistareen to mend your gown with.” 

Well, we were getting on towards Buffalo, 
and at last I had had an adventure. Onlya 
five minutes’ adventure all told. But a pleas 
ant break to the day’s monotony. I had re 
volved and remembered the youthful face, 
handsome, spirited, and evil looking. The 
voice, so fullof sweetness through all the tones 
of violent command. Nature had been too 
much for him. He could not make his tones 
harsh ; they were flute-like and rich. I won- 
dered what and whom he was pursuing; what 
young lady, and so on. Then I recalled his 
expression as he had turned to me; I was half 
lying, half sitting, with my green silk calash on, 
and a green barege veil over my face, and Miss 
Austen’s novel of “ Emma” in my hand. The 
wind blew in at my window, and I had ona 
red shawl. He certainly did not speak to me; 
and if he had spoken, the sound must have 
been a scornful ‘* Yah!’’ too intense with dis- 
gust and disappointment for more than one 
syllable. He scarcely saw my face; only took 
in my genera! appearance, I am certain ; but I 
had seen that he was Southern in aspect, in 
suppleness, and grace. 

he still swash of the boat became unbear- 
ably monotonous before we reached Buffalo. 
Not another incident occurred. No more lurid 
young faces, no more leopard-like bounds, no 
more screams nor pistols. 
time or other this catastrophe must be com- 
pleted. I would I might be there to see, I said 
to myself, as, haunted by the memory of the 
scene, 1 looked pensively out on the green grass 
under my window at Buffalo. 

My room in the hotel, which had a bed ina 
recess, had also a low window that opened on 
a balcony. The balcony continued along the 
side of the hotel, and was a pleasant prome- 
nade. Four or five other chambers also opened 
on it. I walked on this balcony for some time, 
and perceived that the window next my own 
was raised, and that the chamber was empty. 
The house on the rear side was very quiet. It 
was Saturday evening, and the new moon shone 


Here's 


| faintly, though the sun had hardly set. I had 


been a whole week getting from Boston to Buf- 
falo, allowing for’ day’s stop at Trenton Falls. 





But of course, some» 
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[remember my feeling of absolute satisfaction 
in my comfortable surroundings, in my fresh 
toilet, and in the stillness of the coming Sab- 
bath. 

As 1 sat thus in peaceful silence, some one 
rushed hastily past my door and into the room 
next mine, which I had noticed as unoccupied, 
locked the door, and the next instant a woman’s 
yoice in tones of intense supplication repeated 
the Lord’s prayer. The voice was full of dis- 
tress, almost of agonized fear. ‘‘Oh, deliver 
me! Oh, deliver me from evil! Oh, leave me 
not to temptation !’’ 

Whoever it was, of course supposed herself 
alone. I must, however, continue to overhear 
her, as I couldn’t move nor shut my window, 
$0 near was she to me, without her being aware 
of my vicinity. A moment after a confused 
noise was in the hall, and a voice, in which I 
easily recognized the same low, eager, ex- 
cited tones on the boat, said, commandingly : 
“Open the door with your pass-key. My wife 
has taken the key out, I suppose.” This to 
the chambermaid. 

Now Iam not and never was a spiritualist, 
nor do I pretend to second sight or inspiration. 
Nevertheless, the past and future do some- 
tines, I am convinced, arrange themselves in 
an inevitable sequence, out of the natural or- 
der of time, and one sees intuitively that such 
and such events belong together. As soon as 
{heard the low, sweet voice of the charmer, I 
guessed where was the fluttering bird ; and in 
less time than it has taken to write one word 
of this story, I stood on the balcony before the 
window of the next room. 

There she was just as I had felt she must be. 
A beautiful girl with pale lips and clasped 
hands, risen from her knees and facing the 
closed door with terror in her wide-open eyes. 
She turned as my figure darkened the window 
and followed my beckoning gesture without a 
word. She told me afterwards, that it never 
occurred to her to doubt that I was her deliv- 
erer, sent in answer to her supplication. With 
three steps we were in my room, just as the 
chambermaid, obeying the command of the 
young man, opened the door of the now empty 


cage. 

“What if this son of Lucifer should take a 
faney to ransack my room?’’ was my mental 
inquiry, as, with a marvellous instinct, much 
swifter than any reason, I pushed the child 
forward to the recess, laid her down, and 
threw my red shawl, green calash, and green 
veil over her. ‘‘ Be asleep!’ 1 whispered, and 
was back in my rocking-chair with a book the 
hext moment. 

I was none too quick. Finding the bird 
flown, the pursuer dashed out of the open win- 
dow and stood facing me. Without a word of 
apology, he sprang into my room, glanced, as 
he supposed, at the old lady whom he had left 
ou the canal-boat, and this time, with a mut- 
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tered malediction, rushed back through the 
window, and so on and out of hearing. I lis- 
tened until he had gone down stairs. 1 could 
hear the steady breathing of the old lady on 
the bed beyond. It was very odd. I should 
sooner have expected her to be breathless with 
terror. Still she slept onand on. At the end 
of a minute or two I went to her and removed 
the veil. Her face was still very pale, but she 
siniled at me roguishly. 

“I wanted you to see how well I could do 
it ; and he was about as bad as Othello, wasn’t 
he? ‘Who’s there? Othello?’” A pleasant 
voice, with a decidedly Yankee intonation, 
except in the quotation from Shakspeare ; 
that was ina clear, sonvrous tone. ‘Has he 
really gone? Oh, do fasten the window and 
door tight! Now then, hav’n’t I got the shakes 
in earnest?” 

She sat up, trembling in every limb, and 
looked as an ivory statue might, pale and pol- 
ished, and with fair hair falling over her shoul- 
ders in waves. I was thoroughly puzzled. She 
was certainly quite tooinnocentand good, inten- 
tionally to puzzle an unwary old lady like me. 
However, I did as she asked me, and fastened 
both window and curtain; then, adding my 
favorite specific of red lavender in a little 
water, I waited till she was calm enough to 
speak connectedly. She perused my face with 
her large, innocent eyes; pot with keenness, 
or scrutiny even, but with a vague apprehen- 
sion born of some late experiences of the de- 
ceitfulness of humanity. 1 flatter myself she 
saw no harm in me, for presently a satisfied 
expression settled on her face, her paleness 
gave place toa rose color, and she sat down 
by me. 

‘*Tell on, my dear,” 1 said, kindly ; ‘‘tell me 
anything you like. This person who pursues 
you—he is not your husband ?”’ 

“Oh, no! no, indeed, ma’ain.”’ 

‘Well, what then? How do you come to 
be alone here? Why are you afraid? Have 
you nobody to look after you? Why, child, 
you cannot be seventeen years old !”’ 

“Oh, but I am, though—eighteen !”’ 

“Very good, eighteen. It is pretty much 
the same thing,’’ I said, laughing. 

‘It seems very much more to me, ma’am. I 
feel as if I had lived, and seen, and known 
more in the last six months than in all the 
seventeen years of my life before.”’ 

She was looking at me fixedly as she spoke, 
but presently her eyes shut, her head fell 
back, and before I could catch her she had 
fainted entirely away. In the process of re- 
covering her, and placing her on my couch, a 
locket fell from her bosom. It contained a 
silhouette which seemed familiar to me, but I 
could not think where I had seen the face of 
which this was the shadow. Presently the 
girl came to herself, and her death-like pale- 
hess gave place to a burning blush. 
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“Don’t think I’m a beggar, but I am really 
faint with nothing in the world but just hun- 
ger. If you could give me’’— 

I did not wait for her to explain, but rang 
the bell for some food. The child partook of 
the bread and butter and cold chicken with 
the utmost heartiness, stimulated thereto by 
my hospitable urgency, which would not allow 
her to talk till she was abundantly fed. Then 
she laughed nervously, saying to me :— 

“1 can’t help laughing, though I know I 
shouldn’t. I should ery if I didn’t laugh. 
But, oh, you are kind! I don’t mean giving 
me something to eat ; that you might do to any 
beggar ; but you trust me,’’ and then she did 
fall to crying. 

“Don’t hurry yourself; I do trust you. 
Whose likeness is this?’’ I said, showing her 
the locket. 

“That is Uncle Hammond, and here on the 
other side is Aunt Mary.” 

She pressed a spring, and the little oval 
opened, showing the corresponding silhouette. 
As soon as she spoke, I remembered them. 

“The good old man!’’ I said. ‘*And is he 
dead ?”’ 

She looked up radiant. ‘Why, you knew 
them? Yes, they’re both dead. If I’d gone 
there, if I could have gone to them instead of to 
Aunt Eliza’s,'I’d been there this minute. I’d 
always have stayed there. It was pleasant, 
and we had books and papers, and rode about ; 
and there was something to do and to see once 
in a while. I was there once for four weeks.” 

** And now tell on; what is your name?” 

‘My name, really and truly, is Lois Morris. 
My mother’s name was Lois Hammond, and 
my father was Deacon Josiah Morris. They 
are both dead, and I was all there was, se I 
was sent, when I was fourteén, to Aunt Eliza’s 
to live.’”” Here she suddenly changed her 
voice and manner to one theatrical and comi- 
cally pompous. “But my name on the bills i8 
Louise de Montmorenci, and I come straight 
from Madame Lingarti.”’ 

“T see. You have been with some actors, is 
it? Take your own time about telling me. 
But you should not have run away. You 
should have left them fairly.’’ 

She dropped her eyes. “I don’t think I 
could have left madame fairly. She needed 
me, and wanted me to stay, and she knew 
about—about—this person. She had been very 
kind to me, but she wasn’t the sort of woman 
to look out for me. He wanted me to go away 
with him from madame’s. When he left me 
Thursday, I watched my chance and got into 
the Buffalo stage just as it started. I had 
money enough to pay my fare, and I knewa 
dressmaker here when the company came 
through before. She told me‘some places to 
look for work, and just as I passed by the 
Buffalo House I saw him on the corner. I 


. nor his wife, either. 





started on the run, and into the house ; but he 
came after me. You know the rest.” 

“You poor hunted thing !’’ I said. 

“Yes, but I feel safe, sosafenow! I couldn't 
bear to change my name, my own name 14 
been baptized by, and said at first I wouldn't, 
It seemed somehow to deny the family Bible 
and my father a deacon and all—but Madame 
Lingari said “Lois Morris’ was out of the 
question, and wouldn’t run two nights, and 
that all actors changed their names ; so I finally 
consented, and I felt afterwards as if father 
and mother would rather I had changed it, for 
I don’t suppose they approved of theatres.” 

By little and little I learned much from the 
girl’s artless communications. I knew enough 
of the places and names she mentioned to be 
lieve she told the truth, and I had been too 
much in the country par excellence (which 
means a place where houses are specked about 
on hills half a mile from each other) nott 
guess at the oppressive loneliness that must 
have hung over this young creature. At her 
aunt’s house, like many girls of her age, she 
was kept at “‘chores,’’ as they are called, 
which word means all kinds of domestic duties; 
but she was without society of her own age, a 
that love of nature which might make sucha 
life endurable. I saw she was ‘not only what 
she represented herself to be, but more than 
that, she was the genuine growth of a peculiar 
social condition that obtains nowhere but in 
the very small and sparse population of a New 
England town. 

She resumed her story. ‘‘ Why, I was 8 
dreadful lonesome at Uncle Jonas’s! If it 
hadn’t been for Shakspeare and Dante, I 
should have been worse off, though. 
and Homer’s Iliad were all the company I 
had, and Uncle Jonas never read anything bub 
Scott’s Bible ; nor Aunt Eliza, neither. Never!” 

“That was odd, too, for a farmer to have 
the best English, Greek, and Italian poets in 
his library ; and not a literary man, you say?” 

“Never opened a book but Scott’s Bible; 
A peddler left the 
books to pay for a sickness he had at Unele 
Jonas’s. But it was those books that kept me 
alive. And whenastrolling company of actors 
came to Barton, I was just wild to go there 
and see them act Othello and the Forty 
Thieves. Aunt Eliza wouldn’t hear to it, nor 
uncle. I don’t think you can guess how dull 


jt was, there in Surry. There was nothing 


going on for young folks, and I just eat my 
own heart out for want of some pleasant com 
pany. I used to think it was worse than 
Ugolino sometimes. Can you think how dull 


a life this was for three or four years? Now 


don’t think it was strange if I did run away.” 
**Poor child!’ I said, very sincerely. 
‘“*] wrote a few lines to leave on my table, 
like Charlotte Temple, so they needn’t think 
I’d made away with myself, and said I was 
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tired living in Surry, and thought I might get 
work as a tailoress, or to keep a district school, 
and then I just set off and walked over the 
pills to Barton. At last I got to the Phoenix 
Hotel, and asked to see Madame Lingari; and 
when I told her I had walked seven miles to 
see Othello played, she gave me a seat in the 
best part of the hall, and afterwards insisted 
on my having supper with the actors. She 
said afterwards she saw both Desdemona and 
Juliet in my face that first evening, and made 
up her mind to persuade me to join the troupe 
ifshe could. I could repeat Juliet’s part, and 
Desdemona’s, too, by heart, and it took very 
little talk to make me join them. I thought 
Madame Lingari a very good woman.”’ 

“Ts she an Italian?” 

“Oh, dear, no! A Connecticut woman. But 
she ran away with Lingari. He did the danc- 
ing and singing. I don’t think now they are 
either of them good, but they were friendly to 
me, and paid me every week what they thought 
learned. It wasn’tany trouble to me to act, for 
Ihad Miranda and Juliet at my tongue’s end, 
and was never so happy as when I was acting.”’ 

“Now tell me, who is this young man who 
pursues you; is it one of the actors?” 

Lois looked down and blushed. ‘Oh, no, 
ma'am! But he kept along with us from Troy. 
He came behind the scenes at Utica and Troy, 
too, and when I came off the stage he said he 
would be Ferdinand to my Miranda. I could 
not bear the sight of him. He was insulting 
tome, and when I told Madame Lingari about 
him she only laughed; so from that time I 
looked out for a chance to leave them. I don’t 
know what I was afraid of.’’ 

“His manners were unsuitable ?”’ 

Lois blushed again very charmingly. ‘“I’d 
been well brought up, and I didn’t like the free 
and easy way of any of the actors; but this 
young man, his name is Randolph, was a very 
wild fellow, madame said, and that I need not 
think he would marry me, he would begin and 
end with love-making. And so—lately I’ve 
been in real terror for fear he would carry me 
off, or something, like Clarissa Harlowe’’— 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about him! If I 
had known how very little he was to be feared, 
Iwould never have hidden you under my green 
talash. Why, child, these are not the days of 
Clarissa Harlowe ; you need not be in the least 
fear. These are days of law and policemen.” 

“But you saw what a passion he was in, and 
he was hunting and pursuing me!’’ said poor 
leis, looking quite ashamed now. ‘ What 
could two poor women do against him?” 

“Do! I should ring for the hotel-keeper, 
and have the young man taken away from my 
toom, which is my castle.’’ 

“And we needn’t be a bit afraid?” 

“Not a bit.” 

She drew a deep breath. 
oo happy !”” 

VOL. XCI.—15 
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As thoughts go faster and further than the 
most untiring of feminine tongues, so while 
Lois added a hundred minute particulars to 
her relation, I had kept up a parallel line of 
wonder at the singular march of events that 
had brought this young girl’s life in juxtaposi- 
tion with my own, and at a point where I might 
indulge my interest in her. Her character had 
a certain flavor of originality that was delight- 
ful to me. It was just the relish that my life 
wanted. A vacancy was ready to be filled. 
But for a few moments I hesitated. This was 
a parting of the ways. I might bid her good-by, 
with five dollars to pay her fare to Surry ; or I 
might take her to my heart and say, ‘‘ Be my 
friend, my companion! let me be to youa 
mother, and be you to me a daughter.’’ Or, 
suppose I drop her out of my own future. 
Shall I feel her loss much, if at all. If she 
were plain instead of pretty, for instance; if 
she had right red hair and a snub nose; if her 
eyes were not soft brown with long lashes; ff 
her figure were stocky instead of lithe; if—if 
she had not the gentle charm of simplicity and 
this odd sort of culture united. 

My poor waif had so many charms, and was 
in such evident dread of her old empty life at 
Aunt Eliza’s, that by the time she came toa 
pause, I was ready to ask her, even from mere 
compassion, if she would “like to go on with 
me to Niagara as a companion?” This was 
the way I compounded with my caution and 
my impulses. 

“Oh! I’m no company for anybody,” she 
innocently answered. 

I couJd not very well define the word, which 
has so far diverged from its original definition, 
as to express the direct contrary of its proper 
meaning. 

‘*T call it companion by way of defining your 
duties, which will be mostly looking after me, 
and seeing that my umbrella and bandbox are 
not left behind. Do you think you would like 
that? Of course I shall pay your expenses,’’ 
I added, carelessly. 

Lois rose and went to the window. The 
moon was riding high and clear, and the long 
summer twilight was hardly ended. When she 
turned to me again, her eyes were filled with 
tears. ‘‘How good you are to me! if I can 
do anything to pay my way till I get steady 
work.” 

**You can go on with me to Boston, and by 
and by we will see what can be found for you 
todo. You were never at Niagara, of course ?’’ 
I inquired, by way of diverting her emotion. 

“Oh, dear, no! though I lived only nine 
miles away from it, on Ladd's Island, for five 
years. Father talked sometimes of going, but 
we never went. We used to think we would, 
some time.’’ 

‘I don’t know as you will like it. 
will try.”’ 

So we did try. 


But we 


And whether the ideality of 
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Lois confined itself to human varieties of cha- 
racter, or whether custom took away the edge 
of appetite for the picturesque, certain it was, 
she was not impressed particularly with the 
wondrous cataract. At the time of our visit 
there was only one hotel near the American 
fall, which we soon left for the Cataract House 
on the Canadian side. Very few visitors were 
on either side, and by walking a hundred steps 
in any direction, one might be alone with na- 
ture in an aspect profoundly wonderful, how- 
ever varied. And as no painting can represent 
these aspects, so no description can convey 
much towards an adequate idea of them. The 
sound, and the continuity of the sound, is far 
more impressive than the shape, color, or 
amount of water; so that sometimes I thought 
that a blind man would most distinctly feel its 
sublimity ; he might fancy, perhaps, both color 
and form. 

“It is very handsome,” said Lois, after we 
had watched the emerald infinitude pour stead- 
ily over the brink of the Horseshoe, until the 
temptation was almost irresistible to go over 
with it. 

“T think even your friend Shakspeare would 
hardly find a word for it, Lois. Certainly, 
handsome doesn’t express it.”” Yet at times 
beauty was the only true word to use, and no 
phrases, no epithets added clearness to its 
meaning. Not even “‘supernal,”’ which I have 
heard applied. 

Looking at Lois’s placid face on some of 
these days, when air, light, color, sound, and 
motion combined to fill the soul, I wondered at 
her quiet indifference. Then having puzzled 
a while, I said to myself, “It is like having a 
very moderate musical sense—one to which 
the raptures of Beethoven are only a tickling 
of the ear-drum. She just hasn’t a sense of 
the picturesque.’”” And I remembered that the 
broad slopes of Surry and Walpole hills had 
never entered into any of her relations of her 
country life, and yet the scenery on that part 
of the Connecticut was both bold and striking, 
and full of picturesque variety. 

“You don’t care much for scenery, Lois?’ 

‘Scenery! No, I hate it. I mean the thea- 
tre scenes! That wasn’t what you meant. But 
no, I don’t think I mind,’’ she answered. 


CHAPTER II. 

I sEE now that it was well I did not decide 
on adopting Lois, though I lay awake many 
hours of many nights considering the pros and 
cons of such a proceeding. The more I saw of 
her the more I liked her; but not for myself. 
Her youth, her ignorance, the odd dispropor- 
tion of her culture, made her society, after the 
first few days occupied in discovery and inspec- 
tion, really tiresome to me. 

“Have you thought what you would like try- 
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ing to do, Lois?”’ I inquired. Those were the 
old days when there were no stores for girls to 
tend, nor telegraph offices, nor places in the 
Treasury for women; none of the hundred and 
one avenues which are opened to them in these 
times. Lois might keep a district school in the 
summer, and she might do sewing of some sort 
in the winter. Housework did not pay so wel] 
as either of the other branches of labor, though 
it was quite as respectable. Somehow, I didn't 
like to think of Juliet making pies or Desde. 
mona sweeping the entries. But Juliet relieved 
my mind at once. 

‘The one thing I can do best is to geta 
‘boiled dish’ ’’ [by which she meant an infinite 
variety of vegetables, with a piece of salt pork 
for seasoning], ‘‘and Ido love children. Ifyou 
can find me a good place where I can do cook- 
ing and housework, I shall like it.’’ 

Professor Blot himself could not have spoken 
with more unction and glow on the methods 
and arts of his profession, than my fair Me 
randa. 

She clasped her small, beautiful hands t 
gether, and rolled up her lovely brown eyes. 
**Now, just let me make you one baked Indian 
pudding! and let me show you how salt fish 
ought to taste! I can reaily make fish-balls 9 
they ’1l melt in your mouth.” 

‘*Well, well, I will think about it.’’ 

Lois left me to think, but my thoughts were 
not satisfactory. Nature had been so at odds 
with circumstances in the making of Lois, that 
it seemed hopeless to try to harmonize the two; 
unless one would say she was essentially a 
wild-flower, which would not bear nor endure 
cultivation without loss. Single petaled, with 





the delicate grace of the sweetbrier, she had | 


her own special charm; but put the eglantine 
into the hot-house, double her petals, deepen 
her color, she is another and not so fair a flower. 
Fortunately events arranged themselves so a 
to take Lois’s destiny out of my embarrassed 
hands, which was a great relief to a person 80 
puzzled and conscientious as myself. 

The Sunday following our last conversation 
was extremely wet and rainy, insomuch that 
even a walk from High Street to Trinity 
Church was not agreeable to me; but Lois 
went bravely off by herself. On her retura 
she tapped at my door, but continued on the 
outside, though I said repeatedly ‘‘Come in!” 
Then I opened the door. 

“Why, what’s the matter, child?” I asked. 

Lois stood outside with her bonnet on, laugh 
ing in an hysteric fashion, and covering het 
face with her two hands to hide her blushes. 

“Come in, you goose !’’ I said, encouragingly. 

And then the goose told me what had flut- 
tered her wings so. A man whom I call in 
these pages: Loammi Porter had come from 
church with her, and then and there, under 
the favoring influences of a wet umbrella, had 
urged her to become his wife. 
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“What! a perfect stranger?” 

“Dear! dear! I’ve known him this ever so 
long, and he me, only we never spoke together 
till yesterday.”’ 

“Known him? Not much, I think.” 

“Why, yes, I used to see him every Sunday 
across themeeting-house, and he always looked 
right steady at me. I knewhe liked me. But 
it was accident yesterday. He used to team 
from Surry to Boston constant. Now he wants 
me to have him and go West.’’ 

There it was, all said in half a minute. 

And you, Lois—what will you do?” 

She was quiet now, and had ceased blushing, 
but had an earnest, womanly look on her face 
I had not before seen. 

“He says—he will be good to me, and—I 
think—I can help‘him.”’ 

True to her New England instincts, the girl 
had no demonstrations to make. If she was 
to marry him, the rest was understood, and 
her silence was eloquent. 

“What és this Mr. Porter? and what has he 
to offer you besides himself?’’ 1 asked, with 
some impatience. 

“Not much. He’s done teaming, and has 
got a chance out West. He told me to tell 
you about it, and he wants to be married Wed- 
nesday morning, and start right off for Cincin- 
nater.”’ 

After a little more discussion of ways and 
means, in all which Lois showed a thrifty 
common sense beyond her years, we concluded 
that Wednesday was a good day, and I said I 
would be glad to see Mr. Loammi Porter at 
tea. 

Mr. Porter proved to be good looking, and 
had good manners, with a “self-respecting 
slowness, disinclined to win me at first sight.’’ 
He waited until Lois left us together, when, 
in a few well-chosen words, he expressed his 





grateful appreciation of my goodness to the | 
girl, whom, it seems, he had admired at meet- | 


ing-house distance for months, and had suffered 
great anxiety on account of her strange and 
sudden departure. Meeting her unexpectedly 
in the street, he had lost no time in deciding 
his own fate. 

“T think, ma’am,”’ he said, ‘‘ nobody couid 
look at her without seeing she is the most in- 
hocent’’— 

Here his voice faltered, but I replied, cor- 
dially, as I felt about her, and told him I was 
“sure she was a good girl, and would make 
him a good wife.’’ 

“A good wife is from the Lord,” he said, 
simply ; and this, too, was expressive. 


typical New England face, more at home with 
nature than with cities, and without the keen, 
harassed look one sees in the crowded streets, 
yet capable and firm. I felt sure, looking at 
him, that he would take excellent care of Lois, 
and make his way somehow. He had, too, in 
a certain quiet simplicity and absence of pre- 
tense, ‘“‘the making of a gentleman” in man- 
ners, although he certainly ate with his knife 
at that period of his manners. 

He explained his worldly condition to me, 
which was prosperous—not so much actually 
as prospectively, and handed me, in conclusion, 
several written testimonials of his good charac- 
ter, with which he was provided. 

There was short time for preparation ; suffi- 
cient, however, for me to give the girl a taste- 
ful and suitable outfit, and I had great pleasure 
in having her married by my own bishop, and 
in giving her away. As she stood before the 
altar in her neat travelling dress, clad with 
‘“shamefacedness and sobriety,’”’ and with her 
soft, confiding eyes fixed on the bridegroom, 
she made a lovely picture ; and when I glanced 
at Loammi, I seemed to see in his good face an 
assurance that Lois had chosen a better part 
than if she had accomplished even a milliner’s 
trade. At all events, her destiny was out of 
my hands, and after seeing them into the 
stage-coach, and after a few tears on both 
sides, I took a good nap, drew a long breath, 
and experienced a sense of real relief. I ought 
to add that I hadn’t been asked for a solitary 
contribution since my return, and my heart 
was light in proportion. 

A very commonplace ending, if this were 
indeed the end. But to Lois it proved to be 
only the beginning. She had made her first 
start in life, got fairly out of Surry, and the 
world was before her. The married pair soon 
afterwards left Cincinnati, and went farther 
back to Illinois, and then to Missouri. From 
there Lois wrote me several letters, with ac- 


| counts of their Western life, with its curious 





mixture of social opportunities with general 


| privations. I could see that Lois had accumu- 


lated a fund of broader ideas, which she ex- 
pressed simply and easily. They saw a great 
many Eastern people. They counted Wash- 
ington Irving among their friends, and he had 
stopped at their house a week on his way from 
Astoria; and the names of Daniel Webster 
and Henry Clay were household words. I 
could very well understand that Lois would 
make her table and family circle most accepta- 


| ble and charming in those remote regions, so 


I liked what he said, and what he refrained | 


from saying. Mr. Porter not only looked 
well, but his face had character and promise 
in it. His blue eyes opened with a certain 
Strength, as if he saw what was before him in 
the world, and was quite able to cope with and 
Struggle for either prizes or defeats. It wasa 


that, putting this and that together, I was not 
much surprised when I received a letter, ten 
years after her marriage, which I will tran- 
scribe as a specimen of her epistolary ability. 
Astor House, 
NEw York, Aprvi 8th, 183— 
My DEAR FRIEND: We have been in this 
city for the last ten days, making the necessary 


es 
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reparations for going to Euro ( 
Fil now hoping that there would be time for a 
day or two in Boston. I regret inexpressibl 
that we must give up our little visit. How 
wish I could show you my five children !—my 
two Hoosiers and my three Suckers. But the 
time will come. I suppose you may have 
heard that my husband is appointed Minister 
to Spain in place of Mr. ; SO now you 
may expect to hear all about the Alhambra, 
and the Escurial, and such things, and I will 
certainly make a point of looking up all the 
scenes immortalized by Don Quixote. We are 
to go by way of England and France, and my 





next letter will give you my impressions of | 


European courts. You cannot be more sur- 
rised than I am at this appointment of my 
nusband’s. It was very sudden. 1 feel half 
the time like the “little woman who went to 
market, ogee for to sell,’ and wonderingly ask 
myself “If I be 1?” Here we go up, up, up! 
When we come down, may it be on something 
as fresh and charming as would be the rocks 
of New England to your always affectionate 
friend Lois M. PoRTER. 


My friend was as good as her word, and her 
descriptions of high life at what was at that 
time the most ceremonious court in Europe, 
were full of a racy interest that belonged only 
to republican eyes. At home, as the wife of a 
prominent man and Senator in Congress, Mrs. 
Porter had taken her place easily in Washing- 
ton society ; and if there had been any want of 
finish in her speech or manner, she had had 
sufficient countenance among the numerous 
shortcomings about her in the democratic 
capital. 


“How I should get along among kings and 
ueens,”’ she wrote, ‘‘I did not know; but we 
id wonderfully well, considering. At the 

English Court we entrenched ourselves in 
official dignity, and put on the typical North 
American apathy, both of which cover a mul- 
titude of sins ; and in foreign court assemblies, 
any errors of — are easily pardoned on 
the ground of unfamiliarity with the language ; 
and then not much is expected of republics, 
you know.” 


Some of my Boston friends who visited Spain 
at this period told me how proud they were, 
“fon the whole,” of our representation at the 
Spanish Court. Any occasional errors or 
lapses of grammar in which Loammi indulged 
were pardoned as ‘‘ Americanisms,’’ and Mrs. 
Porter’s fair beauty made a great impression. 
Lois had evidently taken on all the dignities 
and refinements of her position with the same 
readiness as she had trod the boards as Desde- 
mona; indeed, she probably felt far more at 
her ease among the Dons and Infantas than 
she would have felt in some circles at home. 

The brilliant Spanish career of Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter was terminated in a year or two bya 
change of dynasty at Washington. There was 
an unprecedented shuffle of the political cards 
on the accession of President Jackson, who set 
his successors the example of taking good care 
of one’s friends first of all. Consequent on 


, and always | 
| spouse and children five, drove up one fine 





this sudden recall, Lois, with her deposed 


morning to my door on High Street. 

I never should have known her figure, which 
had changed in a little more than ten years to 
an amplitude and even height that altered her 
whole style of movement and presence; so 
much so that the adjective ‘‘ majestic’ wag 
proper to use in speaking of her. Her face 
had changed very little, however, and her 
aspect was joyous and serene like her old self, 

As to Mr. Porter, I must acknowledge my- 
self disappointed in him. He had grown, with 
years and dignities (shall I say it?) pompous, 
I felt rather like calling him Don Porter, and 
found myself inclined to snub him at every op- 
portunity. Why will not people develop them- 
selves harmoniously and gracefully? So he 
had done in some ways and in some measure. 
He handled his fork to admiration, and took 
you into dinner with a grace beyond the reach 
of art. But he would lay his arms on the arms 
of his chair, and spread out his palms as if he 
were the Pope, and ‘‘say an undisputed thingin 
such a solemn way,” that it was difficult to de 
justice to the really good sense underlying so 
much manner. Slow of speech, he had always 
been, and still continued to be, and he wasa 
good listener, and bowed, and acceded contin- 
ually. 

It was amusing tosee Lois’s profound admira- 
tion of this husband, and his gentle toleration of 
her. Because she did not happen to know some 
of the things he did, she had at once jumped 
to the conclusion that he was vastly her intel- 


-lectual superior, and following the feminine 


instinct of blind worship, she set up her house 
hold god and fell down before it. 
Adam, smiled superior, and took her at her 
own valuation, though any mole might see that 
she was a queen in nature’s own right, while 
in him “the toe of the peasant came quite too 
near the heel of the courtier.”” While Leis 
prattled charmingly by the hour about Spanish 
etiquette, the soiled cushions in the palaces, 
and the worn finery, Mr. Porter only said 
‘‘ Yes,” and again ‘‘ Yes!’ in a sharp, incisive 
why, which I came to think must be statesmar- 
like. Truly, to say ‘‘yes’’ often enough, and 
in the right place, is immensely encouraging 
and suggestive ; it is a very easy and certain 
mode of making one’s self agreeable, and itis 
an economical outlay, considering the results 
Still, in talking with Mr. Porter for any length 
of time after my own vanity was once satis 
fied, I found it a losing trade. I guessed that 
wondrous monosyllable must have been the 
step-ladder by which he had mounted to Con- 
gress, it meant so very much, and implied 90 
very much more. No matter. Lois couldn't 


see over him, so he was as good as infinite to her. 

When their visit was ended, and in the last 
minutes before the stage drove up for passel- 
gers, and everything crowded for utterance, 
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“Who do you think I saw in Madrid?’ said 
Lois to me. 

“Not Don Quixote ?”’ 

“No. But do guess! 
like a novel. You won’t? Why, that very 
fellow that frightened us so years ago! I’d 
forgotten all about him; and wasn’t it queer 
enough he should remember me? Well, you 
know, it was this way: the people who want 
to be presented at court have to apply to 
the minister, and so it happened to be Mr. 
Porter to whom Captain Randolph applied 
to be presented to the royal pair. Well, you 
see, I hadn’t noticed him, and it was just as I 
had backed down from making my courtesy to 
their majesties (I’d seen their majesties so 
many times, it didn’t flutter me any), and oh! 
you should have seen my court-train that day, 
it was ever so—well, I got back and out on one 
side without stepping on myself, which is quite 
askilful performance, when I caught sight of 
the ‘young villain-lord!’ Luckily, he was just 
being presented, so I had time to recover from 
my first impulse, which, I do assure you, was 
torun. Thanks to my training on the boards, 
I got command of my face in a minute, so that 
when my husband introduced ‘Captain Ran- 
dolph of the U. S. Navy’ to me, I received him 
with the marble calmness of Hermione her- 
self.’’ 

“And he! didn’t he recognize ycu?” 

“Instantly ; or so I thought at first, for he 
started and colored deeply. Then he looked 
keenly at me, then doubtfully ; oh, it was de- 
lightful to see him so puzzled! But when I 
turned to a Spanish nobleman near me and 
made some little remark in that language— 
though it was Spanish, he remembered the 
voice.’’ 

“And then?” 

“Then he stood back and watched me, and 
when I passed by him on the arm of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, taking precedence, as we had 
a right to do, you know, of all the nobility, 
what do you think that impudence did? I 
could have boxed his ears. But I never no- 
ticed him more than if he hadn’t spoken. He 
whispered right in my ear as I passed him, 
‘Louise de Montmorenci /’ Did you ever?” 

Now in these halcyon days of which I write, 
tailroads were not, and stage-coaches waited 
the pleasure of passengers. Even after all the 
baggage was strapped on behind and on the 
top, the drivers, being a pacific race, would 
wait the pleasure of a good load for five or 
even ten minutes. When the driver came in 
for the last bandboxes and bundles, we re- 
warded him prospectively for his patience (for 
in those days temperance societies also were 
not), and Lois finished her story while the 
Hoosiers and Suckers and the ex-senator and 
minister (whose name was not really Porter, 
but begun with a P) waited with charming 
toleration for the story to end. 





Why, it’s exactly 
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“Then I’m sure you betrayed yourself,”’ said 
I, and thought of Mr. Porter waiting patiently 
on the front seat. A 

“Now, just think of that! Lowise Montmo- 
renci! Ugh! Didn’t my heart flutter! You 
see, I didn’t care a pin about him, but I did 
care about it’s being known that 1 had been 
one of a company of strolling players. That 
wouldn’t do any way. And Loammi and I 
had settled long ago that if the time ever came 
—well, no matter. You remember what you 
told me the morning I was married? You 
don’t? Then I do. You’ve done more than 
you think for me, first and last. This is what 
you said, ‘Tell your husband all about your 
theatrical life. Don't leave him to find out by 
accident what it would be much safer and bet- 
ter for you to tell him now.’ SoI told Loam- 
mi every stitch of that story, first and last, 
before we went to church that morning. He 
liked me just as well and better for telling him. 
Now this was the good of it, that when I whis- 
pered three words to Loammi, he was master 
of the situation. He remembered the whole 
thing as soon as I spoke. He saw the man, 
and he made up his mind. That is to say, he 
wouldn’t be taken unawares. I never told you 
much about that creature. I was ashamed; I 
mean, that I could ever have thought of liking 
him any. But he was such a beauty, of one 
sort, you know—bad sort—and he insisted on 
it I should marry him, and that people who 
loved one another were truly married ; and oh, 
so much about affinities and elective impulses. 
I do believe if I hadn’t been brought up in my 
good father’s house and had the Bible by heart, 
he might have imposed upon me. But, you 
know, we can say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan !’ 
in our own minds, and we can up like Lot and 
flee from the wicked city. Now Mr. Porter 
didn’t avoid him at all. He let him talk. But 
I kept away always, and was full of other 
things whenever he locked my way. That of 
itself was mortifying enough, for he thought 
himself irresistible to all ladies—and he was, 
rather.’’ 

“My dear!” called the senator, from the 
coach, in a perfectly gentle tone. 

“Yes, dear, in a moment,” responded the 
obedient wife, and went on with her story. 

*‘ At Jast, once he asked my husband ‘ Where 
he found his beautiful wife, and if she were 
English?’ wasn’t that artful of him? Loam- 
mi answered him very composedly, that he 
found me at Trinity Chureh, Summer Street, 
Boston. ‘Is it possible?’ says my young man. . 
‘And why not, sir?’ says my husband; ‘the 
Marsdens all attend Trinity Church. We were 
married by Bishop Eastburn.’ 

“Oh! then she was a Miss Marsden?’ he 
exclaimed, in profound, wonder staring over 
straight at me, ‘I cow/d have sworn !—and—has 
she always lived in Boston, Sir?’ 

‘“«*By no means!’ said my husband, with the 
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greatest coolness and inward laughter, ‘we | 


have lived much in St. Louis, and of late at 
Washington.’ 

* He made no answer to this, except in solil- 
oquy. ‘She is taller and fuller, which might 
well be,’ says he, in a sort of mutter, ‘but still 
the likeness is wonderful—wonderful !’ 

‘*My husband said he really pitied the crea- 
ture, he looked as one might seeing a ghost. 
So, taking his arm, he said :— 

*** You don’t seem quite well; shall we take 
a turn on the balcony?’ and in that way took 
him out of my sight. You may depend I was 
glad [had followed your advice and told Loam- 
mi everything, and he managed so well, you 
see. Why, there was enough in that creature’s 
eyes and artfulness to fill a three-volume novel 
of difficulties. 1 could see myself trying to an- 
swer Loammi’s inquiries; that is, you know, 
if I hadn’t told him everything.” 

‘*My dear,”’ said the ex-senator, again gently 
calling from the coach, ‘“‘we are waiting for 
you.”’ 

“Yes, dear,”’ she answered. ‘I forgot to 
say that I did have an English talk with him. 
He was bent on speaking English to me. But 
1 got along very nicely. I kept on the subject 
of Spanish manners and ways of doing. There 
Ihad the advantage of him, you see, for he was 
new, and I kept tucking in Spanish words and 
phrases. I think I bewildered the handsome 
scamp! Luckily he was ordered off soon, and 
I got rid of him, and forever, I do hope!’ she 
added, with sincere fervor, ‘he is a toad!’’ 

Lois was a good woman and a faithful wife, 
with no shadow of German or French sentiment 
about her. I kissed her sincere lips heartily. 

‘My off-leader is getting oneasy,’’ said the 
patient driver, seeing that Lois went on with 
her talking. 

“Such accidents don’t happen often, and I 
shall not be likely to meet himagain. Jackson 
will take care not to send my husband to any 
foreign courts. Bless your soul! we shall sink 
into oblivion for the next tengears.”’ 

Saying this, the large, fair woman took my 
hands in hers and looked steadily at me while 
the brown eyes filled with tears. Should we 
ever meet more on earth? 

‘Lois, my little Lois! my little country run- 
away! my Surry sweetbrier! Is it*really you 
that has been talking with sitters on thrones, 
and walking on palace floors with the mighty 
ones of the earth? Or is it all a dream?” 

**Only here could such dreams be realized,’’ 


she said; ‘‘but after all, men and women are | 


amazingly alike, whether in hut or hall’’— 
** My dear!”’ said Mr. Porter, gently again. 
“How I have kept you standing all this 
time !’’ said the considerate Lois, as sae gave 
me a parting kiss, and the off-leader stopped 
prancing. 
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TO CHEERFULNESS. 





BY ALBERT F. BRIDGES. 





THOU gentle nymph, relentless foe 

To all the ills that mortals know 
Beneath the starry skies, 

Where may I meet thy mirthful face, 

And find well pleased thy dwelling-place, 
Thy earthly paradise ? 

I seek to drown within the bowl 

The nobler passions of my soul, 
To win thy wreath of gold; 

Oblivious in the ruddy wine, 

I think my thorny chaplet thine, 
Deception grows so bold. 


Enwrapped in purple robes of state, 

Upon me smiles propitious fate 
And fame is mine at last; 

In vain the fiery meteors gleam, 

My life is dark, and not one beam 
Tilumes its sombre cast. 


I stand begirt with driven snow, 
Yet mild the breezes ’round me blow, 
And silvery starlight falls; 
In vain my search; thou art not here 
Amid this granite; lone and drear, 
The ice-king’s barren halls. 
I seek thee in the quiet dell, 
Where sweet Contentment loves to dwell, 
And, lo! thy shrine appears; 
Plain, unadorned, before my gaze, 
Like those bedewed, in olden days, 
With erring Druid’s tears— 
Removed afar from scenes of strife, 
The turmoil and the war of life, 
Thy peaceful haunts extend ; 
The blushing rose, the breath of spring, 
And sweetest songs that warblers sing 
Around thy altar blend. 


The elfin spirits of the dark, 

Ere yet is heard the joyous lark, 
And matin sunbeams shine, 
Rush gleeful from their downy cells, 
Within the flowers’ inverted bells, 

And dance around thy shrine. 


Than lovers of the giddy throng, 

More blest are they who hear thy song, 
And chase thy footsteps light ; 

Their life has more of shine than shade, 

Wears fewer wreaths of cypress made, 
Knows more of pure delight. 


—— -~- = 





FALSE PLEASURE.—Pleasure, which cannot 
| be obtained but by unseasonable or unsuitable 

expense, must always end in pain; and plea- 
| sure which must be enjoyed at the expense of 
; another’s pain, can never be such as a worthy 
| mind can fully delight in.~—Johnson. 

Do Goop.—If there be a pleasure on earth 
which angels cannot enjoy, and which they 
' might envy man the possession of, it is the 
| power of relieving distress. If there be a pain 
| which devils might pity man for enduring, it is 
| the deathbed reflection that we have possessed 
| the power of doing good, but that we abused 
| and perverted it to purposes of ill.—Colton. 
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THE LOVE THAT WAS LIFE. 


THE LOVE THAT WAS LIFE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 











“But, Horace, you must pay me my own 
money.” 

“It is simply impossible for me to do so.” 

“Impossible! How can it be impossible?” 

“Because there is not one dollar left.” 

A profound silence followed these last words. 
Horace Gordon ceased the monotonous pacing 
of the floor in which he had been indulging 
during a long conversation, and confronted his 
sister. She looked up at him from her seat 
upon a low lounge, her face ghastly white with 
suppressed fury, her features rigid with the 
effort to maintain her self-control, and keep 
back the torrent of passionate rage surging in 
her heart. 

It is a fearful sight to witness youthful faces 
livid in anger. Better, far better, the crimson 
cheeks, flashing eyes, and loud, harsh voice, 
than such dumb fury as looked from Claudine 
Gordon’s eyes. For some moments she was 
silent from sheer inability to speak, then her 
voice rose, clear and cold, with utterance so 
distinct that every word fell upon the air 
sharply as the stroke of a bell. 

“You mean to tell me,’”’ she said, ‘‘that the 
ten thousand dollars left me by our uncle is 
gone? that you have taken the money trusted 
to your care till I came of age, and wasted it 
in riotous living abroad? that the provision my 
wicle left me for my life, has been squandered 
by you, my own brother, in less than three 
years. 

“Exactly! You define the position as clearly 
and concisely as a lawyer,’’ was the cold, de- 
fant reply. 

“And you have beggared me?”’ 

“If you so choose to define your position.”’ 

Another long silence followed. The look of 
anger on Claudine’s face gave place to an ex- 
pression of bitter contempt; that, too, faded, 
and over the large dark eyes crept the soften- 
ing influence of a deep, despairing sorrow pite- 
ous to behold. As the cloud settled over brow 
and lip, large tears gathered, and her head 
drooped till her face was hidden in the cushion 
ofthe couch. One word only escaped her lips, 
as the choking sobs convulsed her. ‘‘ Edgar!” 
she murmured. 

“Edgar! I thought so!”’ repeated her broth- 
er. The tone and expression were contemptu- 
ous, yet a touch of compunction came over the 
hard face of the young man, and he made a 
movement as if to caress the sobbing girl, but 
drew back, shrugging his shoulders, as she 
shrank from his touch. ‘The only soft thing 
about Claudine,” he muttered, “is her intense 
love for Edgar Holmsby.”’ 

No stranger seeing Horace and Claudine Gor- 
don together, could for a moment have doubted 
their relationship. In both faces were the same 
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delicate features, large dark eyes, and clear 
olive complexion, while each had straight black 
hair in unusual profusion. More marked than 
even the similarity of feature was that.of ex- 
pression. They had been educated in a hard 
school. Left motherless when mere children, 
they had passed from one cheap boarding- 
school to another till their father took them 
home. Home to the costly mansion of a man 
who lived by his wits, by gambling, debt, and 
unscrupulous speculation, just keeping clear 
of the law. From this precious parent they 


| learned to make a great show with but small 





accomplishments, and to place undue value 
upon their really great personal advantages. 
When Mr. Gordon died, and left them to the 
tender mercies of their mother’s brother, there 
was a pleasant home opened for them, with 
cordial welcome. But their uncle also died, 
leaving each of his sister’s children ten thou- 
sand dollars, while the remaiifer of his estate 
passed to his daughter, then only sixteen years 
of age, being two years younger than her 
Cousin Claudine. At her earnest invitation 
Claudine remained a guest while Horace went 
abroad. 

During his absence both maidens were wooed 
and won, and Claudine’s letters were full of 
animated descriptions of her lover, and hopes 
for the future. Edgar Holmsby was but a 
poor man, and Claudine waited eagerly for her 
own coming of age and her brother’s return, 
that her uncle’s legacy might pave the way for 
her marriage. And the answer to her demand 
was that Horace had proved false to his trust 
and squandered her little fortune. 

For some moments the young man stoo#! 
silently watching the storm of agony his words 
had caused, then he said, very gently :— 

‘‘Claudine, I have told you the facts, the 
hard, perhaps cruel] truth, that your inherit- 
ance has drifted out of my hands. Now hear 
the remedy.”’ 

She looked up eagerly. 

‘IT must marry Iola!’’ Horace said, quietiy. 

‘“‘Ah, as you are not her guardian, her for- 
tune remains untouched,’’ was the hard reply. 

‘‘Just so! The day Iola becomes my wife, 
yousdegacy will be handed you, doubled.”’ 

“T cannot trust you.” 

“‘Donot fear. Help me, with all your heart, 
and I will give you the sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars when we succeed. What could be 
more natural than for a careful brother to set- 
tie his private fortune upon a beloved sister ?”’ 

The great dark eyes of Claudine Gordon 
seemed searching her brother’s very soul. 
After a long scrutiny of his hard, handsome 
face, she said :— , 

“It will not be an easy task.’’ 

‘‘Bah! She is a little fool.’’ 

‘Fools are proverbially hard to manage! 
But you are wrong. Iola is no fool. Child- 
like, trusting, pure and loving, if you will, edu- 
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cated in a school of which you and I know | 
nothing—the school of love and quiet happi- | 
ness.”” 

“You have had three years to study her cha- | 
racter, las many months. Tell me wherein I 
am so mistaken. She impressed me as a little 
goose.”” 

“If weare to work together, you must under- 
stand Iola better. She isa little saint. I mean 
exactly what I say. Iola is the very embodi- 
ment of innocence and religious devotion. Her 
unquestioning trust and faith in human nature 
are things to marvel atin these hard days. She 
never seems to realize the possibility of any 
one wishing to harm or deceive her.’ 

“H’m! Icannot see the difficulties in deal- | 
ing with such a nature.” 

“But she is betrothed, and the one point of 
true strength in this pliable disposition is her 
love.” 

“But you wrote me that her lover was 
abroad.” 

“He is in Spain, acting as secretary to his 





uncle, who has a diplomatic mission. It is two | 
| dependent. 


years since he left us; but he will return dur- 
ing the next year. 
place, however, until Iola is of age, as God- 
frey’s uncle desires his nephew to make a place 
for himself in the world, before he marries an 
heiress.”’ 

“H’m! Loverabsent! Girl trustful! Well!” 

**You must leave to me the first task, that of 
gradually undermining her faith in Godfrey. 
In the mean time Iam instructed by Aunt Good- 
win and Iola to beg you will remain our guest 
until my marriage!’ Claudine’s lip quivered, 
but she added, bravely: ‘Iola will be glad to 
hear that event is postponed, as I am the only 
young companion she has ever had, and she 
loves me.”’ 

‘Ah! that is fortunate.’* 

‘But remember,” Claudine said, earnestly, 
“if Lam to aid you, you must trust all to me. 
Make yourself a place in Iola’s heart if you 
ean, but do not attempt to disturb her present 
faith in Godfrey, or undermine him by any hint 
or word. Leave all that to me.” 

“You break this present arrangement, and 
I will do the rest. You are sure I am invited 
to remain here ?”’ 

“Cordially, urgently invited! Make your 
mind easy on that score. I wish mine could 
rest :” 

“Bah! I am not an ogre! 
treat my wife !’’ 

“*Perhaps not. Come, we may as well have 
the greeting over.” 

Unaware of the scheme in preparation against 
her life’s happiness, Iola Goodwin sat in her 
pleasant sitting-room, busied with a piece of 
dainty embroidery, and singing in a sweet, clear 
voice, as she passed the glittering silks in and 
out of a rich velvet ground. 


I shall not iil- 
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sweet, fair face, was her great aunt, who had 
filled a mother’s place to the heiress for fifteen 
| years. She was a gentle, loving old lady, who 
had just the faintest echo of a brogue in her 
low, sweet voice, suggestive of a childhood 
spent in Erin’s green isle. She knitted busily 
as Iola sewed, a scarf of vivid crimson length. 
ening under her quick fingers, as the ivory 
needles fiashed to and fro. 

**Tola,”’ she said, after a long silence, “did 
you know Horace had come?” 

“I knew it was past the time for the carriage 


|; to return from the station.”’ 


“Tt came some time ago. I sent Claudine to 
meet her brother in the library, for they will 
_ have many words to speak at the first meeting 
| that they will enjoy staying alone together,” 

“T suppose, now, Claudine will leave us, 
She has been very impatient for her brother's 
return.” 

‘*No wonder. It is but natural she should 
like a home of her own better than a life of de 


| pendence here.” 


The wedding will not take | 





“Now, Aunt Margaret, can she feel herself 
Is she not one of ourselves?” 

“Yes, dear; yes! I hope she will be happy, 
though I do not like her. Those great black 
eyes of hers fairly make me shiver.”’ 

“Hush! They are coming!” said Iola, ris 
ing to welcome the new-comer, which she did 
cordially, saying :— 

*“You are very welcome, cousin. We shall 
not allow you to play truant soon again.” 

The young man bowed with courtly grace 
over the little hand extended to him, replying 
in words of compliment. 

“Tam country-bred, and your cousin,” said 
Iola, smiling, ‘‘so you may spare ceremony and 
compliment. 
caressing the tall, stately girl, “we must use 
our needles for wedding finery for you.” 

Claudine’s face grew ashy white, but she 
said, in a steady voice: ‘“‘My brother brings 
me news that must delay my marriage, Iola.” 

** How can I be sorry, if I may still keep you 
here,” whispered the young gir], caressing still 


the hand of her cousin. Perhaps you will stay; 


till Godfrey comes.” 

“T think you will ffmd I must, if you will 
have me,”’ Claudine said. 

“Seeif we willturn you out. Cousin Horaee, 
we look to you for such sketches of European 
travel, as can only come from the lips of tr 
vellers.” 

‘“My experiences are heartily at your ser 
vice.” 

The conversation was kept up briskly, Claud- 
ine engrossing the old lady’s attention as far 
as possible, and allowing Horace to devote 
himself to Iola. 

The gentleman, pacing the garden after dit 
nef, indulging in a solitary cigar, thought: 
“Claudine is right, Iola is no fool. How ex 


Beside her, often looking lovingly upon the | quisitely lovely she is, with her large blue 





And now, Claudine,’’ she said, — 
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eyes and delicate complexion. Her golden 
hair is like a halo, for the saint Claudine says 
she is. She is well read, too, though so unaf- 
fected. I wonder how such a clear mind can 
be so utterly confiding! I don’t admire the old 
jady for a dragon ; but’suppose there is no help 
for it.” 

The life of the cousins for the next few 
months was quiet and uneventful; but it was 
wonderful to see how Horace brightened it. 
He arranged with Iola’s guardian for the pur- 
chase of three saddle horses, and taught his 
cousin to ride. Claudine, a daring horsewo- 
man would dash off by herself, trying by dar- 
ing riding to stifle some of her own mental 
misery, while Horace guided Iola’s horse, en- 
couraged her timidity, and made each excur- 
sion a new delight. 

He sang well, and Iola was a worshipper of 
music, and a good performer; so they learned 
duets, Claudine being suddenly hoarse when- 
ever a trio was suggested, leaving Horace’s 
powerful baritone to sustain the sweet, bird- 
like notes of his fair cousin. He interested 
himself in the garden, the fernery, aviary, 
aquarium, and thousand feminine pursuits that 
vary the monotony of country life. 

“And Iola treats me as if I was her grand- 
mother !’’ he told Claudine, in a fit of confiden- 
tial indignation ; ‘‘lets me kiss her as if I were 
her brother.’’ 

“Patience,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘Do you not 
see that she is pale and sad, her eyes often 
heavy with tears ?”’ 

“T see it ; but she never speaks of sorrow.”’ 

“It is two months since she heard from 
Godfrey.” 

Two months! Could they guess, these cruel 
conspirators, the depth of pain in that gentle, 
loving heart? Claudine could have told of 
sleepless nights passed in weeping and prayer, 
of quick, indignant silencing of her faint hints 
of inconstancy, and of still unshaken faith, in 
the midst of pain. No doubt as yet prevented 
lola’s caresses given to her lover’s picture, the 
pressure of her soft lips upon her betrothal 
ring. 

“Now,”’ Claudine said, “‘you must leave us 
fora week or two. Let Iola realize how much 
you contribute to her pleasure. I have a com- 
mission for you in the city. Come near, I must 
Speak low.” 

It was not a bad idea of Claudine’s, to sepa- 
rate the cousins for a time, if Iola had ever 
regarded Horace in the light of a lover. The 
Sweet little saint missed her companion sadly 
during his absence, but it was as she would 
have missed a brother. Her loyal heart never 
wavered a moment from its allegiance to God- 
frey. Claudine, watching with keen interest, 
was forced to acknowledge that so far Horace 
had made no progress in superseding Godfrey 
in Iola’s heart. 








‘**Patience,”’ was her word, till Horace began 
to hate it. 

“‘T have been back two weeks, and you do 
nothing !’’ he said to her, angrily. ‘‘Are you 
aware that I am almost penniless ?’’ 

‘*You have no expense here.” 

‘And how long do you suppose a man of 
my tastes can vegetate here ?’’ k 

‘*Horace,’’ Claudine pleaded, ‘let the child 
dreani a little longer. She loves Godfrey so 
dearly !’’ 

“Edgar may tire of waiting as well as my- 
self.”’ 

The sting roused Claudine, as her brother 
wished. 

‘‘To-morrow, then,” she said. ‘Go up to 
the city to-morrow, and put in the first notice. 
If that will not move her, we will insert the 
other.” 

**Ts that all?” 

“T will set the clock back in our room, so 
that the papers may be in the breakfast-room 
when we come down. Be sure you are there. 
A fit of manly indignation, and then words of 
comfort; but, as you wish to succeed, no hint 
of your own love. Let her have a brother to 
protect and console her.’’ 

The next morning breakfast waited for Iola 
and Claudine. Miss Goodwin fussed over the 
cooling coffee, the unusual delay, and while 
she waited the morning mail and papers came 
in. Horace carelessly opened one, and as 
carelessly tossed it down upon Iola’s plate, as 
the door opened to admit the girls. 

‘“*Why, our clock must be wrong,’’ Claudine 
said, as she pointed to the one in the breakfast- 
room. ‘Come, Iola!’’ 

She seated herself as she spoke, and the oth- 
ers drew up their chairs. Miss Goodwin, busy 
with eups and saucers, noticed nothing till a 
piercing cry from Iola brought all the others 
to their feet. With her face as white as her 
wrapper, her blue eyes unnaturally dilated, 
her lips parted, she was staring at the newspa- 
per upon her plate. 

‘“‘What is it? Iola, darling, what is it?” 
Claudine asked. 

Only the trembling hand pointing to the 
paper for answer. Horace took up the printed 
sheet. 

‘““What is it?’”? Miss Goodwin cried, putting 
her arms around the slender, swaying figure. 

“Only that Godfrey Marston is a villain!” 
said Horace, ina loud, indignant voice. ‘“ Here 
is an announcement of his marriage with a 
Spanish lady.” 

‘False!’ 

The word burst from lola’s white lips with 
a moaning, shuddering cry, and then she fell 
to the ground fainting. 

“Godfrey false!” cried the old lady. ‘‘God- 
frey! Then there is no true man living. 
There is some mistake. He cannot be false !’’ 

‘‘Hush!” Claudine whispered. ‘She is re- 
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viving. Iola, dearest, are you better? Get 
some wine, Aunt Margaret ; she cannot speak.”’ 

‘Godfrey has forgotten me!’’ the poor child 
moaned, clinging to her false comforter. 

**Tt shall be my task to punish the traitor,”’ 
said Horace, sternly. 

“No, no; I wish for no punishment,”’ was 
the quick reply. ‘‘Claudine, let me go to my 
own room.”’ 

“Yes, darling, yes. Horace, will you help 
Iola? She cannot stand alone.”’ 

Tenderly the cousins led her to her room, 
Horace speaking but few words, but apparently 
smothering his own devouring indignation for 
Iola’s sake. Claudine remained with the suf- 
fering girl, sympathizing gently, sutfering tor- 
tures of remorse at the deep agony her own 
cruel plot was inflicting. - 

There was no voice to speak real comfort as 
the days dragged along. Miss Goodwin was 
alternately indignant and despairing, Clawdine 
pitiful, and Horace gently attentive. Scornful 
words for the recreant lover, a burning desire 
to avenge Iola’s wrongs, were replaced by 
such kindly acts of brotherly thoughtfulness 
as roused the gentle girl’s deepest gratitude. 

Growing paler day by day, Iola made but 
little moan over the misery consuming her 
heart, but it was evident she suffered intensely. 
Alone, she would turn her betrothal ring sadiy 
upon her wasting finger, and drop burning 
tears upon its glittering diamonds. But sud- 
denly, to the chagrin of the conspirators, she 
picked up a little courage, and declared her 
conviction that there was some error in the 
paragraph. She brightened visibly under this 
hope, and wrote to Spain, trusting her letter 
as usual to Claudine, for the mail-bag. But 
upon this hope fell a crushing blow. The 
newspaper, two months after announcing God- 
frey’s marriage, announced his death in Spain. 

“She will never marry while that fellow 
lives,’? Horace muttered, as he paid a heavy 
bribe to one of the compositors in the newspa- 
per Office, ‘‘and we might as well be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb.” 

“Dead! dead! False and dead!” 

These were the piteous words Iola moaned 
hour after hour, as she sat in her own room 
turning her ring, and looking at the miniature 
of Godfrey. 

‘*If he had been true, I could bear it. But 
he was false, and he is dead,”’ she told Claudine, 
as the latter tried in vain to rouse her. She 
faded away daily, under Claudine’s tender 
care and her aunt’s faithful nursing. 

““A pretty mess you have made!” Horace 
said, angrily, to his sister. ‘You have killed 
her with your beautiful plot.” 

“You do not think she will die?” 

“Bah! Hearts do not break so easily. But 
she will mope and pine till that fellow comes 
home to claim her. Die, indeed! No such 
good luck.”’ 
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“Good. luck! You cannot marry a dead 
woman.” 

**But Iola is not of age, and we are heirs at 
law. If she dies, we divide her fortune, and | 
escape the addition of a sickly sentimental 
wife.” . 

“Horace, she must not die! I cannot take 
murder on my soul. If she is dying, I must 
tell her all!’’ cried Claudine, white and trem. 
bling. 

**Do you want to be turned out of the house 
a beggar ?’’ was the fierce retort. 

‘You are a fiend!” she said, shuddering, 
“‘T never meant to kill her. Let me go! You 
| hurt my arm, holding me.’’ 
| But Horace held her fast till he had quieted 
| her by specious argument and adroit allusions 
to Edgar, till she almost believed Iola’s death 
| was desirable, admitting no possibility of un- 
doing their diabolical work. 

It seemed, as the days wore wearily away, 
as if the death of the gentle girl would really 
follow the blow upon the tender, loving heart. 
Her love had been stronger than her life, 
- When it was taken from her, she drooped and 
faded, eating but little, sleeping less. No 
tonic, no opiate the doctor prescribed, seemed 
to help her, for the medical faculty have not 
yet found the cure for a broken heart. Aunt 
Margaret sighed and wept, mourning over the 
inconstancy of man. 

The winter wore away, and spring opened. 
It was an accepted fact in the household that 
| Iola would not live many weeks more. All 
the long winter months she had borne her sor- 
row, but she was a mere shadow of her former 
self, and resolutely refused to try change of 
scene, seeming to court death as the fitting 
end of her heavy sorrow. 

Early in April Miss Goodwin was crossing 
the garden, when a shadow fell upon the path 
béfore her, and, looking up, she saw a tall, 
heavily-bearded man approaching her. With 
a cry of terror, Aunt Margaret sank on her 
knees on the garden walk, crying out :— 

“Oh, oh, she is dead! Iola is dead. You 
have come for my darling !’’ 

“Tola dead!’ the stranger cried, reeling 
back as if from a physical blow. 

““You are alive/’’ shrieked the old lady. 

‘Alive? Of course I am alive! What is 
Are you insane ?’’ 

‘*We thought you were dead!” She strug- 
gled to her feet as she spoke, her limbs still 
trembling, her face ghastly. ‘I thought it 
was your spirit come for Iola.”’ 

“Then Iola is not dead !’’ 

‘Not yet,” was the sad answer, ‘but very 
ill, believing you false and dead.”’ 

“False !’’ was the fierce ejaculation. 
dared say I was false?” 

“Your marriage was in the newspaper, and 
so was your death.” 

“My marriage! My death!” 
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“And you have not written a line for a 
year.” 

“T have written by every mail, but I have 
had no letters since last suinmer. 
possible for me to leave Spain until this spring, 
put as soon as I could do so I returned for 
some explanation of Iola’s strange silence.’’ 

“Come into the summer house. It will not 
do for Iola to see you suddenly.”’ 

A long conversation followed, and, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, another, quite as momen- 
tous, was in progress at the same time. 

Stretched upon a low couch, her face pale 
and wasted, her thin hands loosely folded 


upon her white dress, Iola was looking sadly | 


from the window beside her at the spring sun- 
shine. In adeep cushioned arm-chair by her 
side Claudine sat, restlessly knotting the silken 
cord of her morning dress. Her face had 
wasted, too, in the past few weeks, of misera- 
ble remorse, and her eyes were sunken and 
hollow. - 

“Claudine,”’ Iola said, in a low, faint voice, 
“is it not cruel to think Godfrey ceased to 
love me before he died? If he had been true, 
Icould hope to meet him in another world. 
Now’— Here the tears fell, and the sweet, 
faint voice ceased. 

“Tola,’’ Claudine cried, in a sudden agony 
of terror, ‘‘you must not die !’’ 

“T shall soon leave you, cousin. Every day 
Igrow weaker. You Will have my home soon 
for your own, Claudine. May you be happier 
bere than I have been. Think of me some- 
times when Edgar comes here and you are 
happy together. 


“Tola, no!’’ cried the miserable girl, “‘I can- | 


not let you die so! Only say you will forgive 
me” — 


“For what?” 


The invalid was sitting up, eager, erect, her | 


eyes dilated, her whole form trembling. 

“We have deceived you. Horace wished to 
win you for his wife.’’ 

“Deceived me? Godfrey!” 

“Ts not dead.” 

“Nor false?’’ 

“Nor false.” 

Iola fell back upon her pillow, gasping for 
her very breath ; so white that Claudine feared 
the sudden shock of joy would complete the 
cruel work she would have given her own life 
to undo. ‘Iola,’ she cried, kneeling beside 
her, “you must live now!” 

Then she brought wine, and when the inva- 


lid was calmer she told her the whole wicked | 


Conspiracy, not softening one iota of her own 
conduct, or the motive that actuated her. 

“But Godfrey has not written,” Iola said. 

“T have all his letters, all yours. It was 
very easy to rob the mail-bag.’’ 

“Give them to me.” 


In a few minutes they were in her hands, | 


every seal unbroken. 


lt was im- | 





““O Claudine !’”’ Iola sobbed, kissing the pre- 
cious package, ‘“‘how could you keep these? 
You, who love Edgar so truly.” 

Pale and silent, Claudine had no excuse to 
| offer. 
| ‘*Where is Horace?” Iola asked, toying 
with the ribbon binding her recovered treas- 
ures. 

**He went to the city last week.” 

‘*When will he return?” 

**T cannot tell,’’ said Claudine. 

She shuddered as she spoke, recalling her 
brother’s parting words, ‘‘I guess I’1l stay till 
after the funeral.’’ 

“T can hardly forgive him,’’ Iola whispered. 
| “Leave me now, Claudine, to read my let- 
| ters.” . 
| Claudine stole away, to sob her own bitter 
| penitence out in her own room. Even yet she 

feared she must carry the heart of a murderess, 

for Iola’s excitement was as alarming, as the 
| deep apathy that had preceded it. But Iola 
| had read the loving anxious letters ; some full 
| of tender reproaches for her silence, more full 
| of fears for her health and happiness, nearly 
| through, wher Miss Goodwin, pale and ner- 
| vous, entered the room. The very last of the 
| precious epistles, announcing Godfrey’s speedy 

coming, was in Iola’s hand, as she raised her 
| soft blue eyes to her aunt’s face. The change 
there struck the old Jady. 

‘‘Darling,’’ she said, ‘‘ you are better ?’’ 

‘“*Much, much better.” 

“Can you bear good news? the best of 
news?’ 

**T have heard it.” 

“That Godfrey is here ?’”’ 

“Here? Godfrey here?’ And with the 
| words quivering on her lips, she was clasped 
| in her lover’s arms. 

They had recovered from the first excite- 
ment, and were quietly talking, when Claudine 
entered with slow steps and bowed head. 
| “Claudine, wish me joy! Godfrey is here!’ 

Iola cried. 
| But the wretched girl only sank sobbing at 
her cousin’s feet, crying, ‘‘Say you forgive 
me, and I will go where you will never see my 
face again.”’ 
Gently Iola raised her. ‘Fully and freely 
I forgive you,” she said. ‘I know you have 
repented, and as far as you could you atoned 
for the past. Let us be friends still, cousin.” 
| The pale, sad face was lifted humbly to 
Godfrey. 

**Can you, too, forgive me ?’’ Claudine asked. 

The strong man looked at the pallid, wasted 
face of the woman he loved, and hesitated. 

“For my sake,’”’ a sweet voice whispered, 
and he held out his hand, saying, in a hoarse, 
broken voice :— 

‘**T will try to forget, Claudine. 

When summer came Iola became a happy 
| bride, but neither Claudine nor Horace were 
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at the wedding. Horace in Europe was fol- 
lowing fast in his father’s footsteps, while 
Claudine sailed for California after a quiet 
wedding, hoping in that land of promise Edgar 
may win the fortune she could not bring to him. 


_—_— OOo 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 


MIND you own business, and let other people 
do the same. What is their business is none 
of yours, unless they themselves make it so. 
If people ask you for advice, give it, willingly 
and conscientiously, just as you would act 
yourself if their case was yours. This is doing 
as you would be done by. But wait till you are 
asked ; don’t go thrusting your opinion on the 
shoulders of others unless you are invited to 
do so; if you do you will only be called a 
*“*meddlesome Matty,’ and get no thanks for 
your trouble, no matter how good your inten- 
tions may be. People generally like to do as 
they think best, not as others would have them 
do—unless you happen to have the same mind 
as themselves, when they will probably think 
you have more sense than those who differ 
from them. Attend to your own concerns as 
much as possible yourself, this will teach you 
to be self-reliant, and will be a great advantage 
to you. It is all very well, if you can afford 
it, to get others to do for you what is disagree- 
able for you todo yourself; but no one is their 
own master so long as they are dependent on 
others. Mind your own business in regard to 
your opinions. How foolish to get angry and 
be forever quarrelling because others do not 
think as you do; everybody has as much right 
to their opinions as you have to yours, and, 
no doubt, the same desire to maintain them. 
When you have once stated your opinion re- 
tain it as such unless you have good reason to 
change your mind; but because your opinion 
is different from that of others, it is no reason 
that you should go thrusting it into every one’s 
face who you know is opposed to you, this will 
do no good and may do much harm ; difference 
of opinion often creates a coolness of feeling 
between the best of friends. Therefore mind 
your own business and attend to your own 
concerns, and be willing that others should do 
the same ; a prying, meddlesome disposition is 
a bad trait in any one’s character, and will 
bring you into more trouble than you will find 
it easy to get out of. M. L. R. 





tihedins 


A BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 


LiFe bears us on like a stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat at first glides down the narrow 
channel through the playful murmurs of the 
little brook and the winding of the grassy bor- 
ders. The trees shed their blossoms over our 


young heads ; the flowers on the brink seem to 
offer themselves to our young hands; we are 





happy in hope, and grasp eagerly at the beau. 
ties around us; but the stream hurries on, and 
stili our hands are empty. Our course in youth 
and manhood is along a deeper and wider flood, 
amid objects more striking and magnificent, 
We are animated at the moving picture of en- 
joyment and industry passing around us—are 
excited at some short-lived disappointment, 
The stream bears us on, and our joys and griefs 
are left behind us. We may be shipwrecked 
—we cannot be delayed; whether rough or 
smooth, the river hastens to its home till the 
roar of the ocean is in our ears, and the toss. 
ing of waves beneath our feet, and the land 
lessens from our eyes, and the floods are lifted 
up around us, and we take our leaye of earth 
and its inhabitants, until of our further voy. 
age there is no witness save the Infinite and 
Eternal. 





“——os 


LIFE LEAVES. 
BY DARD BEST. 


Tuis is a little violet leaf, 
Pale and yellowed with time, 
The first that was seen in its tender green 
In the spring of my boyhood’s prime. 
Oh, how oft I’d sigh and look 
O’er the old worn spelling book, 
And ease the pain of my wearied brain 
By a glance at the violet nook! 
I almost think I can see the door 
Of the little schoolhouse and its sanded floor; 
Ah, me! my belief is that Time, the old thief, 
Stole all else from me, save this violet leaf. 


How dry, and withered, and old, 
And covered with dusty mould, 

Is this leaf which she, in her innocence free, 
Placed in my hand, and said, “ Behold, 
The forget-me-not flowers, born in the bright hours, - 
Have dropped all their pale blooms in faint azure 

showers; 

. Take this, with a kiss—and me!” 


This is the first tiny leaflet which fame 
Dropt on my manhood’s brow; 

The shining light of laurel leaves 
Is not so dear to me now. 

If she has flown, and I am alone, 

What matter to me if they carve in stone 
A tribute she cannot see ? 

What matter if my name be known 
If she cannot bear it with me? 


It seems so long ago, 
Though it was but yesterday, 
When with steps trembling and slow 
Icame to where she lay. 
From her cold, clasped hands I loosened a spray 
Of immorteiles, and now to-day 
I sit alone and watch and pray. 


Dust goes back to dust again, 
Earth returns to earth; 

Just a breath-blown pile of ashes 
Show the life-leaves on the hearth. 











age 
a 


In prosperity it is the easiest of all things to 
find a friend ; in adversity it is of all things the 
most difficult. ; 
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ALICE’S SUMMER IN HER 
VALLEY HOME. 
LETTER IL. 
JULY 15th. 

DeaR Mr. Goprey: A month has passed 
rapidly away since I wrote you. In about 
three weeks I am expecting Mr. Lemoine, as 
he wrote Nat he would reach us on the 8th of 
August. Nat will take our old family carriage 
across the mountain and meet him at the rail- 
road station. All our young cousins, male 
and female, are much interested in him in ad- 
vance. Aunt Hitty tells them that she knows 
they will like him ; that she always liked best 
totalk with “‘ them furreners,’’ as they wouldn’t 
notice her little slips of grammar, or her South- 
ern phrases, nearly so quickly as would our 
educated Americans. As for M. Lemoine, he 
has always treated her with such delicate 


attention, and so much deference, that she is | 
| the beautiful ground ivy is running over the 


entirely in love with him. She said the other 
day to Cousin Em :— 

“Ttell you what itis, Emmy, Mr. Lemoine’s 
atrue gentleman. You’ll never see him stop 
and stare at an old woman or a poorly-dressed 
girl, with his eyeglasses up to make ’em feel sure 
that he ¢s lookin’ at ’em, as I’ve seen a-many 
afop in Washin’ton do, an’ then turn an’ make 
some remark about ’em like this: ‘What an 
wsophisticated creatuah! Wonder when she 
was let out of her cage?’ J’ve heard ’em say 
these very words at a reception about an awk- 
wardly-dressed girl from the country, who 
most likely had a great deal more sense than 
the monkey-faced addle-pates that made fun 
of her. No, Mr. Lemoine ain’t one o’ this 
kind, I tell you. I never saw him treat any 
wonan with anything but respect ; an’ I often 
noticed that, if there was a young girl at a re- 
ception or party that seemed to be neglected, 
he was sure to offer her a seat, pick up her 
fan, and show her in every possible way that 
he respected her, because she was a woman. 
Nat says he’s like the poet Shelley, whoalways 
ata ball would select the most neglected girl 
in the room to dance with; not because he en- 
joyed it most, but to show that every woman 
ought to be treated well by the gentlemen. 

“One day, when Nat an’ me was on Seventh 
Street, we saw an old woman that had a fruit 
stand, an’ some boys in their play had jostled 
it and throwed it over, scatterin’ the fruit in 
all directions. Instead o’ stoppin’, as they 
ought to a-done, an’ help her pick it up, they 
all run off, laughin’ at the poor old thing. 
Just then M. Lemoine come along, dressed 
like he had come out of a bandbox, an’ what 
does he do but stop an’ fix up her stand for 
her, an’ then never stop helpin’ her till the 
last orange an’ apple was picked up. This 
ain’t any great thing to do, but it shows the 
hature of the man, for he was a stranger, an’ 
had no idea that any of his friends was near.” 








And this is the way she sounds his praises 
to all; so they have gotten over their dread of 
him as a fastidious foreigner. The girls are 
planning quilting parties, huckleberry pick- 
ings, apple-butter boilings, nuttings, and grape- 
huntings, without number, all of which will be 
pleasant for him, because they will be novel- 
ties; while the boys have so many hunting 
and fishing parties in preparation, that I begin 
to fear that I will not see him half as much as 
1 would like. 

Meanwhile, we have had rustic seats placed 
near our grotto and mossy spring; a swing 
has been hung under the ‘‘Old Oak by the 
River ;’’ and a rustic bridge made across the 
stream to the grove—a beautiful island of ma- 
ple trees, where church is held in summer. 
All are imitating Lucy in planting vines every- 
where, and I have a real English ivy started 
up the old oak tree. We have white day-lilies 
planted in the wet earth below the spring, and 


rocks above, and dropping, in lovely sheets of 
green, to the very edge of the water. The 
little cedar pavilion over the spring is almost 
covered with the wild grapevine planted there 
two years ago, while a beautiful honeysuckle 
bower is arranged by the brook, a short dis- 
tance below. Our old porch has been painted 
anew, and is almost entirely shaded by the 
fragrant woodbine; the old lilac clumps and 
damask roses in the yard have been nicely 
trimmed ; and the bird-boxes father had placed 
in the trees last winter are alive with feathered 
inhabitants. Father seems to take a new pride 
in these things since Nat and Lucy came. Even 
the old rock wall or cliff back of the garden 
has received its share of attention. I don’t 
suppose, Mr. Godey, that you ever saw any- 
thing like it; but in the mountain regions of 
Virginia such sights are not rare. Great walls 
of rock arise perpendicularly, often toa height 
of two or three hundred feet; many of them 
assuming fantastic forms, as of Gothic archi- 
tecture, old castles, ete. This one goes up 
perpendicularly to a great height, the project- 
ing ledges being richly wreathed with ferns, as 
it faces the north, and is not much affected by 
the sun. But, though I love the ferns very 
much, the American ivy is my especial delight, 
as it grows upon this rock. More than half of 
the north-east face of the cliff is entirely cov- 
ered with the ivy, giving it exactly the appear- 
ance at this season of an old ivy-covered castle 
or abbey, such as we read of in English novels. 
The old abbey where Amanda Fitzallan found 
the deed entitling her to her rights was, in my 
childhood, my ideal for this rock; but since [ 
have read more, I call it my ‘“‘ Melrose Abbey,” 
and often go out by moonlight and recite 
Scott’s famous lines upon that ruin. But our 
beautiful valley, from one end of it to the 
other, is full of poetical suggestions. 

For myself personally I have made very 
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little preparation for our visitor. I have a | 


broad sun-hat, covered with white tarlatan, 
and trimmed with blue ribbon; a white linen 
parasol, with blue bows, and plenty of white 
muslin dresses, with a handsome blue grena- 
dine overdress for state occasions. I also have 
pink ribbons and pink cambric overdress for a 
change. But, although I am a brunette, and 
always look better in the evening with pink, 
and scarlet, and corn-color, yet in the summer 
and out of doors I always feel as if the blue with 
my white is the most becoming. I know that 
pink and green are lovely in the wild-roses 
and other blossoms, yet the dear little hous- 
tonia, forget-me-nots, and violets seem super- 
latively lovely, with their tender, modest blue 
eyes looking up from their nooks of green. I 
remember how M. Lemoine always admires 
white dresses, and I like them best myself in 
summer, because they are always pure and 
fresh; so I trouble not about outward things. 
I read all I can, and endeavor to keep my 
French as bright as possible. 

The fragrant June apples are just ripé, for 
in our cool climate they do not ripen till the 
first or middle of July. We have had straw- 
berries in plenty, but they are gone now, while 
the cherries and raspberries take their place ; 
and mother always keeps, the year round, 
plenty of delicious preserves in peaches, plums, 
quinces, and other fruit, besides canned fruits 
without end. Here we always use the richest 
cream with our preserves and pies. In the 
city it seemed strange to have pie without 
cream; but no one there thinks of it, except in 
ices and coffee. 

Uncle Jerry has newly seated my saddle 
with lovely blue plush, and Cousin Nat sur- 


prised me with the prettiest silver-mounted | 
(He’s always doing | 


bridle, with blue reins. 
something of this sort, the dear old fellow!) 
These, with the pretty riding-habit of navy- 
blue I had made last summer after I left 
school, make as pretty an outfit as any girl 
need desire. 

Last Sunday was our regular “ meetin’-day” 
in the grove. Abram Harmer was over from 
the Cove, and was especially attentive to me, 
making what Arethuse calls ‘“‘a dead set,” 
yet without saying a word through which I 
could find a pretext for dismissing him. I was 
obliged to allow him to walk home with mye, 
where, as soon as he was seated, I slipped 
away to my room, and remained till dinner 
was announced. I went down, sincerely hoping 
that he was gone, but mother is so kind she 


felt obliged to invite him to take dinner with | 


us. I pleaded a headache, ate very little, and, 
excusing myself, again sought my dear old 
room. At last he arose and spoke to mother. 

‘**Pears to me Miss Allie ain’t over-friendly 
with her old neighbors. I reckon I'll go. 
Good-by!”” and so I was rid of him for the 
time. 


But on Thursday there was a “‘ basket-meet. 
in’? down at Thomson’s Creek. All our peo. 
| ple were going; so, of course, I accompanied 
them. The new minister was to preach, and 
several were to be baptized. I remained as 
| near te mother as possible all day; yet, be 
tween morning and evening “‘ preachin’ ”’, here 
came Abe Harmer again. 

“Got red o’ the headache yit, Miss Allie” 
| he asked. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Harmer !’’ I replied; “I have 
not had it since Sunday, but I feel as if it were 
just coming on again. I reckon it comes from 
| the heat; it’s a very warm day.”’ 

“Think so?’’ he said, inquiringly. “] 
thought it was raal comfortable-like. Don’t 
| you want to walk up to the spring?” 

‘*No; you must excuse me to-day, I think, 
I know I would have a bad headache if I 
should walk.” 

And so I once again got free from his un 
pleasant attentions. He is too ‘‘green’’ to see 
that his presence is disagreeable. But his 
people are good, and honest, and respectable 
enough in their way, and it hurts me to have 
them think I feel better than my neighbors, 
even though I do feel superior in many respects, 
Unedueated people cannot comprehend the 
difference. There is not the slightest conge 
niality in any way, and I cannot understand 
why Abram does not seek companionship else 
where. 

But all this that worries me so amuses Nat 
prodigiously. He overheard Abe telling some 
body that “it was quare Miss Allie always 
had the headache when he was around; he 
sometimes thought she had got ‘stuck-up’ by 


spoke so kindly to him that he could hardly 
think so.”’ 

Nat now calls me ‘‘ Miss Stuck-up,’’ and says 
“T might do much worse than to marry Abe 
Harmer.”’ 

Then I retort by wishing he had married 
Arethusa; which always quells him. 

I had a letter yesterday from Anna Perkins, 
| in Washington. She says it is dreadfully hot 
| there; that there have been many cases of sun 
stroke, and that the little children are dying 
very rapidly. How I do wish that all the little 
| creatures had homes in our valley. It seems 

hard that with so much of the pure mountain 
| air near them, they must suffer and die for the 
| Jack of it. Yet more than nine-tenths of them 
are obliged to stay, for lack of necessary means. 
The men are mechanics or clerks, and theif 
| money stops when their labor ceases ; so thatit 
| js simply impossible for them to leave the city. 

Then there are thousands of gentiemen of 
business who remain and toil all the summer 
long in the heated, oven-like city, that their 








| 


| wives and daughters may have means to breathe 
the fresh air of mountain and sea-shore; t 
dress richly, dance, flirt, and have a good time 





bein’ in the city last winter, though she always_ 
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generally. This has become so common that 
few of the ladies see the selfishness and injus- 
tice of their lives. Why should the wife and 
daughter have all the delight of life, and all 
the enjoyment money can procure, when it is 
the over-wearied husband and father who toils 
from year to year to earn these pleasures? I 
think he is the one who should have the recrea- 
tion, if both cannot afford it. No wonder so 
many more men than women die of apoplexy 
and congestion! Worried and harassed by the 
constantly increasing demands of the Moloch, 
Fashion, who by his indulgence has crept into 
his family and obtained complete control ; op- 
pressed by the weight of accumulating debts, 
of which the women know not; and sweltering 
all summer long in the oppressive heat, it is no 
wonder that his powers give way, and that he 
so often drops into his grave from exhaustion 
and embarrassment, leaving these butterflies 
unprovided for ; and who, instead of mourning 
over a most indulgent friend, are too apt to 
condemn him for his mismanagement and their 
own poverty. Yet Nat says that half the fash- 
jonable people live in this way; rising on the 
tide, floating along a little way at the expense 
and toil of indulgent parents, and then sinking 
out of sight fgrever. I hope and pray that the 
good God will never let me so far forget my 
duty to those upon whom I may depend. 

I see by the city papers that many of our 
society people have gone to Europe for the 
summer. This is now so common that it is 
no longer an exception but a rule among the 
wealthy classes. Notwithstanding all the ter- 
rible disasters at sea, they still go on, fearless 
and confiding, across the treacherous waters. 

Mr. King, whose literary receptions we at- 
tended while in Washington, is gone, with his 
young wife, for a year or two’s sojourn in the 
old world; Mrs. Barrett, of Four-and-a-half 
Street, is in Paris with her little colored maid, 
Julia; Mr. E. H. Miller, the fine artist and 
pleasant gentleman, has gone fora four months’ 
tour; Mrs. Pierrepont, the wife of the new 
Attorney-General, with her family, and Mrs, 
Senator Stewart, with her daughter, Mrs. 
Hooker, are also in Europe, while Professor 
L. C. Loomis, of Capitol Hill, with his family 
and a large party of tourists, are taking their 
annual summer tour. I learn that these tours 
are very successful, costing each tourist much 
less than a single traveller would be obliged-to 
spend, while one has nothing to care for; 
everything being done for the company by the 
organizer of the tours. Mr. Orth, of Indiana, 
whom we often met last season, and who has 
since received the appointment of Minister to 
Vienna, has taken his family with him to Eu- 
rope; while there are still others gone whom 
we have met, but whose names I cannot recall. 

And, perhaps, I too may one day visit those 
old historic and classic lands. Paris, Geneva, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, Naples, and Venice— 





how glorious to see them all; and possibly see 
with my natural sight. the legended castles of 
the Rhine, and the dear old shrines of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; Abbottsford, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Newstead Abbey, Loch Katrine and 
the bonnie banks of Ayr! Ah, how much do 
our fancy and education owe to these spots, 
made immortal by the power of genius! And 
I wonder if pilgrims from the East will come, 
a century hence, to visit the shrines of Ameri- 
ean genius! Perhaps it will take longer, but 
that time will surelycome. Already has Whit- 
tier made the isles and shoals of New England 
famous by his tender and unequalled songs. 
He has set the rough names of the Northern 
Aborigines to music, and immortalized the 
brave deeds and tender cares of the pioneers 
and pilgrims; while his summer ‘‘ Tent on the 
Beach,’’ his olden home, “Snow-bound” in the 
icy hands of winter, and the lovely maiden and 
loving, helpful wife ‘‘ Among the Hills,’”’ are 
as immortal as the songs of Britain’s bards. 

Already have our artists made our magnifi- 
cent falls and lakes and grand old mountains 
familiar to our brothers across the sea. And 
if, while yet in our infancy in both literature 
and art, so nruch has been done, what may we 
not promise ourselves in the great future? 
Even here in our little valley, hundreds of pic- 
tures and poems lie waiting in silence for the 
power divine to breathe into them the harmony 
of verse, or the hues of immortal art. No one 
possessed of genius cowld behold them without 
singing or painting their beauty. It would be 
as impossible as for you, Mr. Godey, to behold 
a sublime scene without expressing, in some 
way, your admiration. But while we, poor 
human beings, grow jealous that our streams 
and mountains remain unhonored by the no- 
tice of the world, Nature, with calm dignity, 
carries on her wonderful transformations in 
lovely spots, in mountain ravines and far-away 
glens, where the eye of man sees not; conscious 
of an Eye whose vision is not dimmed, either 
by clouds or storms, or the darkness of the 
night. And so, like the sphynx, she lets the 
ages pass, careless of the knowledge or the 
comprehension of man; careless if her grand 
features are ever copied by his feeble hand, or 
her beauty extolled by his songs; which, to 
her, are no more, nay, not half so much, as 
those of the cricket or the wren which find 
shelter upon her bosom! 

But—was there ever so dreamy a girl? Here 
lintended to tell you a great deal about the Mo- 
ravian camp-meeting and many other things; 
and before I know it I am away off dreaming 
dreams of the old world, and hiding myself 
amid the untrodden glens of the mountains. 
Well, perhaps it’s natural for me to think a 
great deal about Europe just now. And, too, 
if I do not praise our mountains, who zi! do 
it? Everybody goes to Colorado to praise the 
bare and barren mountain chains whose peaks 
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are covered with eternal snows, and whose 
verdure is confined altogether to pines .and 
aspen trees; while our rich, green hills have 
none to sing their praises. We have woods 
and vales beautiful as Arcadia; lovely as the 
garden of Eden; any of which would make 
more pleasing pictures than the snow-clad 
Rocky Mountains, or the frowning Sierras of 
the far West. But these are near the homes of 
our writers, artists, and savans; and weall know 
that whatever is farthest away and most diffi- 
cult. to reach, is ever most highly prized; as 
poor Abe Harmer doubtless thinks, if he could 
only express himself. He recently told one 
of my numerous cousins that he ‘‘was sure 
Allie ’d ’a’ married him if she ’d never ’a’ met 
that slick furrener.”’ 

Well, well, we do weary of what we have al- 
ways Known. Ido not lose my love of home, 
or of the scenes of my youth; but I do grow 
tired of some of their ignorant inhabitants; at 
least when they prove so very obtrusive. I 
intended telling of the Dunkard camp-meet- 
ing; how they take their babies and cradles 
with them, and all sleep in the great loft of 
the ‘‘meetin’-house ;’’ how the women and lit- 
tle girls all wear caps—not ‘‘ Martha Washing- 
ton’’ ones, but a kind of Quaker cap; how they 
take their babies into meeting and feed them 
during the sermon ; how they have a kitchen 
attached to the church, and cook and eat and 
invite all visitors to dine with them—excepting 
always the “lamb soup,” which is their sacra- 
ment; how they baptize with the face fore- 
most, giving three separate dips, in the ‘name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ;” 
and how the young men and women go about 
with locked hands, or arms around ‘each other, 
through the groves, as innocently as if they 
were in the garden of Eden. 

Annie Perkins and her mother go to Rock 
Enon Springs to-day, to remain during the 
season. Yours, ALICE. 


—————_-_ =- = 


CHANGE. 

WE see the results of change upon every 
side ; it buries our choicest treasures, and de- 
faces but to revive in a new and radiant form. 
All material things have fallen in the wreck 
of time’s well-ordered transformation. We 
perchance may see from day to day some hid- 
den way in life from which we may gather 
gold and wisdom ; ways which time and change 
have wrought for life’s needs. Every object 
which meets our sight or touch has graced a 
thousand forms. Progress is the order of our 
being, and is but a growth under the law of 
innovation. The world of change is daily iay- 
ing golden treasures at our feet, creating new 
designs, transforming and adjusting every- 
thing in nature to meet the wants of our being ; 
bringing spring, with its buds and bloom; 








—— 


summer, with its golden grain; autumn, with 
its tinted, scattered foliage; and lastly, stern 
winter, with her garlands of unsullied snows 
covering the products of the year. Change is 
peopling the realm of thought and action with 
new and varied life, bringing every materia] 
form and spiritual power to act in harmony 
with the law of progress and development. 
Our greatest gifts are products from the cor. 
roding touch of time and change, and in all 
the ways of life our footsteps are passing 
through a state of never-ending transforma. 
tions, which, if the heart be pure, polish the 
outer man, elevate the character, build up the 
intellect, giving him such a comprehensive and 
acute discernment as will place him well upin 
the ranks of the moral and literary society of 
the world. A. E. CoLsy., ° 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF PROVIDENCE, 

A LITTLE error of the eye, a misguidance of 
the hand, a slip of the foot, a starting of a 
horse, a sudden mist, or a great shower, ora 
word undesignedly cast forth in an army, has 
turned the stream of victory from one side to 
another, and thereby disposed of empires and 
whole nations. No prince ever returns safe 
out of a battle but may well remember how 
many blows and bullets have gone by him that 
might easily have gone through him; and by 
what little odd unforeseen chances death has 
been turned aside, which seemed in a full, 
ready, and direct career to have been posting 
to him. All which passages, if we do not ac- 
knowledge to have been guided to their re 
spective ends and effects by the conduct of a 
superior and a Divine hand, we do by the same 
assertion cashier all providence, strip the Al- 
mighty of his noblest prerogative, and make 
God, not the Governor, but the mere Spectator 
of the world.—Doctor South. 


———————-»-e___ 
THE LOVER'S MADRIGAL. 
BY SYLVIA SYBIL. 








THE wild rose now blooms on the prairie, Nell Neal, 
And the lark warbles sweetly to thee; 

All the hours I do dream of my fairy Nell Neal, 
Then, dearest, come wander with me; 

And we'll cut the bright flowers among the deep 

grass 

That abound on the prairie, Nell Neal, 

And the lingering sunset too quickly will pass 
While my love unto thee I reveal. 


We will pick the ripe strawberries as we go, Nell 
Neal, 

Ere the dew-drops surprise with their kiss, 

For their sweet lips outvie their red glow, Nell Neal, 
And earth seems an Eden of bliss. 

And we will look back through a vista of years 
To this day a memento, Nell Neal, 

And together we ‘ll share ail our hopes, our fears, 
Whilst love proves all sorroW unreal. 
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A NOBLE SACRIFICE. 


BY JUDITH K. DE RUYTER. 








I. 


“TABITHA !”’ 

“Well, Kate !”’ 

“You are wanted below stairs. 
ger has arrived from your uncle’s.”’ 

Tabitha descended the ricketty stairway in 
some perturbation. She was a young, fair- 
haired girl, with a timid, quiet way with her. 
Kate, who had called her, stood awaiting her 
descent; a tall, angular woman, with the 
marks of a toilsome, weary life in her listless 
air and careless ways. Kate was troubled, 
and wondered who should send for Tabitha 
from her uncle’s at such a time. 

By the poor dilapidated doorway stood the 
messenger, a man whom Tabitha had never 
seen before, invested with the imperturbable, 
important air common to members of his call- 
ing. Tabitha gazed upon him with awe, a 
tremor about her lips, and almost tears in her 
eyes... 

“Did you wish to see me? 
happened at uncle’s?”’ 

“Yes, miss, I am sorry to say that there has 
been some trouble at home.”’ 

“Trouble?” from Kate Bevis, anxiously. 

“Mother?” queried Tabitha, in alarm. 

“Yes, miss; your mother has been took 
with one of her attacks, and’’— twirling his 
hat about awkwardly in his hands. 

“ And--is—no, mother is not dead ?’’ 

“Yes, miss.”’ 

A shriek of mortal agony rent the air, and 
Kate stepped forward and caught Tabitha in 
her arms. 

“You were too quick with the news!’ she 
said, sternly. 

The man fumbled still with his hat, but in 
the strange confusion of doors opening and 
shutting, and people descending the stairway, 
he was forgotten. 


A messen- 


Has anything 


“Poor child! what is it?”’ asked many femi- | 


nine voices; and an eager array of women, 
aroused from their millinering and dressmak- 


ing, patted Tabitha, almost wept over her, and | 


ended by running for her hat and cloak, that 
She might be taken home. ‘Her mother!” 


they said, shaking their heads pitifully. “A | 
sad life ended, but she don’t see it that way.” | 


“Of course she don’t, Jane Fairnie!’’ said 


Tabitha’s most intimate friend, a pretty, dark- | 


haired thing, with an attempt at style in her 


modestly made gown, and carefully piled-up | 


thignon. ‘And I’d like to know if you would 
see it that way either, if it was you. Poor 
Tabitha’s mother was all she had in the world, 
and now she’s no one but a gumpy old uncle.” 
“Well, Lisette, who pities her more than 1? 
Here ’s her bonnet, poor thing! and here’s her 
VOL. xCI1.—16 
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cloak. Run and put them on her, and I'll see 
her home myself, if madame will let me.’’ 

Jane Fairnie, madame permitting, saw Ta- 
bitha home, covering her tear-stained face 
with a thick green veil, and, upon arriving at 
the plain wooden house painted brown where 
Tabitha’s uncle dwelt, they ascended the steps 
thereto, and soon stood within the meagre 
hall-way. Here Tabitha’s uncle met them, 
and he had pursed his mouth into an expres- 
sion of sadness, and had tears in his foxy eyes. 
He rubbed his hands together refiectingly. 
‘“‘All is over,’ he said. ‘‘We must be re- 
signed.”’ 

Tabitha fled past him hurriedly, up the stairs, 
into her mother’s room. 

‘Mother !’’ she moaned, piteously. 

No reply; only a cold, dark face on the old- 
fashioned four-poster bedstead, hands folded 
peacefully, and a poor black dress floating 
about the attenuated form. 

“Dead! Gone, mother, gone away for- 
ever !’” 

Some one stirred within the room, but Tabi- 
tha never noticed, and slowly steps receded 
across the carpet, out from the room, in which 
was such a mixture of poverty and wealth, 
into the hall, and down the stairway; but the 
young doctor, who had attended poor Mrs. 
Floriac in her last sudden illness, never forgot 
the sweet, girlish face he had that moment 
seen in the chamber of death, and it seemed to 
him the saddest, sweetest countenance he had 
ever beheld. 

Jane Fairnie still lingered to talk of Mrs. 
Floriac’s sudden taking away, and, as the doc- 
tor came down stairs, she said :— 

‘*Was it so very unexpected, sir ?’’ 

Tabitha’s uncle had left her a moment ago, 
and as the doctor stopped it occurred to Jane 
Fairnie that he wasa very handsome man, but 
young, and consequently much upset by per- 
haps one of his first death-bed scenes. 

“Very sudden, indeed ; asevere hemorrhage, 
which resulted in instant death. Mrs. Floriac 


| bore it well.’’ 


‘““A lovely woman, but very unfortunate. 
Between you and me, sir, it is a blessing that 
her life is ended.”’ 

‘She suffered a great deal.” 

*‘Both in body and mind. You know her 


| history ?”’ 


“Tam not acquainted with it.”’ 

‘She ain’t like none of us; she ain’t, you 
know, sir, common folks, I mean. She mar- 
ried into a good family, and come of a good 
family herself; but her husband deserted her, 
and she was left all alone without no money ; 
so she tried to support herself, but her health 
gave out, so that she had to come and live 
with her brother; and,’’ lowering her voice, 
“he’s sunk awful low from what he was, 
what with gambling and all that, and now 
he’s poor as poor can be, and I don’t see how 
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he keeps this roof over his head, nor where the 
money to bury her up stairs is to come from, 
unless madame advances Tabitha’s salary.’’ 

“Tabitha?” 

“That ’s Mrs. Floriac’s daughter, who’s 
just gone up stairs. She works at our place, 
Madame Flannegan’s, the dressmaker and 
milliner, you know, and we think a sight of 
her, poor thing! though we understand she 
ain’t none of us.’’ 

The young doctor listens gravely. Surely a 
handsome, refined countenance, which he pos- 


sesses, full of intellect and power, one which | 





will make its mark in the world, and stamp its | 


impression indelibly upon the time in which it 


works and lives. He is dark, tall, thin, and | 


with a smooth face, whereon the lines show 
well, and the firm, forcible mouth, and some- 
what determined-.chin, speak worlds for him. 
A man to love a tender, confiding woman, and 
take her kindly to his heart of hearts, never 
forsaking her, to make her life a dream of joy, 
and with his manliness shield her from all 
harm—such is young Hubert Cotterill, as he 
stands there talking of the girl he has just 
seen, and seen for the first time, and who has 
made such a deep impression upon him. He 
hears even now her heart-breaking sobs, and 
as he says good-by to Jane Fairnie, and passes 
out of the front door, his heart is sad within 
him, and his eyes are full of tears. 

Outside it is a fair spring day, and pleasant 
skies shine down upon the shabby-genteel 
street wherein lives Tabitha’s uncle, as well 





as upon the fashionable thoroughfare in which | 
may be found Doctor Cotterill’s office. The | 
| and tears, bitter indeed, course their way down 


two, strange to say, are not far distant the one 


from the other. In large cities poverty and | 


riches embrace one another, so tospeak. Doc- 
tor Cotterill is of good family, and is sure in 


time to command a prosperous business, but | 


at present he is obliged to take up with such 
patients as he can get. Is it fate which has 
brought him to Finch Street ? 





Il. 


Finca Street still, and another fair spring 
day, the house where Tabitha’s uncle dwells, 
open to the air, and flowers upon the window- 
sill of the room where Mrs. Floriac died. A 
sad, sweet face peering out at Doctor Cotterill 
from the shabby parlor down stairs, wondering 
vaguely who has come to call. 

“T am thé doctor—Doctor Cotterill,’’ twirl- 
ing his hat nervously in his hands. 

“Oh!” from Tabitha ; “and you came to” — 

“To inquire how you all are.’”’ 

“Uncle and I are quite well. We are get- 
ting ready to move away,’’ showing Doctor 
Cotterill into the parlor with strange grace. 

“To move away? Where are you going?” 

“IT do not know.” 


Doctor Cotterill thinks this is very odd, and | 











wonders what kind of girl it is who does not 
know, or apparently care, what is to become 
of her. Fancy any of his young lady friends 
placed in such a predicament ! 

‘*Poverty is hard to bear,’’ he thinks, but 
says, ‘‘ You are not to move from the city?” 

“IT do not care. Any change would please 
me ; but I should regret leaving Madame Flan. 
negan’s. Work is bard to get, and the girls 
there are very kind.”’ 

‘Perhaps you have relatives, Miss Floriae, 
to whom you can apply? Your name is a good 
name.”’ 

“T should rather die than apply to my 
father’s family !’’ 

Hubert Cotteri!l had thought he was address. 
ing a girl, but in that moment he saw his mis- 
take. . Miss Floriac was a woman, owning her 
womanhood by right of sorrow and tears, and 
wearing it regally. As she stood, leaning one 
hand upon the window-ledge, the other clutch 
ing at her black dress fiercely, the young doe 
tor felt like taking her then and there into the 
peace and comfort of his own fortunate life; 
but, alas! there had been decreed for Tabitha 
fierce struggles, both with her own heart and 
an unkind fate. 

“Well, what are you to do?” 

“I do not know, I am sure. Uncle thinks 
he can get a place at one of the theatres. We 
are all theatrically inclined in our family.” 

**But you cannot go upon the stage ?”’ 

“No, I am not strong enough, I know; but 
I must work. They say work makes one for- 
get, and that would be such a boon.” The 
head, covered with golden curls, is drooped, 


= 


the fair young cheeks. “You must pardon 


me, sir; but mamma, if you knew her, was 80 
sweet and good! and her life was so sad! My 
uncle, if you will not tell it, is not living under 
his own name. My mother was a De Coftois. 
We are of French descent.’’ 

Doctor Cotterill started perceptibly. “A 
De Coftois!” he said. ‘‘Then you are entitled 
to the best society in the land, and I find you 
living obscurely, and working at an Irish- 
Frenchwoman’s for your daily bread!” 

“Oh, sir! but if we have done nothing 
wrong ; if mamma and I have been innocent, 
though unfortunate, you cannot blame Us. 
There are none of my mother’s relatives living 
who would care to hear from me. Mamma’s 
marriage dissatisfied both families ; one on ac 
count of her want of dowry, and the other on 
account of my father’s dissipated habits. Sol 
would not lay claim to the protection of either, 
except in the person of my uncle Ben, with 
whom I now live.” 

“But I know the De Coftois. There is old 
Madame de Coftois, or Madame Amélie, 8 
they call her, who, I am sure, would gladly 
welcome a young, protectorless girl to het 
home.” 
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“Protectorless?’’ queried Tabitha, proudly. 
“Thave my uncle, sir, and Kate has promised | 
to follow me wherever I go.’’ | 

“Kate?” 

“Kate Bevis, one of Madame Flannegan’s | 
hands. She has linked her fate with mine, | 
and rove where I may, has promised to work | 
for me, though we must work for one another, | 
and always to keep by my side, come what | 


will.” | 


Doctor Cotterill regards Tabitha in more 
and more amazement. She, a De Coftois, | 
daiming friendship with ene of Madame Flan- 
negan’s workwomen. 

“] see, sir, you are surprised; but if you 
aly knew what Kate and all the girls have 
done for me! With their own hands they 
laid my mother out, and out of their slender 
purses they paid the funeral expenses and 
the doctor’s’”— Tabitha stopped abruptly. | 
“No, sir; you must pardon me. They told | 
meof your generous refusal to accept money. 
The money they paid was lent to me, and the | 
money due you, sir, Iam still going to owe to | 
you.”’ 

The young doctor flushed painfully, and ap- | 
peared to be much embarrassed. Tabitha also 
was for the moment somewhat confused. Just 
then, though neither noticed it, an old, aristo- | 
mtic lady was making her way up the steps 
ofthe brown house on Finch Street, and peer- 
ingatits tumble-down architecture. Strangely, 
mold lady, with fierce black eyes, and an in- 
domitable pride stamped upon every lineament 
other face. Doubtless Finch Street was a new 
neighborhood to her, that she regarded it with 
sich a piercing gaze. Such, indeed, was the 
case, and Madame de Coftois, or ‘‘Madame 





Amélie,” as she was called, was at that mo- 
ment congratulating herself upon the fact. 
She rang at the door, a rambling, broken ring, 
a though all the bones in a skeleton were be- | 
ing pulled simultaneously by a string. Mr. | 
Benjamin de Coftois, at present going under | 
the pseudonym of Mr. Benjamin Briggs, was | 
passing up the steps at the moment, and, lift- 
ing his hat politely, he unfastened the door for 
id Madame Amélie, and motioned for her to 
precede him into the house. 

“To what do I owe the honor of this call, 
madame ?”’ he asked, his foxy eyes looking out 
viciously. 

“Your brother sent me, Mr. Benjamin de 
Cofteis. I come not to see you, but my hus- 
band’s niece, Miss Tabitha Floriac.”” The old 
ldy’s tones were tremulous with age, yet these 
words were spoken with quiet distinctness and 
determination. 

“You should have come before! Now, mad- 
ame, it is late in the day. We buried my sister | 
‘wo weeks ago.”’ 





“I know all that; yet I also know that it is 
letter late than never. Come, Benjamin de | 
Coftois, it is to your advantage to treat me | 


civilly, for I am here to relieve you of a 
burden.” 

The two stood in the hall-way. ‘There is 
some one in the parlor, and it is as well that 
you do not see Tabitha as yet. Pray, come 
with me up stairs,’’ said Benjamin de Coftois, 
as he led the way to the very room where Mrs. 
Floriac had breathed her last. Madame Amé- 
lie entered this latter with surprise. It was 
not so poverty-stricken in appearance as she 
had expected, and it is probable that she recog- 
nized in it some cherished baubles of her dead 
sister-in-law’s youthful days. Indeed, strange 
memories were stirred in her breast, memories 
in which she saw herself a girlish, timid bride, 
with no one to welcome her cordially into her 
husband’s family save her husband’s youthful, 
pretty sister, and, gazing around at the odd 
room, tears came into her eyes. ‘‘Here she 
spent her last days! Here she died !’’ said her 
brother’s voice, as he shaded his face with his 
hands in real, not feigned grief, this time. 

‘* And those flowers on the window-sill! Vio- 
lets, spring violets! I remember she wore 
them in her hair the first night I came to the 
De Coftois Grange. Who gave them her in her 
last days? Oh, I am glad poor Jessie had that 


| one solace !’’ 


‘“‘Her daughter, madame, with the money 
earned at Mme. Flannegan’s, the dressmaker’s, 
bought her mother that present the day before 
she died.”’ 

‘*What! one of the De Coftois an apprentice 
ata mantuamaker’s! Impossible!’’ 

Benjamin de Coftois shrugged his shoulders, 
as much as to say, “Have your own thoughts, 
Madame Amélie, the fact remains! And now 
to business,’’ he added, aloud. ‘“‘You have 


| come upon some special errand, Isee. What 


is that errand?” 

‘*My husband sends me for Tabitha. We 
have no family, and are longing for some 
bright, young presence in the house. You 
know we live out at the old grange now. My 
husband bought it in, and has repaired it, and 
modernized it somewhat as well.’’ 

‘“‘You are reported rich, Madame Amélie,” 
scraping his hands together reflectively. 

Madame Amélie smiled faintly. ‘We are 
able to keep Tabitha in good style.” 

Benjamin de Coftois coughed, then walked 
up and down the room slowly. He had heard 
rumors lately, rumors that his brother’s firm 
was in a somewhat unsteady position. Could 
money be made out of a failing man? 

‘Well, you consent?” asked Madame Amé- 
lie, eagerly. ‘‘I long to see Tabitha. Is she 
like her mother? Is she pretty?” 

‘‘Sheis like Mrs. Floriac, but much prettier.” 

‘“‘Ah! then she is a beauty! How I shall 
love her! Hasshe received a good education ?”’ 

‘‘Her mother’s life has been migratory, but 
Mrs. Floriac taught herdaughter incessantly.’’ 

“That is good! Jessie was exceedingly in- 
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telligent herself. Hem! Has Tabitha any 


lover?” 

‘*No, madame; none.”’ 

‘But I heard a man’s voice in the parlor.”’ 

“It was the doctor’s; the one who attended 
her mother in her last illness.’’ 

“You are sure that he is not a lover ?”’ 

“This is the first time the two have met.” 

**That is well! very well! And I can have 
Miss Floriac?’”” The old lady stood tapping 
her eye-glasses impatiently upon the window- 
stil, whilst Benjamin de Coftois gazed off ab- 
sently. 

“Yes,” stroking his chin, meditatively. 
**She is yours.” 

Madame Amélie’s eyes fairly danced in her 
head. “When can you get her ready to come 
with me?” 

“To-morrow.” 

So Tabitha’s fate was sealed, and the dark, 
wretched past was shut away forever by the 
gates of the present, which promised much for 
her happy future. 

Finch Street lost its cheeriest sun-ray, but 
De Coftois Grange gained in additional beauty 
and light. 

Tabitha went to live with Madame Amélie, 


taking with her one only reminder of the days | 


when Fate had been cruel to her, in the person 
of Kate Bevis, her companion and maid. 





Ill. 


Madame Amélie’s home was off upon the | 


turnpike just out of town, and a queer, origi- 
nal place it was, too. It appeared to be all in- 
finitesimally divided windows, and odd little 
turrets and projections. From time to time, 
De Coftois Grange had been added to, and it 
now presented a most straggling, though not 


unpicturesque appearance. There were all- 


styles of architecture abounding in its con- 
struction, from sternest Grecian to the ancient 
Gothic, and over it all clamnbered and straggled 
wistaria, roses, and clematis. In the carefully 
laid-out garden-beds there grew a wealth of 
lovely flowers, the hues of which set off to per- 
fection the numerous groups of statuary, for 
which Mr. Charles de Coftois, Madame Amé- 
lie’s husband, had a most insatiable penchant. 
Floras, odd-looking beef-eaters, cupids, satyrs, 


were to be met with upon every side, and the | 


garden was fairly peopled with mute, marble 
creatures, who stared at one another, and won- 
dered how Fate had thrown them in such plea- 
sant places. Interiorly, De Coftois Grange 
presented a never-failing surprise to its ex- 
plorer. One came upon the most unexpected 


apartments, and could not ascend a staircase 


but half-way up a door opened, and there was 
a most comfortable room. disclosed to view. 
Madame Amélie had indulged her French taste 
for effect in the garnishing of every apartment, 
and the result was a perfect arrangement of 





every minor detail, insomuch that the house 
presented a complete artistic picture. No Spot, 
however, was so prettily arranged as madame’s 
tea-room, as she called it, where everything 
was Japanese, even to the tea-service and flow. 
| er-pots. In this spot Madame Amélie loved to 
| linger after her late dinner, and sip tea and 
| gaze off at the sunset dreamily. 

It was summer now, and the roses were ip 
full bloom, shedding their fragrance upon the 
soft, evening air. Madame Amélie was in the 
tea-room, and seated by her side was the slight, 

| graceful figure of her niece Tabitha. Mme, 
Amélie’s dress was a lavender muslin, and she 
| had lavender ribbons in her cap, which in ber 
constituted the mourning worn in remem 
brance of poor Tabitha’s mother. Tabitha wa 
attired in a dark muslin with a black ribbon 
sash, and carelessly placed among her golden 
curls was a jet dagger, which contrasted well 
with the hue of her sunny hair. Her face was 
very sad, for she could not forget her late logs, 
yet this intense sadness was exceedingly be 
coming to her. There had been a guest at the 
De Coftois dinner that evening, and he was 
now lingering with his host over the De Cot 
| tois wines. 
‘**Tlow do you like Mr. Meriones, Tabitha?” 
asked Madame Amélie, pausing with her Inda 
China teacup suspended in her hand, and Jook 
ing at her niece somewhat searchingly. 

“Oh! He is very pleasant, aunt. I did not 
say much to him, you know, nor he to me.” 

“Tt was not necessary, my dear. He had 
| your uncle to talk to; yet, upon the whole, do 
| you not think him a charming man? Heiss 
| settled in his opinions; not at all like the very 
young men one meets in society nowadays. 
Besides, he has suffered, which adds an inte 
rest to him.”” Madame Amélie coughed, re 
flectively, and looked up quickly to see the 
effect of her words. She understood young 
girl nature well, and especially the nature of 
the young girl before her. 

“Suffered?” asked Tabitha, a deep interest 
showing itself in her blue eyes. ‘‘ How hashe 
suffered ?”’ 

‘*He is, as you know, a Cuban, and he onee 
loved a young Cuban girl devotedly. She was 
| above him in position, and her parents for 
bade the marriage. They took their daughter 
abroad, so that she might forget ; but she never 
forgot, and one day drowned herself out of 
| despair.” 

Tabitha had listened deeply interested, her 
tea pushed away from her, and her hands 
| crossed upon her lap. 
| Poor girl!” 

‘Foolish girl, my dear Tabitha,” said het 
aunt, sternly. ‘She showed a vast disrespet 
for the will of her parents. A disobedient 
child will make a bad wife, and Mr. Meriones, 
| though he is unaware of the fact, escaped & 
| great infliction by the death of his fiancée.” 
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“How can 
with unusual boldness. “lam sure that she 
was faithful, faithful till death.”’ 

Just then two figures sauntered into the tea- 
room. 

The young lady is agitated. ‘Faithful till 
death?’ said the low, musical voice of Mr. 
Meriones, close by Tabitha’s ear. ‘You are 
young to know the meaning of those sad, sweet 
words.’’ 

Mr. Charles de Coftois and his guest were 
the very antipodes of oneanother. The former 
was light, stout, and jolly in his manners, whilst 
Mr. Meriones was dark, thin, and with the most 
melancholy air possible. As he gazed at Ta- 
bitha now, his deep, expressive eyes seemed to 
pierce her soul. Involuntarily she started, and 
felta strange repugnance steal over her for her 
uncle?s guest. 

“Tabitha is not speaking of her own experi- 
ence,” put in Madame Amélie, as she indo- 
ently waved her odd, Japanese fan in front 
of her. ‘‘Sheis a mere child, and, therefore, 
knows nothing whatever of the subject under 
discussion.’’ 

Mr. Meriones had seated himself by the lovely 
young girl, who interested him deeply, and be- 
gan to talk with her, and draw her out. Mad- 
ame and her husband meanwhile wandered, 
arm in arm, up and down the terrace in front 
of the French windows. How could Tabitha 
guess that this meeting had been purposely 
brought about? She knew that Mr. Meriones 
was charmed with her, for her womanly tact 
told her as much; but she could not like him, 
although she was very pleasant to him. 

“You are one to be faithful till death,’’ mur- 
mured the voice of Mr. Meroines. ‘Fortunate 
he who wins your love.’”’ He sighed, deeply, 
and Tabitha flushed beneath his regard. 

“Tam sure I know nothing about it.’’ 

“Oh, happy mortal! Your romance is all to 
come !’" 

The summer evening passed away pleasantly 
enough, for Mr. Meriones fully understood the 
art of being entertaining, and he had fixed his 
affections upon this pretty niece of Charles de 
Coftois the first moment he had seen her, and 
Tabitha listened to his wonderful accounts of 
the southern land, from whence he came, with 
her blue eyes all alight with interest; and her 


hands clasped before her in a way she had of | 


doing when at all engrossed in anything. 
Meanwhile, Madame Amélie and her hus- 








} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





band talked quietly together upon the terrace | 


inso low a voice that no one lingering near 
could hear them. 


you say so, aunt?” said Tabitha, | we can. Tabitha is exceedingly fresh and 


pretty, and 1 saw at once that he admired her 
greatly. She is young, impressionable, and he 
is assuredly a most fascinating man, one who 
would, beside his great wealth, make her an 
excellent husband. It is our duty,’’ said Mr. 
Charles de Coftois, pompously, ‘‘to provide for 
the future of our dead sister’s child.”’ 

“‘To be sure!’ murmured Madame Amélie. 
“There are no younger men around to inter- 
fere with the result we propose to accomplish, 
and, as expedition is of immense consequence, 
I shall be as expeditious as possible. It is, as 
you say, our bounden duty to care for the wel- 
fare of Jessie’s only child. I shall certainly do 
my duty in this respect.’’ 

“‘We must invite Mr. Meriones here soon 
again.”’ 

“‘Unfortunately, Tabitha and her maid are 
going in town to spend a week at your Cousin 
Simon’s; but we can curtail the visit, per- 
haps.” 

‘*Do as you think best.”’ 

The sunset tints were fading in the western 
sky, and the long stretch of garden below the 
terrace began to look vague and shadowy. 
Darkness was creeping over the mass of fra- 
grant flowers, which lifted their heads upward 
with such a wreath of beauty. Their scent 
came in on the evening air, fragrant and deli- 
cious. Soon lights gleamed in the tea-room, 
where Tabitha and Mr. Meriones sat talking 
together. Looking in at them, they made a 
pretty picture— Tabitha, with her fair face 
alight; and Mr. Meriones, with his dark one 
bent toward her with interest. 

A light muslin dress rustled, and a Japanese 
fan waved toand fro. Thenit tapped Tabitha 
carelessly upon the shoulder. She was just 
saying, in reply to a question put to her by 
Mr. Meriones, ‘‘ Iam going away for a week, to 
visit some cousins whom I have never seen,’’ 
when Madame Amélie smiled down upon her 
placidly. 

“You cannot be spared for so long a time, 
my darling. Your uncle says you must return 
in three days.’’ 

Already Tabitha was most submissive to her 
aunt’s will. She was deeply grateful to her 
for all she had done, and labored truly to be a 
comfort to her. In the future there were to 
be stern trials of her strength, though Tabitha 
could not see the dark clouds then. 

‘* As you wish, my dear aunt,’’ said her quiet 
voice. 

Mr. Meriones noted Ler submission, and it 
pleased him. Madame Amélie saw all this 


“My dear Charles, if this man will only help | with her piercing eyes, standing there smiling 
you, Iam sure your firm can pull through this blandly. She was a very clever woman, cer- 


time, can it not?’ 

“Certainly; but if he will only help me. 
There lies the difficult point of the matter. 
The only way to do is to entertain him in our 
best styie, putting every effort forward, which 


tainly, and was playing her cards well. Would 
she win the game? The future will tell. 














IV. 


‘*Werhave met before,” said Tabitha, bowing 
gracefully, yet flushing deeply as she spoke. 

The scene was in Simon de Coftois’ drawing- 
room, where it was the afternoon of another 
warm day, and the party gathered therein 
were awaiting the descent of a conclave of 
doctors, who had been to visit young George 
de Coftois, and were to stop and see the ladies 
in the drawing-room on their way down stairs. 
Doctor Cotterill was among the number. The 
same student-like face, with its powerful look ; 
the same dark, mellow eyes, which so vividly 
recalled Finch Street to Tabitha’s mind. Doc- 


tor Cotterill bowed gravely, stretched forth his | 


hand in greeting, and sat down by Tabitha’s 
side. 

“Yes, and I am glad we meet again, Miss 
Floriac,”’ he said. 

How glad, she could not know! A slight 
pause upon his part, during which he looked 
at Tabitha with eager, hungry eyes. Had he 
ever been in love before? He had fancied 
himself so, but never until this moment had 
he really felt the feeling. Now it was a sort 
of worship-idolatry, to which he submitted 
himself. They had met once more, and once 
more he could speak to this girl, whose life 


had been so strange in its trials and tempta- | 


tions, so filled with sorrow and despair. 

“Do you like De Coftois Grange?” 

“Oh, so much!” said Tabitha, looking up 
quickly. “They are very kind to me, uncle 
and aunt.” 

“You have, indeed, found a pleasant home.”’ 

There was a strange accent in these words, 
which Tabitha could not understand. Poverty 
stood between them now. Oh, if only this 
fair, sweet flower could have bloomed a little 
longer in Finch Street, to have been trans- 
planted by his care to fairer regions of light! 

** Yes, Fate has been kind to me.” 

Thus Tabitha and young Doctor Cotterill 
met once again, and it happened that the three 
days which Miss Floriac spent at her cousin’s 
were days in which she grew to know young 
Doctor Cotterill well, and which stamped 
themselves indelibly, for good or evil, upon 
the whole future existence of these two. They 
learnt in them the lesson which must come to 
us all as we pass through the world, even to 
those of us who are the most prosaic and com- 
monplace in our ways. Sometimes joy comes 
with the gift, yet oftener sternest disappoint- 
ment, sometimes despair. The pleasant after- 
noon at Simon de Coftois’ was the beginning, 
or rather renewal, of this romance; and when 
once again Tabitha reached De Coftois Grange, 
the young doctor’s image rose before her, kind, 
protecting, a true knight of chivalry, in whom 
were centred all the manly attributes of a hero. 

“You enjoyed yourself at Cousin Simon’s?’’ 
asked Madame Amélie, as Tabitha and Kate 
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descended from the carriage at the door of Dp 

Coftois Grange. 

“Very, very much,” replied Tabitha, smiling 

pleasantly at the remembrance. 

| ‘Did you see any people there? Simon js 
| fond of company.”’ 
“We saw—oh, yes, some people! though | 
| fancy fewer than are usually there, on account 
of me, you know.” 

“Whom did you see ?” 
| ‘Some sweet young girls, and some doctors, 
| friends of Cousin George.” 
| “Ah! young doctors, eh?” 
| “Yes, and among them Doctor Cotterill, 
you know, aunt, who attended mamma during 
her last illness.”’ 
| ‘Tobe sure. So he was there, too? Well, 
go now, my dearest Tabitha, and prepare 
| yourself for dinner. Mr. Meriones will be 
| here.’ . 

Kate Bevis stood regarding Madame Amélie 

strangely. This woman had seen much of the 

| world, and was clever and shrewd. She had 
| always mistrusted Tabitha’s aunt, and had 
| never liked her. She now mistrusted her more 
| than ever, and saw that she was in some way 
plotting mischief. 

“You are to wear white muslin to-night, 
Tabitha. I have had the dress laid out upo 
your bed.” 

Kate Bevis wondered still more at Madame 
Amélie’s strange interest in her niece’s appeat- 
ance; but that evening, when she caught sight 
of Mr. Meriones walking in the garden with 
her young mistress, she shrewdly guessed that 
Madame Amélie wished to marry off her niece 
to the rich young Cuban, yet kept matters 
discreetly to herself, and resolved to await 
events. 


the rich Cuban met pretty. Tabitha Floriac; 
yet, as Fate willed it, Cousin Simon’s family 
sent often for Tabitha, and her aunt, hoping 
no harm would come, allowed her niece to visit 
the city frequently. So Doctor Cotterrill met 
Miss Floriac; and learnt, as day followed day, 
to like her more and more. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Charles de Coftois’ firm was 
in imminent danger of failure. He was a sugar 
merchant, and in some way had intimate busi- 
ness relations with Mr. Meriones. Indeed, 
the latter could alone help him out of his diff- 
culties. When, therefore, Manuel Meriones 
sued for the hand of Miss Tabitha Floriac, Mr. 
Charles de Coftois at once gave his consent to 
the union, without consulting his niece, and 
left it to Madame Amélie to inform the latter 
of the honor which had been conferred upon 
her. Of course, Tabitha could’ not refuse to 
marry so fascinating, eligible a man. There 
was no prior attachment, and the girl must 
care for this handsome Cuban, with his roman- 
tic history, if she were in her nature like other 





girls. 





That evening was only one of many in which 
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A bright morning when Madame Amélie 
took her work down to the summer-house, 
where Tabitha already sat. The sun shone 
upon the lily pond, whose limpid waters glis- 
tened near by. The marble statuary gleamed 
from among the gay-hued plants, and the air 
was redolent of sweetest perfume. 

“This is like Mr. Meriones’ own fair land,’’ 
said Madame Amélie, as her face appeared 
smilingly at the door of the pagoda-shaped 
summer-house. 

Tabitha looked up from her lace frames and 
smiled. 

“Tt must be a lovely country in which he 
lives?” 

“Beautiful, my dear Tabitha,’ replied her 
aunt, seating herself comfortably by the side 
of her niece. ‘‘ He owns a vast extent of land, 
and has built upon it a positive castle.’’ 

Stitch, stitch went Madame Amélie’s hands 
in and out the delicate muslin she was sewing, 
and the rings upon her fingers sparkled as 
they moved here and there. 

“Should you like to go to Cuba, dear child?” 

“Oh, yes! if it be so lovely a land.” 

“But suppose, Tabitha, that you could be 
almost a princess there, wear beautiful clothes, 
and live in a palace?” 

Tabitha looked up quickly, a slight suspicion 
in her gaze. 

“Dear aunt,”’ she said, ‘‘I feel a princess 
here, you are all so good to me.”’ 

“But your uncle and I may not live always, 
and the day will come when you need a pro- 


tector. In fact, my dear child, 1 must speak 
plainly to you. Mr. Meriones wishes to marry 
you.”’ 


Tabitha’s lace frames dropped to the ground, 
and her face flushed deeply. Madame Amélie 
approached her and took her hand tenderly. 

“You must like Mr. Meriones, Tabitha! 
He is so noble, so true, so kind and brave! I 
do not fear to place your fate in his hands.” 

Still no word from Tabitha. 

“Do you not care for him, my darling ?’’ 

“No, aunt, I do not love Mr. Meriones.”’ 

“But love will come in time, will it not? 
You are so young yet that you scarcely com- 
prehend the meaning of the word. Surely,” 
patting Tabitha’s pretty hand tenderly, “‘sure- 
ly, the day will come when you must care for 
80 devoted a suitor.” 

“No, aunt, I could never love Mr. Meriones.’’ 

“But, Tabitha, let me speak frankly with 
you. Your uncle and I are devotedly attached 
to you. We have taken you to our heart of 
hearts. We are also deeply interested in Mr. 
Meriones, and esteem him greatly. In fine, 
Tabitha,” and here Madame Amélie coughed 
in anembarrassed way, ‘‘ Mr. Meriones has put 
your uncle under deep obligations to him. 
Mr. de Coftois’ firm is trembling in a financial 
panic. At any moment we may lose every- 
thing—this house, which has been in the family 








for years ; these grounds, which I love so well. 
All depends upon you, Tabitha. Do you un- 
derstand me ?”’ 

Finch Street rose before Tabitha in that mo- 
ment. Why had she ever left it? In Finch 
Street she had been free, her own mistress ; 
yet now— She gazed up timidly at Madame 
Amélie. How did she know that Doctor Cot- 
verill cared for her? He had never said so; 
and, indeed, at times had seemed distant and 
cold. Madame Amélie was weeping; bitter 
tears, too, which shook her frame quiveringly. 
It came to Tabitha then how much she owed 
te her aunt. Should she accept the chance to 
pay the debt? or should she listen to the 
promptings of a voice which would not be 
still? 

**Aunt,’’ began Tabitha, ‘‘1 owe everything 
to you. You have taken me from poverty to 
riches. Iam not ungrateful.”’ 

**Must the old house go, Tabitha? and must 
we all become beggars ?”’ 

Tabitha stroked her aunt gently. 
will give me time to answer you, aunt?’’ 

‘Yes, aday or so; no longer, Tabitha, for 
every moment has its weight.”’ 

Tabitha kissed her aunt gently. ‘‘Then,’’ 
she said, a sad light in her blue eyes, ‘‘ please 
weep no more. I am going to try bravely to 
give you the answer you wish.’’ 

The summer morning seemed clouded to 
Tabitha, though the sun still shone, the birds 
sang, and the soft breeze sighed through the 
leaves of the rose-bushes, which trailed over 
the summer-house. Madame Amélie smiled 
feebly through her tears. 

“You are a dear, good child,’’ she said; 
‘‘and I knew you. would prove a blessing to 
me.”” Already Madame Amélie saw success 
in her plans, and rejoiced greatly in her keen, 
shrewd heart. 

‘* You will let me go in to Kate Bevis, aunt ?’’ 
asked a tremulous voice. 

Madame Amélie nodded her head, and Tabi- 
tha, picking up her lace frames, left the sum- 
mer-house, and wandered through the flowering 
pathways to De Coftois Grange. 


“You 


we 


MANUEL MERIONES had won the day! This 
fair flower was all his own, and once more life 
looked brightly to him, and the memory of his 
old love faded away, to be replaced by the re- 
membrance of this new-found affection, which 
was his. Day by day saw him at De Coftois 
Grange, loading Tabitha with costly presents, 
winning smiles from Madame Amélie, and 
basking in the sunny presence of her he loved. 
Yet how sad the sweet face grew, and how 
pale and spirituelle it was! The smiles, when 
they came, which was seldom, were weary 
ones, and it seemed as though Tabitha were 
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fading away into another world, slowly, surely. 
Did no one see this? No one, it seemed, but | 
Kate Bevis, who watched her darling tenderly. | 
How could she save one whom she loved so 
dearly? Poor Doctor Cotterill had seen Kate, 
and had told her that one interview he must 
have with Tabitha -before they led her, a silent 
martyr, to her doom. Kate had longed to tell 


him all she knew of the sad story, yet had said | 


no word. Meanwhile, she pondered deeply, 
and studied Mr. Manuel Meriones’ character 
with such strange persistency that he some- 
times gave her an odd, perplexed look, as 
though her regard fretted him. Her chances 


of observation were not many; yet, such as | 


they were, she made good use of them. She 


never entered the room upon small errands | 


for her mistress but she also kept her eyes well | 
open in regard to the dark, handsome man by 
her mistress’ side. 

What was he like? His face was often full 
of sorrowful shadows, as though somewhere or 
other in the dim past there had been fierce 
struggles in his life. If he had felt the sting 
and stab of grief, could he then feel for oth- 
ers? Kate Bevis questioned herself thus inces- 
santly. She loved her young, sweet mistress, 
and would have died for her; but she saw her 
pale, care-worn, fading away, and it seemed | 
as though her hands were tied. 

The wedding-day had almost dawned. Mad- 
ame Amélie had prepared the bride’s trousseau, 
and the exquisite French embroideries, mélange 
of silks and satins, lay in the guest-chamber, a 
most bewildering sight to behold. The young 
bride and groom were to go South at once, and 
live in Mr. Merione’s rich, castle-like home. 
Fate smiled upon Tabitha in a worldly sense, 
but her heart was breaking. Madame Amélie 
could not be totally blind to all this; yet she 
said, ‘‘ All engaged girls grow pale and thin. 
We must expect it.’’ 

In Kate Bevis’ mind there came the promise 
she had pledged to Doctor Cotterill, and one 
evening she told Tabitha that he would be 
down by the lily-pond to say a few words to 
her. Was she right in doing so? and was Ta- 
bitha right in yielding to the request of one in 
whom she could own no further interest? She 
dare not question herself, but found herself by 
the lily-pond that night, pacing there restlessly. 

“Tabitha !’’ 

“Doctor Cotterill!’ 

“You must have known I loved you. My 
darling, why have you rendered me wretched ?” 

“You did not speak. How could I tell? 
And then I owe everything to my aunt, and 
my uncle’s firm was failing. Mr. Meriones 
alone could save it. Do you blame me, know- 
ing as I did that all depended upon me, and 
that I was so deeply indebted to my aunt?” 

“O Tabitha! You did not think of me then, 
and of the life-long anguish you were causing 
me! Tell me, my darling, do you love me?” 


The moonlight shone upon the pale, spirit. 
 uelte face of Tabitha, raised analy toward that 
of Doctor Cotterill. 

| “You know that I do,’’ said the calm, sad 
voice. 

“Then it is not too late yet. You can stil] 
| be my very own. It isasin you are commit- 
| ting, Tabitha.’’ 

She shook her head sadly. ‘There is q 
mystery in it somewhere,” she said, like one 
groping vainly in the dark. 

“It must not, cannot be. You are mine; 
| my very own. O my darling! at the last mo- 
| ment say you relent.” 

‘*Miss Tabitha, you are wanted !’’ called the 
| voice of Kate Bevis. 

“One word. I promise you that I will try 
| my utmost to do what is right. To-morrow 
night I shall send you word of my decision.” 

Tabitha left the lily-pond, and wandered 
| home through the tangled pathways of the 
garden up to the Grange. Her white dress 
fluttered, spectre-like, in and out among the 
flower-beds, and some one watching her thought 
her a fair, distant spirit, sent from some far-off 
realm of dreams, yet not for him. Sadly he 
shook his head, and then and there went forth 
from a bright Paradise he had made for him- 
self, and in which he had for one moment for- 
gotten that his fate was to be sorrow, as surely 
| as “the sparks fly upward.” It was not Doe- 
| tor Cotterill who thus watched Tabitha, though 
| his eyes followed her with adoration. It was 
| Manuel Meriones, gazing steadily from the 

pathway where he had stood but a moment 

before with Kate Bevis. This woman had 
opened his blinded eyes, and had made plain 





| 
| 


to him what he would not see. So Tabithadid . 


not love him; and he, he loved her blindly, 
madly, with all the fervor of his Southern 
spirit. What could he do now? and how acquit 
himself in his present predicament? Marrya 
woman who did not care for him? Blindly 
fallinto the trap that the wary Madame Amélie 
| had set for him? Never! All his reserve of 
| pride rose up in rebellion at the thought. Who 
was the man that could step between him and 
the woman whom he loved? Doctor Cotterill 


| passed that way, and Manuel Meriones, seeing 
| him coming, stepped aside into the shrubbery, 


and watched the dark, handsome face of his 
manly young rival. 

“He is almost a boy, and I’— Years had 
passed over his head, and had calmed and 
stilled his fierce feelings, and set at rest the 
turbid, troubled waters of his life. ‘The fa- 
ture of this boy is in my hands. Shall I forget 
how, in the long ago, my future lay in hands 
which were cruel? Shall I forget how my life 
was warped and rendered wretched? And 
yet how can I relinquish Tabitha, whom I 
love as my life?”” The eyes of Manuel Meri- 
ones were filled with sadness; yet in that mo 





ment, had Tabitha seen them, she would have 
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loved the man most surely. ‘One last look!’’ 
he said, fiercely, and he walked toward De 
Coftois Grange slowly. 

There, at the table in the tea-room,,. sat 
Madame Amélie, sewing upon some fleecy, 
pride-like stuff, with a smile upon her face. 
Near her sat Tabitha, restlessly tapping her 
dainty foot upon the ground, and with her 
hands lying idly in her lap. The golden curls 
fluttered about her flushed face, and the eyes 
he loved so well seemed filled with unshed 
tears. 

“My dear Tabitha, the night air is bad for 
you. Why did you run off into the garden 
that way ?”’ 

“T was so warm, aunt, and restless; very 
restless, indeed.’’ 

“Sad, my own darling; sad, too, at the 
thought of leaving me?” 

“Oaunt!’’ exclaimed Tabitha, as she arose 
and knelt at her aunt’s knees. ‘‘How much 
you have done for me! How good you have 
been to me! Indeed, indeed, 1 am deeply 
grateful to you!’’ 

“My dear child!” said Madame Amélie, 
putting aside her work, and smoothing the 
bowed head of her niece gently. “‘‘ You are 
good and grateful to me!” 

“QO aunt, believe me, I can never forget all 
you have done for me!”’ 

Manuel Meriones drew away. 
Tabitha for the last time! 


He had seen 


The wedding trousseau was locked up in 
Madame Amélie’s guest-chamber, and Madame 
Amélie’s pretty niece no longer wandered 
about the strange house. Here and there were 
traces of her dainty presence in soft, fleecy bits 
of fancy work; yet the fair, beautiful girl was 
gone. Madame Amélie’s bright schemes and 
visions had melted away. Her niece had be- 
come the wife of a poor, struggling doctor, 
and Manuel Meriones had returned alone to 
his home in Cuba. The morning after Tabi- 
tha’s flight, this note reached De Coftois 
Grange :— 


Augquat 8th, 18—. 

MADAME DE CoFrTors: You will perhaps be 
surprised to learn that I aided your niece in 
her flight, and that I brought together two 
noble, loving hearts, though my own was 
strangely torn by the struggle. esterday I 
informed your niece that I had no intention of 
marrying her, and that 1 knew she loved 
oung Cotterill. I begged of her to marry 
im, and put all obstacles out of her path. 
Therefore, place all blame upon my shoulders. 
I have suffered too much in my life to wish 
others to suffer as well. Iunderstand, madame, 
why you so earnestly wished my alliance 
with your niece. The money loaned to your 
husband has been paid, with interest, and I 
have the happiness to wish you all prosperity 
in the future from the possession of the ample 
means he has always been able to shower 
upon you. When this note reaches you, I 


_ Shall be miles away ; yet, before I leave your 





land, must express to you my sincere gratitude 
for your kind hospitality to the stranger. You 
were always most good to me. 

And your niece once again. Madame, you 
were young once, and in love. The days are 
not so far distant but that you remember them 
still. Then forgive two lovers whose sole un- 
happiness will arise from your coldness and 
want of leniency. Pray, tell your husband 
that I say adieu to him regretfully, and that [ 
shall think of him often in my own land. 
Your obedient servant, 

MANUEL MERIONES. 


Madame Amélie was weeping. 

“A most noble man!’’ she said. ‘‘These 
are the hearts girls throw away so ruthlessly ; 
and for what? For two dark eyes which flash 
and sparkle, for an empty purse, and a life of 
drudgery.”’ 

Yet this strange woman, after all, was not 
so angry with her niece:as might be supposed, 
and she went to see Mrs. Doctor Cotterill 
shortly afterward, and thought she appeared 
more happy than she expected to find her. 
To be sure, her drawing-room was not fur- 
nished in buhl and margueterie; but it was a 
cheerful, home-like spot, nevertheless. 

‘Whose picture have we here?’ asked Mad- 
ame Amélie, as she took up a photograph from 
the prettily-draped console of the mirror. 

‘*A picture of one of our best friends,’’ mur- 
mured Tabitha, blushing deeply. 

“You speak very truly,’’ replied Madame 
Amélie, as she met the pictured gaze of two 
sad, dark eyes—the eyes of Manuel Meriones. 

‘* He said he should always be our friend.’’ 

A promise, by the by, never forgotten by the 
noble man, who, in his Southern home, yet 
found the secret means to advance Tabitha’s 
husband, and whois remembered in the prayers 
of two whose love yet lives as truly as in the 
days when their romance first began in Finch 
Street. 


a 


HOMES. 


BY G. 8. 











THE clustering meanings that gather about 
our dear Saxon word home, are numerous. It 
suggests to us a temple of love and truth, of 
peace, consolation, and rest. The centre of 
joy and harmony, of all that is beautiful and 
desirable ; and so we come to regard heaven as 
a home, differing from our earthly ones only 
in its perfection. 

Of every reality in the world we can in our 
minds form an ideal, of none a more beautiful 
than of a home. There, should be all that 
tends to cultivate and refine the taste. Books, 
to invite one to scan their contents; music, to 
soothe and cheer; well-chosen pictures, an ar- 
tistic and harmonious blending of colors, which 
quickens the sense of the beautiful ; plants, 
since in each swelling bud and blossoming 
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flower lessons of love and trust may be found. 
Beyond all, there should be intellectual cul- 
ture, without which no home can be of great 
value or benefit to the many. 

This is our ideal home, but, sad to say, an 
ideal too seldom realized. ‘‘Every home isa 
happy one until you see beneath the roof,’ 
said Grace Greenwood in the olden time, and 
grievous it is that the peaceful-looking roofs 
so frequently cover disharmonies and indiffer- 
ence, or gatheringstorms. In these uncongenial 
abodes, each member of the household has his 
or her opinion on every subject, if they are 
strong characters. Each one tenaciously advo- 
cates his side of the question ; bitter, grieving 
words ensue, anger and coldness creep into the 
hearts, till home becomes dreaded, and only a 
meeting place for food and lodging, where 
wearily drag the hours and days. So impor- 
tant are the seemingly little things in a home- 
life, so many are the causes which produce 
these sad results, that it is difficult to know on 
which to descant, or how to make the weight 
of their importance felt. 

Our homes should be the strongholds of our 
country, since in their influence are the minds 
of our future citizens and statesmen formed, 
and girls are nurtured who will raise up other 
homes fashioned after the models of those they 
have known. 

Every vocation in life requires years of pre- 
paration. A life work demands a life study. 
But a woman whose mission and whose work 
it is to make the home, too often enters upon 
her duties wholly unfitted and unprepared, 
having given no thought to the weight her in- 
fluence will havethere. She neglects her mind, 
forgetting that the impetus to improvement 
and culture must emanate from her. She neg- 
lects her body, forgetful that good health alone 
begets good temper. She neglects her man- 
ners, forgetting that hers will leave their im- 
press upon every inmate, while she overlooks 
no fault in others. She descends to idle gos- 
sip, too little mindful of the glory of a woman’s 
home life, and forgetting that, as in old Rome 
the Lares made the home, so she now is the 
presiding and conferring deity. 

The training of boys alsois rarely that which 
will fit them to be loving and thoughtful. If 
mothers would realize this, and educate their 
sons for husbands, and to be gentle men indeed, 
half the sorrow of home life would be avoided. 
Were boys taught to be courteous, kind, and 
attentive to their sisters, and were they made 
- to realize that they have a duty to fulfil in the 
home, we need no longer say as now, that hus- 
bands are also greatly responsible for the too 
universal wretchedness. 

They too often address to their wives sharp, 
discourteous words, ‘Which they forget and 
we remember,” a young wife sadly said to me 
the other day. Fully absorbed in their own 
pursuits, oblivious to the trials and needs of 





their wives, they offer no word of cheer to 
those who have labored wearily in dull monot. 
ony all day. They give no aid in the educa. 
tion of children, but deem their sole duty lies 
in providing pecuniary support; failing to 
read in the careworn, patient face, from which 
the girl-bloom has too soon faded, silent plead- 
ing for a little thoughtful tenderness, a little 
loving aid. True, they love their wives devot- 
edly, but love, without the nameless little ten- 
der acts which it should engender, is as the 
flower bereft of its perfume; and alas! too 
often such love drives away devotion from the 
grieved heart, while cold duty takes its place. 

All must realize this need of our country, all 
must grieve over the wrecked lives and hopes 
of many households ; but to women the sorrow 
must be keenest, for the fault in greatest de. 
gree is theirs, theirs alone the power to rectify 
it. Let them not seek reform in politics, nor 
renown on the rostrum ; let them not find their 
work in an attempt to alter the destinies of 
their lives ; for in essaying so to do, they only 
reap sorrow, disappointment, and an unloved 
old age. Rather let them make it their glory 
so to fill their appointed place, that from their 
abodes may emanate and descend influences 
that for revolving years shall bless other house- 
holds. 

As our language is the only one which con- 
tains the word home, would our country were 
the one where the homes exhibit the noblest 


| possibilities that the word can suggest. 


THE BIRD’S ANSWER. 
BY ALICE OLIVER. 








On, you tiny little songster, 
Skipping o’er earth’s emerald green, 
I can’t sketch you—no, I’ve tried it, 
Though I’ll miss you in the scene. 


If you would but rest a moment 
In your dancing, prancing race, 

I would dearly love to paint you, 
Perched upon that window-case. 


Flitting, hopping; hopping, flitting, 
Don’t your little wings e’er tire, 

Don’t your wee throat ever weary 
After chanting lyre on lyre? 


Ah, at last you seem to hear me, , 
Resting there on yonder tree; 

With your little head uplifted, 
You seem saying unto me: 

**God is patient, though he wants us, 
In the scene above the sky; 

To perfect that wondrous picture, 
Framed in love and hung on high.” 





WHERE passion ends repentance begins. 

Noruine is troublesome that we do wil- 
lingly. 

Ir is better to be laughed at for not being 
married, than to be unable to laugh because 


you are. 
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A BIT OF SUMMER LIFE AT 
THE MOUNTAINS. 
BY M. P. B. 
MABEL’S JOURNAL. 

Ir is decided that I am to join a party of our 
friends in their visit to the mountains. And 
before I sleep I must come to my faithful 
friend, to pour out my joy that this terrible 
monotony of my life is at last to be broker up. 

How ungrateful my good mother would think 
me, could she know that I have such feelings! 
“With all your blessings,”’ people say, “how 
happy you must be!’’ and all the while [ am 
chafing at the quiet humdrum life—all things 
moving so methodically ; my very soul is weary 
of the sameness. I sometimes think if my gay 
French cavalier should come a-wooing now, I 
wouldn’t so hastily give him his congé—as I did 
a year ago. Ah, me! one’s spirit grows so 
hungry for something to give life a charm, one 
might easily make a blunder that would cost 
years of pain. I even allowed that stupid 
Harry Morton to devote himself to me last 
week at Mrs. Carney’s, from the same careless 
feeling that I’d let myself drift along where fate 
carried me, since any change in life would be 
better than living longer as I have been doing. 
And now—I blush that I had so litttle self-re- 
spect as to receive such a man’s attentions 
with complacency. What will this restless 
mind bring me to do next?—mother absorbed 
in Kate and Will, and baby Tom, and nobody 
understanding that my craving spirit must 
have change from this everlasting sewing, eat- 





ing, sleeping—doing little things of no conse- | 


quence to anybody, or I shall do something 
desperate. Mother says, ‘‘When you have 
seen as much care and trouble as I have, you 
will be glad of a quiet life.” 
it—I hav’n’t seen anything of life, and 1 want 
to see for myself. 

Good old nurse Cramer told mamma I looked 
“misserble,”” and I believe her fears for me 
influenced mamma to listen to auntie’s invita- 
tion, and now to-morrow we are off. Isn’t this 
fine? 


July 16th.—Here we are in this picturesque 
mountain village ; and I’ve been in an ecstasy 
ever since we got a glimpse of its charms. 
We are in a private boarding-house—auntie, 
Madge, and I—an old farm-house built years 
ago, with odd little nooks and crannies above 
and below, sha?** ‘with a broad rustic piazza, 
and grand old trees. From every window the 
views are most beautiful. Broad, green mea- 
dows, dotted here and there with magnificent 
elms and maples, slope down to the water; 
the farmers are mowing the heavy grass, giv- 
ing life to the scene. Further on is the lake, 
sparkling in the sun, its many islands adding 
toits beauty ; and still beyond, the mountains, 








covered with heavy forests—God’s ‘‘ everlast- 
ing hills.” How grandly they rise in their 
stern, calm majesty, and how beautifully the 
floating clouds above them shadow their steep 
peaks! Involuntarily my heart rises in praise 
to the Giver of all this beauty, and here it seems 
a joy only to live. 

To-morrow the Thornes will join us, and 
then we shall explore and climb some of the 
mountains during our summer’s stay. 


July 30th.—My dear journal, I can come to 
you and say freely what I please, and no one 
will be the wiser. Such a comfort! We are 
enjoying ourselves in good earnest—Julia 
Thorne and Will, and Will’s two friends, Guy 
Esterbrook, an artist, and Rob Cook, his cou- 
sin, with Madge and myself, form as merry a 
party as one need desire, and the days fly too 
fast. 

Julia and Mr. Cook are quite absorbed in 
each other. Madge and Will Thorne are al- 
ways quarrelling, and always together for all 
that, and so perforce I am left to entertain the 
artist. I can’t decide whether I like him or 
not. Handsome he certainly is, but such con- 
ceit! I believe he thinks he could have any 
woman for the asking—vain fellow! And yet 
I do believe it is half the fault of foolish women 
that men think this. They are only too ready, 
many of them, to show these lords of creation 
that they consider them irresistible, till of course 
men must believe them, and think every wo- 
man isin love with them. I think my lord, 
Guy, will find one maiden at least who can re- 
sist his masculine perfections, and dare to keep 
her own opinions. To-day he asked me to ac- 


| company him when he went to sketch, saying, 


But that’s just | 





‘though he couldn’t be very entertaining while 
sketching, the walk was pleasant, and the view 
would enchant me,” evidently thinking the 
charm of his presence was so great, the silent 
two hours would be a joy to me; but I begged 
to be excused, preferring croquet to silent rap- 
ture over him and the view. I’m afraid he 
didn’t find the view so enchanting after all, 
for in an hour he joined us at croquet, and, to 
Will’s annoyance, played the devoted to Madge 
the rest of the day—hoping to pique me, or 
tease Will—I wonder which! I think he suc- 
ceeded in the last, and with all his thirty years, 
I believe he is boy enough to enjoy making 
this mischief. I confess this simple-hearted, 
boyish fun half charms away, for me, his too 
evident good opinion of himself, and that he 
is a man of rare ability we all acknowledge. 


GUY’S JOURNAL. 


To-day, following out a resolution formed 
some weeks ago, I started with my cousin and 
friend for H We reached this place this 
noon, and soon joined my friend’s family at 
their summer home, an old-fashioned farm- 
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house, now a summer boarding-house. The 
scenery here is enchanting, and I promise my- 
self many fine sketches. In-doors is equally 


attractive. Will has a pretty sister engaged to | 


Rob, and there are two other young ladies in | 


the family party. One, as dainty a bit of wo- 
manhood as one often sees; I wonder if she 
will prove as attractive on nearer acquaintance 
as first view promises. Heigh-ho! I’m too 
sleepy to write more, and will off to my slum- 
bers—perhaps to dream of the little damsel. 


August 1st.—How time flies, and how little 
I’ve accomplished since I came here. I must 
persuade Rob to go away with me to sketch, 
to some place where, knowing no one, I can 
improve my time better. It is absurd, but I 
really believe it is time to put myself beyond 
the fascinations of pretty Miss Mabel. 

Young girls are generally so full of airs and 
graces, and so ready to meet us more than half 
way in our attentions, Iam rather shy of the 
fair creatures. But this young maiden is an 
anomally. Sweet and fair as a rose, ready to 
enjoy anything that comes—walks, boating, 
croquet, or quiet reading—merry and piayful 
as a kitten, and yet shy and coy as any child 
of any nearer intimacy. Really, it is refresh- 
ing to meet such a girl, with whom one can be 
at ease, not afraid of having every attention 
taken for more than is intended. Well, I’ll 
try absence awhile, and see if the fascinations 
hold out. 


MABEL’S JOURNAL. 


August 24th.—Let me confess, my silent 
friend, that I, for one, shall be glad to see our 
gallant backagain. Three weeks ago Mr. Cook 
and Mr. Esterbrook left us on a sketching tour, 
and only Will remained to escort us in our 
wanderings. Julieand I have busied ourselves 
in gathering and pressing ferns—no small la- 
bor—and the delicate maiden’s hair. We have 
sketched, read aloud, taken lovely rides to all 
kinds of romantic places, and made some 
pleasant acquaintances ; but, after all, we have 
missed our two friends, who return to-morrow. 
Julie, being engaged, is expected to be elated 
at prospect of Rob’s return. Ah! my journal 
—shall I confess it?—with all his lordly ways 
and grand independence, I sha’n’t be sorry to 
see Mr. Esterbrook again ; he has nowa place 
in the esteem of all, I find. 


September 1st.—Again, while I have a few 
moments’ leisure, I will confide in you, my 
safe old friend, what I couldn’t trust to any 
other. Such a happy, happy girlam I! And 


oh, how lovely the world is this fair summer’s | 


day! Shall I tell you the secret of it?—the 
beautiful secret, that glorifies all things, and 
makes my future bright with happiness? No 
ennui now; no wondering how the time will 








pass. The days and weeks seem all too short, 
for I shall not be alone, please God! but my 
life and Guy’s—I may call him that to myself 
now, and by and by to him, perhaps—will 
flow on together, till crowned by that other, 
better life beyond. How sudden it all was! 
I had taken my book and climbed one of 
the hills near the house, to read and while 
away the time till tea, not expecting our 
friends till then; and, as the purple light 
on the distant hills, and the dreamy quiet- 
ness of the atmosphere began to warn me 
that the day was almost done, I prepared to 
return, when a voice startled me, saying, 
“Don’t go yet, Miss Mabel; I’ve just found 
you out,’’ and, to my amazement, there stood 
Mr. Esterbrook. The two gentlemen had 
come by a private carriage, and so surprised 
us. Mr. Cook, of course, had devoted himself 
to his fiancée, and Mr. Esterbrook, learning 
from Julie where I was to be found, had fol- 
lowed me. I think my tell-tale face, which I 
never can control, betrayed to him how wel- 
come he was, and after that I could not seem 
indifferent, but only glad and gay at his eager 
greeting and merry account of his adventures 
since he left us. Suddenly some falling drops 
startled me, and, to my astonishment, a thun- 
der storm was close upon us. It was useless 
to start for home, a half-hour’s walk. We 
could only hasten to an old shed, once used as 
@ sugar-house, and there wait till the shower 
was over. It came on fast and furious. Peal 
after peal of thunder reverberated among the 
hills, and the lightning dazzled us with its 
constant flashing, till we grew silent with awe. 
How diminutive we seemed in the midst of 


this display of infinite power! In spite of my- | 


self, I shook with nervous fear, and when, fol- 
lowing quick the purple flash, there came such 
a crashing, deafening sound as I never heard 
before, I forgot all else but my supreme terror, 
and clung to my companion, who stood, pale 
and silent, near me. 

Quickly putting hisarm around me, ‘‘ My dar- 
ling! my poor little girl !"’ he said, ‘‘don’t trem- 
ble so; the worst is over.” And as, abashed, 
I tried to draw myself away, he added, “See! 
the sun is shining below us. But don’t move 
yet; you are pale as a snow-wreath. Tell me 
that you are not angry that I have learned to 
love you, dear child. You must blame the 
storm, not me, if I have spoken too impul- 
sively.” 

What could I do—I such a trembling, fright- 
ened girl; he so grand, and firm, and splendid 
—but cling to him, and let him see that all my 
heart was his? And then in the golden twi- 
light we went home; the storm had passed 
over, the woods and fields were fragrant after 
the refreshing rain, the rainbow spanned the 
sky, fair token of God’s promise, and it seemed 
to my happy heart a promise to me also of & 
glad, rich life which had just now begun. 
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GUY’S JOURNAL. 


September 1st.—Back again after three weeks’ 
absence and constant work. I filled my port- 
folio with sketches enough to keep me busy 
for some months, and now for two weeks’ rest 
and enjoyment, which I may conscientiously 
take. I’m writing these few hasty lines while 
my landlady gets us a lunch after our long 
ride, and then I’m off to hunt up Miss Mabel, 
who is reading in some favorite spot on the 
hill yonder, so Julie tells me. I wonder if the 
little witch will be half as glad to see me as I 
shall be to see her? 

Evening.—She is mine, the dainty darling! 
and I feel too glad to sleep. I had scarcely 
joined her on the hillside, when a tremendous 
tempest drove us into an old shed for shelter. 
The poor child was so terrified I think she was 
scarcely conscious of anything for a time, till 
she suddenly became conscious that she was 
in my arms, and, taken by surprise, she couldn’t 
prevent my seeing that the pure, noble heart, 
which I know can love so well, had given its 
love tome. My darling! What man is wor- 
thy of such an innocent child’s heart? A 
child in purity and simplicity, but a woman, 
too, in strength and dignity of character. God 
grant me power to keep my earnest purpose to 
make her life as smooth and happy as it is in 
human power to do! 





MABEL’S JOURNAL. 


September 14th.—Our summer sojourn is over. 
Our trunks are packed, and with a few parting 
words to my silent journal I shall go to sleep. 
At an early hour to-morrow we start for home. 
To be my home, however, only for a few short 
months. My dear old home! Now that this 
new hope has come into my life, which changes 
all things, Iappreciate more truly what that 
home has been, and I go back with the resolu- 
tion to fill my place there more lovingly and 
wisely than I have done. 

How much this summer has given me! Ah, 
so many good resolutions I’ve made! Sucha 
good wife I mean to be. Some time, perhaps, 
this little book may show that the fair, sweet 
promise of the future is fulfilled. God grant it! 


GUY’S JOURNAL. 
September 14th. —To-morrow we start for 


home. Playtime is over, and now to work 
again. My darling’s bright face will be my 


day-star, my incentive to constant exertion to 
win fame and wealth. My summer has received 
its crown of glory; let the winter come, I am 
ready for it. 


——_—__ — e —___—_ 


THE heart may give most useful lessons to 
the head. 
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BY LE DEAN, 


And slight, withal, may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside forever. CHILDE HAROLD. 

PuRE, white, soft as ermine is the robe Dame 
Nature wears to-day, and countless jewels flash 
back their radiance from her fleecy drapery as 
the bright sunbeams dart here and there, leav- 
ing their glowing impress. The air is crisp 
and bracing; it makes the blood glow in the 
veins, and paints the cheek with richest car- 
mine.*+ In the distance I hear the jingle of 
merry bells and the glad shout of village ur- 
chins, as they halt in their march to school, 
to rolic and toss in the beautiful snow. So 
quickly memory carries me back to the dear 
old days of childhood, that my heart thrills 
with the same joy, and I half rise to join in the 
sport, forgetting that Iam nota boy. A boy? 
Alas, no; but a man, past the bloom of youth, 
past the days of dawning manhood, and al- 
ready entering into the gloom of decay and 
death. Heaving a sigh, 1 turn wearily in my 
easy chair and fling back a thought to those 
departed days. 

This, my room, is a charming nook; enter- 
ing, you would doubtless exclaim, ‘‘ Who could 
not be happy here?’ It is no ‘bachelor’s 
den,’’ and yet Lam a bachelor, with dire con- 
fusion greeting you at every turn. The rich 
Wilton carpet holds softly the daintiest tread ; 
bright crimson hangings fall gracefully from 
the heavy gili cornices, and hide in their folds 
the gleaming light from the sparkling sea-coal 
in the open grate. Antique vases, exquisite 
bits of sculpture, statuettes in marble and 
bronze, are tastefully grouped ; and paintings, 
costly and beautiful, adorn the walls. A mas- 
sive walnut book-case is filled with choicest 
gems in poetry and prose; there in his gilded 
cage my pet canary trills his glad song through 
the long days, and pushing aside the stained 
glass doors, sweet odors of heliotrope and jas- 
mine steal in from the conservatory, filling the 
air with richest perfume. I love my room with 
all its beautiful adornments; there are quiet 
and comfort here. I spend my happiest hours 
dreaming away in this easy chair, wrapped in 
my Persian robe, with feet encased in velvet 
slippers embroidered in brightest hues, a jaunty 
cap of crimson and gold upon my head, and 
the indispensable meerschaum, with grotesque 
bowl of ivory, and amber stem, from which I 
take an occasional whiff to soothe me. Beside 
my chair a small marble stand holds the ex- 
quisite statuette of Innocence; the head half 
turned and eyes cast down, one hand touching 
lightly the folds of drapery, the other clasping 
her emblem—a rose. Before this statuette is 
placed, every morning, a pure and delicate Bo- 
hemian vase holding a single white rose, a daily 
offering at the shrine of my marble figure, which 
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I love with a passionate devotion only second 
to that accorded to the pure, sweet face in its 
oval frame of blue and gold upon the mantle. 

There, let me close my eyes to shut out the 
bright vision, and shut up in my heart its pain 
and longing. I am weak to-day in body and 
spirit; this hacking cough makes me a very 
child in helplessness. There is a strange spell 
upon me; I’m tempted, strongly tempted to 
record in my little green diary a story of the 
past which I had thought to hide with me in 
the grave. Memory has been very busy this 
morning. Just now { heard voices on the lawn— 
Maggie, whom I call niece, and her littl¢ play- 
mate, the minister’s son. 

“O Willie! play you are the minister called 
away to see some sick body, and now you are 
just starting in your sleigh.” 

“All right, Maggie, and you will be my lit- 


tle wife; you'll be glad to see me when I get | 


back, and come to meet me, saying, ‘welcome, 
dear!’ like mamma does.” 

“Yes, or you might be Uncle Ralph going 
for a drive.’’ 

““No, we can’t play that, because your Uncle 
Ralph has no wife to say welcome, dear.” 

A deep groan breaks from me; great beads 
of clammy sweat stand thick on my brow; the 
children’s voices are lost on the air, but their 
innocent words are burned into my soul, as 
with a hot iron. Reaching out, I grasp the 
green book, and opening, write :— 


Forty years ago I began the mystery of life 
in the far southwest. The stages of babyhood, 
boyhood, youth, were passed in the usual fash- 
ion, nothing eventful occurring to mark the 
gliding years. I loved all boyish sports, and 
early learned to climb a hay-stack, swing in 
the apple-boughs, trot a horse, bait a hook, and 
paddle my own canoe. I was a trifle rough in 
play, but always the champion of my weaker 
mates. Ih this the feminine element tender- 
ness was strongly evineed ; by suffering I was 
easily moved to tears, yet possessed all a boy’s 
feeling of shame at such weakness. Though 
full of courage, I was painfully diffident, and 
singularly reticent, never unburdening my 
heart, or confiding to any one my boyish trou- 
bles. Inheriting my father’s roving disposition 
and love of change, I left home at an early 
age and established myself in business in one 
of the Northern cities. But as this experience 
which presses so heavily upon my heart, has 
to do with the years that lie nearest the pre- 
sent, I pass silently over the season of strug- 
gle and anxiety, of hope and disappointment 
which every man feels in beginning the great 
life battle, and give myself up to the memories 
that cluster about my life at Boscobel, the old 
homestead of the Ross family. I cannot here 
detail, nor is it necessary, all the cireumstances 
which led to my establishment there as a mem- 
ber of the household band. 1 had no claim of 











friendship to urge, for our acquaintance was 
but just begun, yet from the beginning their 
house was home to me, in its best sense ; now, 
looking back, I bless the good Father for lead. 
ing me to that haven of rest and peace, where 
the‘purest, gladdest hours of my troubled life 
were spent. 

May Ross, or Madcap, as we styled her, was 
an only daughter, full of frolic and fun; bub- 
bling over with mischief and merry as a cricket 
—the mother’s darling and father’s pride, she 
was tender, loving, affectionately wilful, with 
a face bright as a sunbeam, eyes of softest 
azure, and hair of golden hue. 

Rebekah Leffingwell, her cousin and adopted 
sister, was wholly different in character and 
person; but their ardent love for each other 


| was to them a strong bond of union, and a joy 


forever. Ree—for thus they abbreviated the 
good Bible name Rebekah—was small in stat- 
ure, quiet and dignified in manner, with a cer- 
tain easy grace that was purely the gift of 
nature. Her face was plain, yet strongly- 
marked; the mouth showed firmness combined 
with tenderness; truth and innocence looked 
out of the blue eyes’ liquid depths, and the 
broad, fair brow betokened intellect largely 
developed ; brown as a nut the hair that rip 
pled away in shining waves from the smooth, 
white forehead. Plain, did Isay? To others 
it might be; to me, hers was the face of an 
angel. First Ree was my friend, but as the 
months grew into years, her heart grew into 
mine, and she became my adopted sister, too. 
She asked me once: “Ralph, do you know 
what it means to take me for your sister; I 
shall have the right to lecture and scold you 
just when I please ; are you willing?’ ‘“ Yes,” 
I answered, and the compact was sealed. So, 
naturally and peacefully the days glided by. 
I unburdened my heart to her as to no one 
else, and she poured out her soul’s best lan- 
guage to me, saying often, ‘I thank God for 
such a precious brother ; it seems I’ve known 
and loved you always.”” A great sorrow had 
come into her young life, she had been chas- 
tened through suffering; sometimes the old 
memories would tug at her heart-strings and 
the old grief sweep over her, bowing her soul 
as the storm bows the forest oak, then she 
would come and nestle upon my shoulder, say- 
ing: ‘Comfort me, my brother, for my heart 
is breaking.”’ I remember how surprise and 
sympathy were mingled when I witnessed for 
the first time this unusual demonstration of 
feeling. She had always seemed so self-con- 
tained, so reliant, so strong and self-sufficient ; 
but I learned that sorrow and trial had disci- 
plined her life, and changed the tender, cling- 
ing vine into a sturdy tree, deep rooted. To 
me she was the incarnation of purity, goodness, 
truth, sincerity—of every virtue and every 
grace, and I yielded her the pure, unchanging 
love of an own brother. Ree was a sound 
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thinker, with good reasoning powers, and capi- 
tal in argument. We often clashed swords, 
because each argued with a conviction of right. 
Sometimes I would turn away vexed, but so 
sweetly she would come and place her hand in 
mine, saying : “‘ Don’t be angry with me, Ralph, 
because I cannot think with you,’ that in a 
moment the feeling would pass. One day she 
sat at the window weaving her dainty fingers 
inand out of some bright worsted web, seem- 
ingly in deep thought ; suddenly she roused. 

“Ralph, what is your definition of happi- 
ness ?”” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I carelessly answered, 
joking up from my paper; “having a good 
timein life, lsuppose—plenty of money, plenty 
of friends, travel, amusements, etc. Won't 
that do? You know wealth always brings 
friends ; give me money, and I’ll have all the 
friends I need.’’ 

I saw her lip curl contemptuously, as she 
asked, ‘‘Can friendship be bought? and if so, 
would you prize it?’’ 

I grew perverse, and answered, ‘‘ Yes; why 
not?”’ 

“Because the holiest, purest feelings of the 
soul are not articles of trade; they cannot be 
doled out for dollars and cents. Thank God, 
there are men and women in the world who 
are quick to discern true nobility of character, 
and do it reverence. I meet a man who is rich 
in knowledge, in wisdom, in affection ; possess- 
ing all the attributes of a kindly soul; I admire 
and revere him. He loves the beautiful in na- 
ture and art; he is filled with his aspirations, 
with an earnest purpose to seek out the true, 
good, and beautiful in life; he comes to me, 
saying— 

** Let us be friends together, 
Faithful and true ; 
*Mid life’s tempestuous weather, 
Sunshine breaks through: 
For a friendly voice to me, 
Pleasant and warm, 
Cheers me in sadness, 
Fills me with gladness, 
When darkens the storm — 
and my heart responds ‘Amen.’ The wise 
King Solomon says, ‘A friend loveth at all 
times.’ In joy and sorrow, in prosperity and 
adversity — whatever befal, true friendship 
changeth not; its foundation is simple confid- 
ing trust, and there is nothing more beautiful 
in all the world. Can all this be bought? If 
I thought you believed it, I should feel for you 
supreme contempt.’’ Her cheeks glowed like 
fire as she ceased her passionate strain ; then 
rising she came close beside my chair, and 
pressing her little warm palm to my cheek, 
said: ‘Ralph, dear, I would fold you close in 
my sister-love that no unkind word, no evil 
act, should cause you pain. I would guard 
you against the tongue of slander, and cover 
every fault with the mantle of charity ; would 





shield you from temptation, weep with you in 


sorrow, and be glad in your joy. I think this 
is what friendship means.” 

I snatched her in my arms and pressed a kiss 
upon her brow, whispering ‘Precious little 
sister !”’ 

Ah! well I know now, there was no danger 
she would not have dared for me, no trouble 
she would not have borne for my sake, for hers 
was a grandly heroic and self-sacrificing spirit. 
Ree had one source of pleasure, one fountain 
of joy, to which I would not draw near, and 
this was to her continual pain. She had tasted 
the “water of life’’ and found there was heal- 
ing in the stream; I rested on the margin 
watching its limpid waves, but would not 
plunge and be made whole. How often I’ve 
looked up suddenly to find her gazing into my 
face with such yearning tenderness, such in- 
effable pity, such a sad and wistfut longing in 
her eyes, and needed not the whispered words 
to tell of what she was thinking—“‘O Ralph, 
dear, open your heart to receive the Saviour’s 
message of love.’” Alas! sometimes I repulsed 
her proudly, coldly, but she was long-suffering 
and forgave ere I asked forgiveness. 

General society possessed no tharm for me, 
and I never mingled in its giddy round of plea- 
sure; simple home amusements and entertain- 
ments were far sweeter to me, and I gave my- 
self to them with the abandon of a very boy. 
For culture, and enjoyment as well, we, with 
some young friends of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, formed ourselves into a literary society, 
meeting once a week for reading, comment, 
and discussion. 

I often think the wisdom of God is not more 
clearly shown than by veiling the future from 
our sight. We press along the life-path, pluck- 
ing a flowey here, pressing there a thorn to our 
palm, chasing a sunbeam, and crying out when 
it eludes our grasp; but what if the thick 
brush, and dewy, spreading leaves were pushed 
from the way, how with horror we would 
recoil from the serpents that drag their slimy 
length in and out, and the thousand hideous 
creeping things about our feet. Would we 
avoid them? Keep to the path, and let the 
blossoms in the hedges alone. 

Into our little circle Miss Geraldine Harring- 
ton was introduced; the daughter of an ex- 
member of Congress, who lived in a neighboring 
county. She had come to make a visit of 
indefinite length to one of her friends near 
Boscobel. To the girls—May and Ree—she 
was not a stranger; but I looked upon her 
beauty for the first time, listened to the music 
of her voice, thrilled with the glad chime of 
her merry, ringing laugh, and was captivated, 
enchanted. She, ever ready for fresh con- 
quests, stooped to conquer ; she offered me the 
most delicate flattery, appealed to my judg- 
ment, consulted my taste, dressed to please 
my fancy, playfully submitted to my dictation, 
coquetted charmingly. I have been slow to 
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acknowledge, but truth compels, that men are 
essentially weak, and susceptible to flattery ; 
this may be a reason for the great proportion 
of unhappy marriages ; their vanity is fed and 
entangled beyond all hope of extrication ; they 
see before them only a loveless life. 

Matters progressed ; I was the constant com- 
panion of Miss Harrington, every day planning 
something new for her entertainment. After 
a time the others were forgotten, and we two 
alone went for a long drive, or an afternoon 
ramble in the deep cool woods that hedged 
Boscobel like a thick wall. At first Ree teased 
me in a slightly sarcastic manner; then, per- 
ceiving how nettled I was, she grew serious. 

‘Ralph, I must help to open your eyes, even 
though it cause you pain. How can you be so 
blind to Geraldine Harrington's true charac- 
ter? Light, frivolous, with no womanly aspi- 
rations, incapable of a deep, tender love, such 
as alone will satisfy you; she only desires to 
be settled in life, and your name and title 
promise her a better prospect than any one 
else that offers. Oh! 1 beseech you, study her 
character well before you commit your heart 
to her eeping.”’ 

For the first time, I was roused to anger; 
my face clouded with suppressed wrath as I 
turned upon her, and in fierce tones ex- 
claimed :— 

“How dare you thus malign my truest and 
best friend? How dare you meddle with the 
most sacred feelings of my heart, and strive 
to injure one who is possessed of all the attri- 
butes that adorn the character of a true and 
noble woman?’”’ Then, losing all self-control, 
I poured forth a torrent of harsh and bitter 
invectives too wild to repeat. Never, never 
shall I forget the look of intense pain, as, 
turning from me without replying to the 
shameful strain, she said :— 

‘Forgive me, Ralph! I could not see the 
net-work of ruin weaving about you, and make 
no effort to break its meshes. Duty impelled 
me as a true friend and sister to give this 
warning, but I promise you never to offend 
again.”” Prophetic words, full of solemn mean- 
ing. 

The next day she was indisposed, and did 
not leave her room. My conscience lashed 
me sorely, for I knew her sensitive nature had 
been wounded and crushed by my harshness, 
but pride and anger held me from making 
the acknowledgment. Then followed another 
weary day; I longed for my little sister’s 
voice, and the touch of her lips upon my fore- 


head. At dinner the maid brought ‘‘a mes- | 


sage from Miss Ree; she is better, and will 
join the family at tea.’’ I could not endure to 
look into her face again without some word of 
apology ; so, seizing a pencil, I wrote hastily :— 

‘Ree, darling, I cannot see you, and feel 


that I so richly merit oe displeasure and 
contempt. Forget the harsh words spoken, 





and love meas of yore. Let this emblém of 
your innocence be also the token of your for. 
giveness.”’ 

Plucking a pure white rose from her favorite 
bush, Isentit with the pencilled line to herroom, 
The hours passed by on leaden wings until the 
eventime, when she came to us in the library, 
her sweet face colorless as marble, her step 
weak and trembling. My heart gave a great 
bound as I saw the white rose gleaming in the 
waves of her shining hair, and listened to the 
whispered ‘‘God bless you!” as she slipped 
into my hand a tiny sprig of cedar. Oh, the 
message of peace it brought! Unchanging 
friendship! Precious little Ree was my sister 
still. There was no opportunity for a private 
word during the evening, and the early morn. 
ing hour brought a telegram for Ree, which 
hastened her away to the sick-bed of an old 
schoolmate, so that I did not see her even to 
say good-by. 

And now Miss Geraldine’s charms seemed to 
fade. Her circle of friends was more extended, 
and the smiles and sweet words, the shy co- 
quettish glances, once all my own, were just 
as freely bestowed on others who would yield 
the attention she demanded. The scales had 
fallen from my eyes; I was no longer blind, 
and Ree should hear from my own lips the 
frank confession of my mistaken admiration, 
so painfully misplaced. 

Now my brain feels; there’s a strange fire 
in my veins, and yet the blood seems frozen; 
hot tears gush from my eyes, and scald my 
cheek ; they fall in great blistering drops upon 
my paper. I gasp for breath, and cry out in 
my anguish, ‘‘God help me!’”’ 


of separation, Ree came back to us—a corpse! 
Oh, agony worse than death! grief beyond all 
language to express ; wild despair that mocked 
all consolation; a strong man’s soul shattered 
by the thunderbolt; a!1 life and hope crushed 
out, and the world enveloped in the blackness 
of darkness—no mortal tongue can speak it 
all. Ree, my darling, my angel, my inspiration, 
my one and only precious love! Yes, I knew it 
now, too late ; knew that in the very depth and 
centre of my being I loved her with passionate 
devotion, with all the intensity of my ardent 
nature—loved her “to the depth and breadth 
and height my soul could reach.” How could 
I live without her? I recalled all her tender, 
loving words; her precious, helpful counsel 
and reproof ; her forgetfulness of self, and her 
| watchful care of me; consulting in every pos: 
sible way my comfort and pleasure, until my 
soul grew sick with its piercing anguish. Once 
she had spoken of the growth and development 
| of love from childhood to mature years; how 
| beautiful for souls thus to be wedded, and 
| grow day by day into each other’s life. 

| ‘Commonplace, Ree, dear; commonplace,” 
' replied ; but now 1 know that thus her sweet 
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the light and joy of my life. Was it common- | 
place? 

The shock of my darling’s death proved too 
great for my nervous system, and for iong | 
weary weeks life hung by a single thread. The 
wail of anguish never ceased, even in my wild- | 
est delirium. 

‘Ree, darling, come back to me; I am so | 
lonely, and the way is so dark without you. | 
Take my hand, dear, and hold it close in | 
yours. I’m falling, Ree; save me; press 
your sweet lips to mine, love, and let me hear 
the music of your voice. Ree, Ree, I’m say- 
ing it now; I love you, love you. Can you 
hear me, precious one? Did you guess it, 
darling? You’re hiding now among the stars ; 
Icannot find you. Come back, Ree, my guar- 
dian angel; I cannot livewithout you.’’ 

So through the lonely vigils my faithful 
watchers listened to my piteous moans and 
despairing eries. After many months, I took 
up the shattered wreck—my broken life; 
but now it was only existence—aimless, hope- 
less, loveless. One day May came to my room, 
and kneeling beside my ehair poured out her 
soul in prayer to God, that he would lead me 
into light and peace, help me to be submissive, 
and in sincerity say, ‘‘'Thy will be done!’ 
Listening, my proud, rebellious heart was 
stirred and melted. I cried out, ‘‘The Lord 
gave, the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord ;’’ ‘‘ Father, Thy will be 
done.”’ 

May rose exulting, and, clasping her arms 
about my neck, exclaimed, ‘‘God be praised ! 
Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning ;”’ and, placing a small 





packet in my hand, she passed from the room. 

I glanced down; a pang shot through my 
heart; then a strange thrill of joy. This was 
a message from the dead—a voice from the 


spirit world. -The packet lay in my hand, and | 


with it a sealed envelope, addressed, in a bold, 
clear hand, ‘‘ Ralph Wentworth. Tobe opened 
when I’m called by the angels.’”” With trem- 
bling fingers 1 unfolded the paper, and read 
the following lines, bearing date the evening 
Ree had warned me of Geraldine :— 


“A REGRET. 
To my Darling Brother. 


“Leave me! Alone with my sorrow 
I'd sit me to weep and mourn; 
There cometh no bright to-morrow 
For my sad heart, bleeding and torn. ° 


“What if the words I uttered 
Were harsh, and better unsaid ; 
Who will tell my darling 
Of the danger there is ahead? 


“Ah! how many ships have sunk 
On the reef just hard by the shore, 
For missing a voice and a gleam of lizht, 
Coming near in the tempest’s roar! 
VOL. XCi.—17 


affections twined about my own.soul; she was | “ And how many hearts have been crushed 


At the moment when bliss seemed their own, 
For missing a warning the eye could bring, 
Coming near with some friendly tone! 
“Who will be to my darling 
The voice and the gleam of light, ° 
To guide his barque o’er the angry foam 
To the haven so peaceful and bright? 
“Who? Oh, heart of mine, awake! 
Put away this dream of delight; 
The eye of beauty, the voice of love, 
Must dispel the darkness of night. 
“Creep back, poor heart, in the shadow 
Of the days of ‘long ago; 
Hide quickly thy pain, and chant this refrain, 
‘My darling, I love thee so!’”’ 
REE.” 


Lifting up my streaming eyes to Heaven, I 
cried, “Tell her, O Father! she walks with 
the angels; tell her of my love; let my cry 
come up and reach within the pearly gates and 
beyond the jasper wall. She suffered here, 
and I failed to comfort her; she pined for love, 
for sympathy, and knew not this wealth of 
affection which was all her own. O Father! 
let some shining angel bear to my darling one 
this message of love.”’ 

An hour later May found me in a half con- 
scious state, with a painted picture in velvet 
oval of blue and gold, the face of my darling 
clasped close to my heart. This was all the 
packet contained, but May bore in her hand 
the beautiful statuette of Innocence, and placed 
it beside me, saying :— 

‘*This was Ree’s pet ornament ; you ’ll keep 
it now for her sake.”’ 


A score of years have passed away since this 
baptism of grief, but the bloom of life has 
faded. Disease has fastened upon me, and 
the weary days of my pilgrimage are nearly 
ended. May’s home is my refuge until the 
journey of life is over. Already I’m sitting 
in the shadows, and oft in the eventime faint 
whispers steal upon my ear as from a far-off 
land. I seem to hear the angels singing, and 


| amid the throng one voice is softer, sweeter 





than the rest. It is the voice of my darling, 
who, crowned and radiant, waits to bid me 
welcome on the golden shore, where God will 
wipe all tears from our eyes, and “we shall 
know even as we are known.” 


——_. - —r—— 


SELF-RELIANCE.—The success of individuals 
in life is greatly owing to their early learning 
to depend upon their own resources. Money, 
or the expectation of it by inheritance, has 
ruined more men than the want of it ever did. 
If you teach young men to rely upon their own 
efforts, to be frugal and industrious, you fur- 
nish them with a productive capital which no 


| man can ever wrest from them. 
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OUR SPELLING MATCH. 


BY ONE THIRD. 








THERE were just thirty of us, I hope you 
know, every one more frightened than all the 
rest, and I know I was the worst of the lot. 
Our big church parlors were packed to suffoca- 
tion with the élite of Camden, calmly conscious 
of their own attainments in philology, and 
speculating as to who might be the unfortunate 
first to fall, and who would win the Unabridged 
concentration of knowledge, wit, and wisdom 
lying on the judge’s table. 

Thirty paler faces I never saw, not in hos- 
pital ward or dentist’s office. Two of us were 
old soldiers, Will Balkman and my own self, 
Tom Smith was a surgeon famous for his cool- 


ness during the most difficult and hazardous | 


operations, and various lawyers, a clergyman 
or two, a pompous junior at Yale, and half-a- 


dozen boys from Clark’s military school, filled | 


up our side. The umpire, as obtrusively jolly 
as a second in a duel, loading the pistols with 
the agreeable consciousness that he isn’t going 
to stand and be fired at, politely invited the 


ladies to spell against the gentlemen, there | 
being fifteen on each side, and Tem Smith’s | 


Aunt Hetty, principal of Camden high school, 
persuaded fourteen deluded girls to vote with 
her to that effect. How I hated that ancient 
female from that time on, till—but never mind. 


All I joined the class for in the first place was | 


the chance it seemed to offer of making up a 
long-standing quarrel with Rosie Smith, Tom’s 


pretty little sister; six months to a day since | 


she had been able to see me anywhere, and to- 
night, although she returned my bow and salu- 
tation, I dared not attempt anything further. 
All because I would persist in going to Will 
Balkman’s champagne supper, for Miss Rosie 
had taken it into her pretty head to be a tem- 
perance reformer. For a week I had been 
studying that intolerable spelling-book with 


all my might and main, hoping by skilful man- | 


ceuvring to stand next to Rosie, and then per- 
haps she would hesitate and I could prompt, 
and so win her undying gratitude, and so forth 


and so forth. A fine mess we made of i! | 


Rosie on one side of the room, between two gig- 
gling schoolmates, and I on the other with that 
smiling, conceited dunce of a Yalensian at my 
right hand. How horribly still that room was! 
I could hear watches ticking and the thumping 
of my own frightened heart, “but naught be- 
side,’’ as Doctor Doane’s clear tenor rang out 
the first word, a beautiful beginning of sor- 
row, “‘therapeutics.’’ The student from Yale 
gasped audibly, and I heard a remark very like 


“thundering fool’”’ behind me; but it was my | 


turn, unhappy wight! and somehow I con- 
trived to stammer it through, with a strange 
unearthly voice that seemed to be a compound 
of snarl, snuffle, and whine. Pretty well for 


| the only bass in Camden church! ‘“ Matri. 
| mony, antimony, ipecacuanha,”’ and a number 
| of other sickening doses followed in quick sue. 


cession, and unto the solemn young Methodist 
clergyman, who was to be married and start 
for the White Mountains in less than a week, 
eame ‘‘journeys.”’ ‘ Journies,’”’ quoth he, with 
the air of one who resents it that such an offen- 
sively simple word should have fallen to his ae- 
complished lot. A roar of applause followed; 
that young Methodist cleric stared about him 
and sat down, a sadder and a wiser man. First 
down on our side! I began to shake in my 
number tens. 

«When we were at home we were in a bet- 
ter place !’ Shakspeare, hem !’’ said Will to me. 
‘When we were in Andersonville we were in 
as good a place,” said I to Will. And just 
then that dreadful @octor gave Rosie ‘‘ onoma- 
topeia!’’ My heart was in my mouth, but she 
didn’t sit down; and that student from Yale, 
the next round, put an a and two I's into 
“melon,” and Tom Smith, of all men on the 
face of the earth, couldn’t spell ‘ pharmaco- 
poia,’’ and sat down with a very red face and 
a muttered observation about Doctor Doane 
and compound fractures, which I did not alto- 
gether understand. He said afterwards that 
he thought it was a kind of cabbage, but he 
knew he had never seen the word in his life, 
and only guessed at the spelling; there were 
plenty of letters in it, however. 

After that, how they did pile up the agony! 
Polysyliables flew back and forth like thistle- 
down in autumn winds, and at nine o’clock, 
when we stopped for five minutes, Miss Hetty 
and my Rosie, flushed and frightened, opposed 
seven sorrowful sinners on our side. The joy- 


ful élite in the background laughed till they’ 


cried, and applauded in the most uproarious 
manner. 


* Said Mrs. A to Tom: “ How could you miss 


on that simple word? I could have spelled 
every word that has been given out myself.” 
She fibbed, and she knew she fibbed; but 
savage Tom only replied: ‘I can only spell 
two English words at present, ‘flabbergasted’ 
and ‘skedaddle.’ ’’ 
She retorted, sweetly; “I think you might 


' add to your list ‘cantankerous.’” And Tom 


retired. 

Said Mrs. Bto me: “ Major Curtis, T thought 
soldiers were never afraid; but you and Mr. 
Balkman appeared to have an attack of stage- 
fright when you first came out.’ 

“The draught affected me,’’ said Will, before 
I could think of any sarcastic reply, with 4 
very strong emphasis on draught. Mrs. Bdi- 
rected her attention to another part of the 
house, and I suddenly called to mind her hus- 
band’s visit to Canada, before spelling classes 
were thought of, to get away from another sort 
of draft. Vicious young men? 

Perhaps we were. I consider that Webster 
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OUR SPELLING MATCH. 


sin in masculine composition at very short no- 
tice. Do you happen to remember the forcible 
anathema in daily use in Eastern countries? 
“May his face be turned upside down, and 
jackasses dance on his grandmother’s tomb- 
stone!’’ I thought of it as Doctor Doane re- 
commenced his labors with ‘‘deleble,” and 
Miss Hetty, full of her own dignity and impor- 
tance, used i instead of e, and to the great as- 
tonishment of all Camden, sat down and left 
Rosie alone on her side. 

“Walking encyclopedia floored,’ muttered 
Tom. He was not very fond of his Aunt 
Hetty, and rather enjoyed having highly-edu- 
cated companions in his misery. 

Doctor Doane sweetly proposed to equalize 
the fight, now that there was only one on that 
side, by giving out his horrible polysyllabic 
compounds straight around from one to an- 
other. Just for the sake of opposition, and 
not.at all because he really cared, Will ob- 
jected that it might be fair to individuals, but 
certainly was not so to the sides. Doctor 
Doane repeated his suggestion sharply, the 
umpire smiled assent thereto, and the élite ap- 
plauded, but that they did by this time what- 
ever happened, even when one wearied youth 
had spelled ‘‘mosquito”’ with several aberra- 
tions from the path of veracity, and finally 
burst forth with “‘skeeter! There!” 
nothing further, but looked extremely sulky, 
and Rosie, looking over at him, in a sort of 
half frightened way, said, quietly :— 

“T would rather fight it out on this line; it 
won't take all summer.”’ 

She flushed searlet at the applause which 
followed her spirited retort, but stood quietly 
waiting for her turn; and we seven were all— 
every man Jack of us—willing to be beaten if 
she won, though I confess we did not try: to 
miss. In point of fact, it was not necessary 
weshould. Poor Will sat down on “‘ porphyry,”’ 
his very next word; and in the course of the 
next five minutes, “‘runnion,” “ binocle,”’ ‘‘ig- 
nitible,’’ “‘kaleidoscope,”’ and of all unearthly 
jaw-breakers, “idiosyncratic” finished up the 
other five sufferers, and Rosie and I had the 
floor to ourselves. 

“Now,” I thought, “if I can only win, and 
give her that abominable cart-load of Choctaw, 
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isa sort of magnet, drawing out all the original | still we stood, spelling away just like a row of 


tow-headsinacountry “‘schule.”” Rosie looked 
tired and white, but her voice was clear and 
steady, and, although with every word given out 
I resolved to miss on the next one and release 
her, somehow I couldn’t make up my mind to 
doit; this word was too tempting, and I would 
wait for the next one. The audience were 
thoroughly roused by this time; after every 
difficult compound, canes and umbrellas rattled 
on the floor, and small boys cried ‘‘ Hooray !’’ 
I would rather have heard again the firing 
above the clouds on Lookout Mountain ; it was 
peace and quietness in comparison. And just 
as 1 savagely thought this, Doctor Doane 
straightened up, turned solemnly towards me, 
and said, “‘deem.”’ I spelled it accordingly. 
**No,”’ the tenth of a dollar; so I spelled 
“dime.” I sat down, wondering what that 


| unearthly concoction of consonants could be. 


Wil! said | 


“‘Disme,’’ said Rosie, half faltering, and the 
game was up. Doctor Doane, with a most 
flowery and flourishing speech, handed over to 
her that distressing combination known as the 
latest edition of the “‘ Unabridged,’’ the same 
that I had fondly hoped to tender for her ac- 
ceptance. Doctor Doane was a widower, and 
if there is one thing I hate above another, it is 
a widower. He did not intend to be one much 
longer, either, and Miss Rosie had ridden in 
his sleigh countless times since the last holi- 


| days, which accounts for my righteous indig- 
! 


nation in part. 
And I, Major Curtis, formerly of the regular 
army, six feet high in my socks, had been 


| beaten in common English spelling by a six- 


it will be the end of this fuss, anyhow,” for | 


you must know that I had abandoned cigars 
and champagne weeks before, and was ready 
todo anything on the face of the earth (but 
trying another spelling matchy that would in- 
duce Rosie to wear my diamonds again, and 
come to live in a stone cottage I had recently 
found occasion to buy. 

“Goin and win, old boy,’’ growled disgusted 
Tom. “Wonder who that young one thinks 
she is? Once I get safe out of this, she ’Il stay 
in school nights, I know.” 

Five, ten, twenty minutes, half an hour, and 


teen-year-old girl not five feet two, and in the 
junior class at that! 

I walked into the dressing-room, where an 
excited crowd, foremost among them Doctor 
Doane, were warmly congratulating Rosie ; 
took my hat and coat, and started to leave, 
considering discretion the better part of valor. 
Half way out, a sudden thought that it was 
hardly generous to leave without a word for 
the other side, beset me, and I went back to 
where Rosie stood buttoning her glove with 
trembling fingers. How lke a thundercloud 
Doctor Doane looked at me! Rosie started 
guiltily, and accepted my somewhat lamely 
tendered compliments with a very hesitating 
grace of manner ; but, to my great amazement, 
she did not decline my escort home, in spite of 
Doctor Doane’s offer of his carriage ; and, af- 
ter I had arranged to leave the Great Immortal 
in safe keeping, until a cart and four stout 
horses should be sent after him, we went out 
into the rainy night together, her small hand 
lying on my arm as it had not done for six 
long, dreary months. It rained and blew, and 
‘the blackness of darkness”’ was all about us ; 
but I saw rainbows around every gas-lamp, 
and the stars seemed to be shining in a cloud- 
less sky, for Rosie and I were under the same 
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umbrella, and I began to be reconciled to de- 
feat in one match, if it should aid victory for 
another. 

And Rosie was erying, actually sobbing so 
that she could hardly stand. I don’t think 
I'll tell you what I said to her, it would sound 
rather small for a six-footer; but her heart 
was just broken, and all because she had beaten 
me, and knew I was angry and would never 
forgive her! Great.I cared just then for all 
the polysyllables that ever mortal man put 
together. 


A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 


BY MRS. E. C. DUNSCOMB. 








FRIENDSHIP between school-girls is generally 


| considered evanescent, but there are instances 


**Rosie, darling,” I stammered, “T will for- | 
give you, on one condition—that that dictionary | 
cothes into the Curtis family before we have | 


any more matches. I shouldn’t like to lose 
another.” 

**I don’t think you will,” and it rained all 
the rest of the way. 


where a genuine affection grows out of endear- 
ing daily habits, and becomes stronger with the 
increasing experience of the inestimable worth 
of a sincere friend. 

Such was the friendship between Anna von 
Marlitz and myself. We had entered the 
**Catharinen - Stift’’ in Stuttgart the same 
year, and likewise left it together to return to 
our respective homes. A zealous correspond- 
ence did much towards strengthening the tie 


| between us. I lived in great seclusion with my 


mother, whose health demanded rest and quiet, 


| but Anna saw much of the world, and her de- 


Doctor Doane is still a widower, and has | 


lately taken my place at Will Balkman’s cham- 
pagne suppers, and Camden people think Mrs. 
Curtis is “stuck up two or three pegs,’’ because 
she declines to join again in the fashionable 
amusement of the season. We are both satis- 
fied, however. 





thease 
>> 


THE MINSTREL’S FATHERLAND. 
(From the}German of KARL THEODOR KORNER. ) 





Translated and Arranged by THomas G. GENTRY. 


WuHeEnRr:E is the minstrel's fatherland ? 
Where sparks of noble spirits flew, 
And crowns of fadeless beauty grew; 
Where gallant hearts, with zeal were fired 
For all that’s noble, grand, inspired. 
There was my fatherland. 


What ealls the minstrel’s fatherland ? 
Once it was called the land of oak, 
The land where freedom’s spirit spoke; 
But now it weeps o’er slaughtered dead 
Crushed underneath a foreign tread. 
Thus calls my fatherland. 


Why weeps the minstrel’s fatherland ? 
It weeps for princes loved by all, 
Who tremble ‘neath a tyrant’s thrall; 
For broken pledges, sacred laws, 
And willing hearts to plead its cause. 

For these doth weep my fatherland. 


Whom calls the minstrel’s fatherland ? 
It calls on gods of wood and stone, 
In desperation’s thunder tone ; 

On Liberty, its cause to stand, 
And Retribution’s vengeful hand. 
On these doth call my fatheriand. 


What would the minstrel’s fatherland ? 
Its thralls to trample ia the dust; 
The tyrant from its borders thrust ; 
And Freedom’s sons to waft away, 
Or bed them free beneath the clay. 

Thus wills my fatherland. 


What hopes the minstrel’s fatherland ? 
It trusts upon its cause of right, 
Upon its faithful sons of might; 

Our great Jehovah's potent arm, 
That will avenge its every harm. 
This hopes my fatherland. 


scriptions of the court festivities of Wurtem- 
berg enlivened my uniform, almost monoto- 
nous country life. Before the season was past, 
Anna was engaged to Baron von Polenz, and 
a few months after he led her as his bride to 
his stately mansion on the banks of the Dan- 


, ube, not.far from the ancient town of Ulm. 


Anna most cordially invited me to her new 
home, and gave me a glowing description of 
the beauty of the place and the antiquity of 


| their castle. Full of youthful romance, I was 





delighted with the prospect of becoming the 
inmate ef a genuine old castle, such as I had 
often read of in books and seen in pictures. 

As soon as consonant with my filial duties, I 
started on my journey, and arrived without 
either difficulty or adventure at the railroad 
station about two miles from the castle. Our 
meeting was one of life’s short gleams of hap- 
piness. 


The drive through the lovely country which 


has been justly calied the “orchard’’ of Ger- 
many, so abundant are its fruit-trees, was one 
of constant enjoyment. The gentle slopes of 
the hills, covered with vineyards or woods of 
fine forest-trees, the rich cornfields, the green 
meadows that extended in ev.ry direction, the 
road itself, lined with frui-ttrees bending un- 
der the weight of their burden, and the ham- 
lets and cottages dotted over the landscape, 
made it a perfect picture of summer and rest. 
On leaving the valley the road wound through 
gnarled beeches—patriarchs of the forest—with 
occasional glimpses of the castle built on the 
brow of the hill. Gradually the road became 
a park. Smooth, green lawns extended on 
both sides of the carriage road, with here and 
there a cluster of stately evergreens, or spires, 
or a marble basket with red geraniums ; rustic 
benches were under princely oaks, and looked 
pleasantly cool on that sunny afternoon. 

A few minutes more and we were before the 
castle, quite imposing by its size aad architee- 
ture. I was charmed! It was the very castle 
of my daydreams! The tower, its stronghold, 
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distinctly exemplified the style of the middle 
ages. Its little turrets, watchmen spying in- 
quiringly over the country, its port-holes, indi- 
cative of brave resistance, of danger to the 
intruder; its mullioned windows, its massive 
walls, such as in our modern times nobody 
would dream of building, proved its antiquity. 
A page of history for the scholar, the artist, 
the poet! What scenes of feud and strife had 
not the old weather-beaten and not the less 
glorious tower witnessed? Oh, that its stones 
could have spoken to tell their secrets! The 
other part of the castle had been somewhat 
altered to make it more comfortable as a resi- 
dence, without changing, however, its feudal 
character. I asked Anna whether the tower 
was habitable. 

“Yes, indeed; and if you desire you can 
have as comfortable a room there as in any 
part of the castle. My husband has had it re- 
paired, and you will be astonished to see how 
tastefully he furnished his hermitage, for he 
likes to take up his abode there occasionally, 
when he prefers being by himself.’’ 

I eagerly accepted Anna’s offer, for nothing 
could have pleased me better. We crossed 
now the bridge which replaced the old draw- 
bridge of the moat, passed through the massive 
vaulted gateway, and entered a large paved 
yard, where Baron von Polenz welcomed me 
courteously. 

My curiosity to see him had been greatly jn- 
creased by Anna’s conversation. It was evi- 
dent that she admired and loved her husband 
with all her heart; still I detected some inde- 
finable care or anxiety amidst her enthusiastic 
praise and her expressions of regard for him, 
which made me think that something stood in 
the way of perfect happiness, some secret, 
some “skeleton in the closet.” I could not 
imagine what this could be, nor had I time to 
ponder upon it. 

The baron was certainly very prepossessing 
in countenance ; moreover, he had an “air dis- 
tingué,’’ which not only betokened the gentle- 
man, but betrayed a delicacy of feeling gene- 
rally claimed more by women than men. 
However, there was something peculiar, not 
to say mysterious, about him, which I could 
not at the time explain; it puzzled me, but I 
had neither the wish nor the opportunity to 
analyze my impressions. J 

Anna led me at once to the tower and left 
me to my own meditations. I looked anxiously 
around, and saw a place as quaint and original 
as any young lady of romantic disposition could 
desire. The room was an old-fashioned octa- 
gon, furnished in the style of the time of Louis 
the Fourteenth. Little nooks and corners, 
tastefully used for flowers, busts of poets, and 
bronzes made it a perfect gem. The open win- 
dows gave different views of the noble park, 
and a sweet perfume rose from the flowers in 
the garden, which added to the charm of this 








delightful retreat. I noticed several objects 
which denoted the baron’s habit to retire at 
times to this sequestered spot, where you could 
imagine the rest of the world far away from 
you. The book-case filled with works on poli- 
tical economy, geology, antiquities, ete., gave 
a pretty good estimate of the bent of his stu- 
dies. Some fine stuffed birds and guns led one 
to believe that the sports of a huntsman were 
not unknown tohim. Opening a doo I saw a 
evllection of old-fashioned swords, sabres, and 
pistols, which were doubtless valuable to him 
as weapons that had bélonged to some of his 
ancestors. I remarked another door which 
opened on a narrow spiral staircase, but I was 
obliged to postpone any other investigation 
which I should have liked to make, for there 
was but little time left to prepare for supper. 

1 was not the only guest at Rothenfels. 
Several gentlemen from Stuttgart were visit- 
ors at the castle, among them Gustav Schwab, 
the poet, Doctor W. Menzel, the historian, Pro- 
fessor. Ross, tutor of the Crown-Prince, now 
King of Wurtemberg, Herr von Bulow, the 
novelist, and Justinus Kerner, the philanthro- 
pist and peet. 

What pleasure to meet so many distinguished 
men, to spend an evening with them! Truly, 
it seemed as if all things combined to make my 
visit te Anna delightful ; and yet—the old pro- 
verb is right: ‘‘ Don’t praise the day before the 
evening!’’ Little do we know what is in store 
for us when everything around us is fair and 
bright. 

The conversation at supper-time was very 
animated, and when we took our seats on the 
balcony overhanging a bluff in the rear of the 
castle, with the river at our feet, the hills of 
the Black Forest in the distance, and the land- 
scape glowing in the last raysof the sun, every- 
body was inclined to be social. 

The baron, who had travelled for several 
years in Sweden and Norway, described the 
snowy plains of Lapland, the rich mines of 
Dalecarlia, the rugged coast of Norway, and 
gave us some amusing incidents of the super- 
stitions still prevalent among the peasantry. 
The mischievous, thievish water sprites that 
often take the best fish from the fisherman’s 
net play yet many a trick; so do the little gray 
goblins of the mountains, who frequently help 
the miner to find his way out of the shaft, or 
blow out his lamp when he has displeased 
them. They believe also in little Puck, who 
wanders about to see what is going on, peeps 
in at the windows, knows all that happens in 
the family, rewards the good, and inspires with 
a wholesome fear the wicked children. 

Gustav Schwab here drew the attention of 
the company towards a fleecy cloud that over- 
hung the ravine at our feet. ‘“‘Can anything 
more fantastic be seen than this silvery mist 
which remains almost motionless, and yet ap- 
pears to change its shape continually? It re- 
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minds me of the so-called ‘phantom cloud,’ 
now and then visible in the Alps of Tyrol, 


which the peasants regard as a sign of bad | 
omen ; it is quite probable that our great poet | 


Goethe took his first idea of the ‘ Erl-keenig’ 


from this superstitious belief, which gradually | 


has become a tradition among the Tyrolese 
peasantry.” 

Just at this moment, the moon, rising over 
the hills, suddenly illuminated the cloud still 
lingering above the ravine, and gave to it such 
aun appearance of vitality, that it required not 
any great amount of imagination to see the 
starry crown of the ‘ Erl-keenig,’’ as well as 
his long silvery beard and the white floating 
garment sweeping along the mountain side and 
dissolving itself before the dazzled, frightened 
child, 

The conversation now drifted entirely into 
the realm of the supernatural. Professor Ross 
and Doctor Menzel narrated several of Suabia’s 
legends connected with its picturesque ravines. 
Justinus Kerner, in his enthusiastic way, al- 
most lifted the veil which separates this world 
from the world beyond the grave, and Herr 
von Bulow selected, to close the evening's en- 
tertainment, the tradition of the well-known 


“White Lady,’ which may have sufficient in- | 


terest for my readers to be related here. 


The “White Lady,’’ ancestress of Frederick | 
William, the Grand Elector of the House of | 


Brandenberg, and, consequently, likewise of 


the Emperor William IV., was a proud, pas- | 
sionate woman. When her husband, the mar- | 


grave, was called, like all other great vassals of 
the German Empire, to take up arms against 
the unruly Guelphs, who during the beginning 
of the thirteenth century made war unavoid- 
able, she would not allow him to go, and bit- 
terly accused the emperor of tyranny and op- 
pression. 

When the margrave, faithful to his oath of 
allegiance, tore himself away from his wife to 
obey the call of his sovereign, her grief. aud 
anger knew no bounds, and neither her chil- 
dren nor her chaplain could comfort her. 
When the news came that her husband liad 
been killed in battle, her rebellious heart ac- 
cused not only the emperor, but God himself, 
of injustice, and she broke out into blasphe- 
mies which made all who heard them shudder. 


She shut herself up, refused all nourishment, | 


and accomplished her design to leave this 
world. Her children entreated her to repent, 
her chaplain used all the power at his com- 
mand to convince her of the dreadful doom she 
was bringing on herself by her wickedness, but 
she listened to neither prayer nor argument, 
and died with a curse on her lips. 

There is no rest for her in her grave; she 
wanders in the palaee of her descendants, 
never allowed to participate in their joys, but 
foreseeing the coming evil and the death of 
each member of the family. The intensity of 





her sufferings, the agony she endures at such 
times, make her visible just before some calam- 
ity befalls the royal family. Whenever the 
‘“White Lady’ is seen in the palace, a super- 
stitious dread seizes the household. 

Such is the tradition ; and if in our enlight- 
ened century little is said or thought about the 
‘*White Lady,’ her appearance was firmly be. 
lieved in not further back than the reign of 
Frederick the Great. The unfortunate Baron 
von der Trenck, after his escape from the for- 
tress of Glatz, where he had been imprisoned by 
order of the king for the crime of having fallen 
in love with the Princess Amelia, his sister, 
disguised himself as the ‘‘ White Lady’’ in or- 
der to see her once more and bid ber farewell 
as the only way to enter her apartment and to 
| baffle the guards and spies of her royal brother. 

He succeeded, but it was a dangerous experi- 
ment, for when Frederick heard of the appari- 
tion, and was likewise informed of the baron’'s 
escape, he had his doubts about the genuine- 
ness of his gloomy ancestress, and gave strict 
orders to make her a prisoner should she ap- 
pear again. 

It was late in the evening, and the company 
broke up to retire for the night. 1 confess I 
did not feel quite so elated with the prospect 
of occupying my romantic room in the tower 
as previously to the conversation of which l 
have tried togiveanidea. I felt like a coward, 
but would make myself a heroine, the more 
so, as I had been complimented by the baron 
and his guests on my courage. 

| Anna accompanied me to my room, and, 
after chatting a little while, she was just going 
to leave me, when she turned towards me and 
said :— 


my maid, who is to sleep in the little chamber 
| at the head of the stairs, in order that you may 
| fot be all alone, will not be home for some 
| time. It happens that a wedding which she 
| had my permission to attend, took place to- 
day, and as she has to walk a considerable dis- 
| tance, I doubt that she will be home before 
| midnight. Pray, leave the door of the gallery 
| open, for there is no other entrance to the 
| tower. We have no thieves in our country; 
| as for ghosts,’’ she added, smilingly, “1 have 
| never heard that they haunted this place. 
| Surely, you are not afraid ?”’ 
| To speak the truth, 1 was not quite so sure 
of that; on the contrary, when I thought of 
| the door of my room to remain open, or at least 
unlocked, my courage received a slight shock, 
and I hesitated, whether I should really offer 
my comfort as a sacrifice on the altar of pride; 
but when I looked around me and reasoned 
within myself that Maria would come in half 
an hour at the very latest, I smiled at my folly, 
and cheerfully bade good-night to Anna, assur- 
ing her that I was not a little girl to be afraid 
of ghosts. 








‘* By the by, I forgot to tell you, that Maria, - 
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When alone, I walked up to the window and 
looked out. It was a lovely night. The moon 
had risen high in the skies, and shed its soft 
light over the park and the distant hills of the 
Black Forest. The gravel walk looked bright 
amidst the dark masses of the trees through 
which the rays of the moon could only peer 
asilant. The rippling of the fountain in a white 
marble basin with a frolicksome little Cupid in 
the centre, splashing the water above his head, 
sounded like music in the stillness of the night. 
Every object around, near and far, could be so 
distinetly seen, that I felt soothed, and my 
self-possession returned. I made up my mind 
to go to bed, and not to wait for Maria, for I 
felt rather tired of my journey and the differ- 
ent emotions through which I had passed. 
Suddenly I remembered the little spiral stair- 
case, and was sorry that I had not examined it 
during the day-time. I opened the door—all 
was still. I closed it, but began to speculate 
about it—where it led, and if there were any 
more hidden recesses than those I had already 
discovered. There was a large picture, a 
masterpiece of a modern artist, representing 
Othello, which was hung before a niche, as the 
only place where it would have the right light. 
I had investigated this recess in the afternoon 
merely out of curiosity, and found it to be sim- 
ply a small receptacle, used for a few books, 
but now, with my imagination greatly excited, 
I began to feel uneasy about this convenient 
hiding place, and watched the picture nerv- 
ously. 

The large clock of the castle sttuck the hour 
of midnight; its strokes vibrating in the quiet 
of the night with peculiar distinctness. I 
counted them one by one—yes—twelve—it was 
the hour so fuil of weight in legendary lore. If 
anything were to happen, it would be now. 
This idea was not very comforting. The ap- 
parition of the ‘‘ White Lady’’ doomed to wan- 





der in the royal palace presented itself forci- | 


bly to my mind. I shuddered, pride alone kept 
me from leaving the tower, thus to put an end 
to the fancies that tortured my brain, and made 


me determine not to allow my imagination to | 


run away with reason. This time, I not only 
made up my mind to go to bed, but did so. Of 
course I did not intend to sleep until Maria had 
come in and the door was locked, but it could 
not possibly be more than a quarter of an hour 
before she would return, and I eagerly listened 
for the sound of her approaching footsteps. 


The moonlight made every object in the room | 


distinctly visible; but conspicuous above all 
was the life-sized Othello. The picture was 
Opposite my bed, and strangely fascinated me. 
I could not take my eyes from it. The wild 
look of the eyes, the gloomy frown of the 
bushy eyebrows, added to the dagger glisten- 
ing in his hand, impressed me so vividly in the 
feverish state of my mind, that the tragedy of 
Desdemona’s death stood vividly before me. 





What if a similar crime had been committed 
in these very walls! Who was to hinder any 
' of those ruffian barons of the middle ages from 
murdering his wife in a fit of rage or jealousy ? 
How could the criminal be detected in his own 
stronghold of a castle? Surely there was no- 
thing improbable in this supposition. The 
arm of justice had not reached him in this 
world, but in the next. Here my conjectures 
were interrupted by light steps in the gallery. 
Yes, there was no mistake about it ; Maria was 
coming. What a comfort! She walked on 
tip-toe, no doubt thinking that I was asleep, 
and that she could pass through my rooin 
without my knowing at what late hour she had 
returned. But I did not choose to give her 
that satisfaction ; on the contrary, I intended 
to give her most unceremoniously my opinion 
about her want of punctuality. In order to 
leave her no doubt that I was wide awake, I 
sat up in my bed, ready to begin my little 
speech as soon as she entered the room. The 
door opened slowly, cautiously. 

**Maria,’’ I began. 

Good Heavens! It was not Maria. The 
words died on my lips. It was a man, or the 
phantom of a man. It was—yes, indeed—it 
| was the dreaded Othello! He wore a yellow 

turban, and a red mantle was thrown over his 

shoulders, hanging down to his feet. My 
| heart was beating as if it were going to break. 
Horror stricken, I closed my eyes, but opened 
| them again to see what he was doing. He 
advanced slowly, solemnly. I wished to rise 
' and to eseape through the open door, but I 
could not move; my members were as if para- 
lyzed. With anguish such as I cannot describe, 

1 followed his movements, expecting nothing 
| else than to be strangled, or murdered in some 
| other ghost fashion. To my great surprise, 
| and with immense relief, I saw him move in 
| another direction; but my satisfaction at this 
proceeding did not Jast long, for I soon under- 
| stood but too well that he was only postponing 
| my doom in order to choose a weapon with 
which to accomplish his murderous design. 
| Entering the little armory next to my room, 

and leaving the door wide open, I could see 

him carefully examine some daggers, but 

finally select, as best suited to his murderous 
| purpose, what appeared to me a pistol which I 
had particularly noticed in the afternoon, on 
account of its silver mounting, now glittering 
in the moonlight. After thus having made 
his choice, he turned suddenly around and 
came towards me. The terror of death seized 
me. I wished to implore the monster, to beg 
| for my life; but I could not utter one word. 
My eyes closed, my heart ceased to beat, no 
sound reached me, and I was, as it were, dis- 
connected with all matters on earth. 

When consciousness returned, I was much 
| astonished and perplexed to see the sun shine 
| brightly, and Anna sitting at my bedside. I 
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tried to collect my thoughts, but could not un- 


derstand what had happened since that dread- | 


ful night, which alone stood clear and distinct 
in my memory. Anna appeared to read my 
thoughts. With tears in her eyes, she put her 
arms around my neck and kissed me most 
affectionately. 

““Oh, tell me what has happened !”’ I said. 

“Heaven be praised! You are better, out 
of danger.” 

“Danger? Yes. 1 certainly did not expect 
to see the sun shine again; but explain, pray 
explain !”” 

‘*My dear friend,’’ said Anna, ‘‘ you cannot 
thjnk how utterly wretched I have been during 
these three days, watching at your bedside. 
If you had not recovered, I should have been 
unhappy Yor the rest of my life. You have so 
constantly repeated the same things in your 
delirium that I know all that bas happened, 
and nobody is te blame but myself. Can you, 
will you forgive me?”’ 

“*What do you mean? What have I to for- 
give? What wrong have you done me?” I 
cried. 





“T ought to have foreseen what has hap- 
pened ; I ought to have told you that’’— 

“Yes, if I had known that the tower was 
haunted by this spectre—by Othello—no con- 
sideration would have prevailed upon me to 
sleep in the room where he murdered his 
wife.’ 

Anna looked at me with undisguised aston- 
ishment and fear. Was I again delirious? 
She took my hand and felt my pulse. The 
fever had left me, but what was worse, some 
fixed idea had taken possession of my brain. 
What new and painful discovery for poor 
Anna! Her silence made me impatient. 

“If not Othello, who was the man who came 
with a pistol to my bedside ?’’ 

“That man,” said Anna, and her voice be- 
trayed deep emotion, ‘“‘that man was—was— 
my husband !” 

‘Oh! who could ever have believed anything 
so dreadful, so monstrous? What had I done 
to offend him? But I think I see how it is. 
Many things are now explained that puzzled 
me. He has fits of insanity, and you came 
just in time to save me, to prevent the atrocious 
murder.’’ 

**Stop! stop!’ cried Anna; “let me explain ; 
it is not by any means as you think. The 
baron is simply a somnambulist. I ought to 
have confided to you the family seeret, and 
asked you to lock your door; but I felt reluc- 
tant to speak to you about this strange disease. 
Of course, I never thought it would lead to 
anything like what has happened. When I 
accompanied you last night, I entirely forgot | 
that we have full moon. How could I have | 
asked you to leave the door open for Maria, | 
had I not been pre-oceupied by other thoughts, 





knowing as I do the baron’s predilection for | 





the tower? You see, I am alone to blame; 
but I have been severely punished for my 
carelessness these three long days and nights, 
when you were raving so dreadfully that it 
well nigh broke my heart to listen.”” I looked 
so surprised, not to say stupefied, that Anna 
continued : “* You do not believe me. Let me 
goon. When you did not appear at breakfast, 
I came to see you as soon as my duties of host- 
ess permitted. I found you delirious. You 
spoke of pistols, murder, ghosts, and I natu- 
rally believed that last night’s conversation 
had so strongly atfected your imagination as 
to produce a feverish condition of the brain, 
when I suddenly perceived a yellow silk hand. 
kerchief, which I at once recognized as my 
husband’s. This explained all. The barun 
had entered your room in his wanderings, and 
you had taken him, excited as your imagina- 
tion was, for a ghost, a spectre.’ 

“Alas! yes—Othello!’’ 

Anna looked amazed, and asked what I 
meant. I told her how much I had been im 
pressed by the picture, and notwithstanding 
her self-accusations and regrets, she could not 
help laughing at the singular combinations of 
my feverish imagination. 

“But the red mantle which I saw dis- 
tinetly?”’ 

“The baron’s dressing-gown.”’ 

“And the turban?” 

‘The yellow handkerchief I found on your 
bed.” 

**How came he to have a pistol?” 

“Ah! the pistol was a genuine pistol, but 
not loaded. My husband has a passion for all 
kinds of weapons. You have seen his collec- 


tion, and, like other somnambulists, he visits — 


in his nocturnal wanderings the places he likes 
most in his normal state. This little armory is 
a favorite place of his, where he spends many 
an hour.”’ 

I soon recovered, as all the fancies of my 
imagination explained themselves in the most 
simple and natural manner. Although many 
years have passed since my visit to Anna, I 
have not forgotten my first night’s adventure 
in the castle of Rothenfels. Baron von Polenz, 
entirely cured of somnambulism, goes, never- 
theless, by the name of ‘‘Othello,’’ in the inti- 
mate correspondence which Anna and myself 
have kept up, wotwithstanding the distance 
that separates us ; but nobody has been initiated 
up to this hour into the tragi-comical event to 
which he owes his dramatical name. 


—~.-e 


HE who respects and holds his word sacred 
himself will have it respected and trusted by 
others. 

PRIVATE credit is wealth; public honor is 
security. The feather that adorns the royal 


| bird supports its flight: Strip him of his plu- 


mage, and you fix him to the earth. 
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LITERATURE AS AN OUTGROWTH 
OF HUMAN LIFE. 


BY T. T. 








We who tread “along the cool, sequestered 
yale” of human existence, may be allowed to 
take a pardonable, if not justifiable, interest 
in inquiring into the personal and private sur- 
roundings of those who stand upon its heights. 
It is but natural, after being edified, enter- 
tained, or amused by the words of one whom 
we have never beheld or known, that we 
should desire some knowledge of the circum- 
stances which have given birth, not only to an 
immortal masterpiece, but to that which has 
served as heartfelt enjoyment for the passing 
hour. And, so far from this passion’s being 
shared merely by the curious and illiterate, 
none have bestowed more labor and pains in 
acquainting both themselves and the world 
with apparently the most trifling minutiew in 
the lives of the famous, than those who have 
tod in their footsteps and emulated their 
renown. 

We may have faith in the creed of the poet’s 
“fine frenzy,’’ the divine spark and sacred fire 
which accompany and enkindle genius; but 
modern autobiography, as well as care and 
research in the study of individual history, 
cannot fail to subdue and modify such belief. 
literature, as a profession, has enrolled sons 
md daughters of such widely diverse parent- 
age, life, circumstance, and character, that it 
would be a task, indeed, to endeavor to classify 
them systematically. Side by side with those 
whom we know to be the possessors of inborn 
greatness, stand others who, by the gigantic 
exercise of personal exertion, have attained 
greatness, and still others who, as has been 
well said, have had ‘greatness thrust upon 
them.” The practicability of the nineteenth 
century would inquire, if it dared, the why 
and wherefore of the production of genius, and 
it is certainly with no manner of scrupulosity 
that it demands a reason of the aggression of 
the multitudinous forms of literature which 
appear from every nook and corner in the 
present age. But as few authors have either 
thought or cared to account for or specify the 
motives, incidents, and events that have occa- 
sioned their creation, in order to obtain the 
desired knowledge, we must resort to the 
biographical details of their lives and the inci- 
dental evidences in their works. 

With care and study we may trace to their 
source and fountain-head the origin of the ma- 
jority of literary works, and by so doing we 
odtain a speaking commentary upon the work 
under consideration. We find the influence of 
circumstance to have been at work here, and 
to have made immense inroads upon the realm 
# literature. The productions which excite 
vir most ardent admiration are found to be 


the effects of definite and definable causes, and 
the outgrowth of dispositions, propensities, and 
even weaknesses, which are common to man- 
kind. Particularly do we find this to be the 
case in the departments of reason and philoso- 
phy. In the recently published autobiography 
of J. Stuart Mill, we have an instance of the 
result of severe and sustained mental discipline 
on one who declares himself to have been 
“rather below than above par.” The palm 
which the world awarded him—the greatest 
philosopher of the nineteenth century—being 
the consequence of an amount of exertion suf- 
ficient to bestow on its possessor the advantage 
of a quarter of a century over his contempo- 
raries. From his earliest years the career of a 
philosopher was placed before him as an em- 
bodiment of all that could make existence 
worth enduring; every circumstance of his 
life was moulded in this form, and shaped 
itself according to this end. Was not such 
an end a natural sequence of such a begin- 
ning? Humboldt studied, travelled, wrote, 
and thought for fifty years with one idea con- 
stantly in view—that of bequeathing such a 
work as the ‘*Cosmos’”’ to the world. And as 
the common experience of mankind testifies to 
the fact that we delight in that over which we 
have labored, this in itself is sufficient to ex- 
plain such a zeal and subsequent success. 
Buffon, the world-renowned naturalist, wrote 
his celebrated work entitled ‘‘Epoques de la 
Nature’ eighteen times before publishing it. It 
is not strange that he defined genius as synony- 
mous with patience. Other writers have called 
it “intense purpose,” and again others have 
surnamed it ‘hard work,” and upon examina- 
| tion we can scarcely meet with an instance of 
| literary fame which does not rest upon the 
foundation of years spent in the labor of pro- 
| found thought. 

Swift’s works, without an exception, are an 
expression of a degree of satire which seldom 
falls to the lot of man, and which in this in- 
stance was certainly the result of cultivation, 
from the fact that at an early age he was 
thrown upon the tender mercies of an unfeel- 
ing world. The fame which Dryden and Pope 
enjoyed was due to the satirical retorts which 
! previous ridicule drew forth. Scott made of 
, his literary fame a monument to his chivalric 

sense of honor, for the majority of his works 

were written as a means of discharging debt. 
| Harriet Martineau traces the origin of her po- 
| sition as an author to the infirmity of deafness 
| in childhood, which constrained her to lead a 
| studious and contemplative life. We owe to 
the pleasant manners of an agreeable woman 
the subject, and eventually the execution, of 

Cowper’s “Task,’’ as well as the diverting 
history of “John Gilpin.” No one doubts 
| epistolary and journalistic forms of literature 
| to be the immediate outgrowth of human life. 
| The celebrated letters of Madame de Sevigné 
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and Lady Mary Wortly Montague originated 
in the commonplace necessity of absence from 
relatives aud friends, and their charm is un- 
doubtedly owing to their lack of affectation 
and simplicity of style. A sensitive and en- 
thusiastic temperament, such as the world at- 
taches to the name of poet, is especially alive 
to the influence of circumstances ; and while 
poems are supposed to be the offspring of the 
creative element alone, they are often, not ex- 
cepting the greatest, the natural outgrowth of 
human life. The world never listened to the 
flow of more harmonious numbers than those 
of Byron, and yet critics are one in acknowl- 
edging that, though they possess a force and 
originality altogether unique, they are stamped 
with the reflection of his own life and cha- 
racter. 

But time and space forbid further enumera- 
tion of particulars; we must endeavor to as- 
certain the strength of this law when applied 
to forms of literature in different epochs. In 
the brilliant era of the Augustan age, when 
Roman literature attained its zenith, we find 
the chief forms of literature to have been the 
epic, or historical poem, epistles, history, and 
orations. Learning was then concentrated in 
a select few, hence the prevailing tone is a 
consciousness of dignity and authority. Their 
writings are an exponent of the culminating 
point in a nation’s civilization. They are con- 
cerned with the deeds of the past, rather than 
with those of the present; and, though many 
of the more philosophical writings are fraught 
with ennobling sentiments, the greater portion 
have entertainment, rather than edification, 
for their object. ‘The earliest British literature 
was the work of Anglo-Saxon monks, and 
naturally their theme was that of theology. 
The Norman conquest introduced the romance 
into England, and from the songs of wandering 
minstrels and troubadours not only the form ] 
but the substance of lyric poetry arose. The 
drama was introduced, in default of the inven- 
tion of printing, as a means of conveying in- 
struction and educating the great mass of the 
people in the history of the Bible; its many 
striking seenes and narratives being acted at 
first by the clergy themselves. 

And in this way we might touch upon many 
other forms of literature, as the drama in its 
more modern signification, the novel, the ro- 
mance in verse, which is scarcely a century 
old ; and last, but by no means least, the news- 
paper and magazine. The style of literature 
called for, and received welcomely to-day, pe- 
culiarly partakes of the character of the age. 
There was a time when graceful words clothing 
scanty ideas were received with pleasure, since 
the illiterate mass looked upon unintelligibility 
as an insignia of literary initiation. But to-day, 
and in a country whose rulers are chosen from 
among the gens du peuple, away with all that 





does not bear upon its face the mark of practi- 


it, 


cability! Eloquence, not of style, but of sub. 


ject, is demanded. It is said that the age of g 
writer may be determined by his literary refe. 
rences, so entirely are the writers of the past 
century ignored by present authors, in favor 
of the more questionable authority of their 
contemporaries. 

But is it anything more than entertaining 
thus to ponder over the fact that literature js 
an outgrowth of human life? It must be, for 
“lives of great men all remind us we can make 
our lives sublime.’’ No matter if a foreordina. 
tion reach to the most minute fraction of human 
existence, it could not offer one motive of prac. 
tical benefit, or even of theoretical loveliness; 
while the veriest jargon is not lost if it stir one 
soul to personal exertion. And if a spirit of 
impatience on the part of the gifted is mani- 
fested now and then towards those who assume 
the position of author prematurely, let it be 
checked and controlled, since out of this appa 
rent rubbish may come words which will take 
effect as no others eould, and if not in books, 
yet in lives may enrich and ennoble posterity, 


————— <>op> —-—_— 


AF RAID. 


BY i. L. A 


“DEAR mother, take me in your arms,” 
A little blut-eyed darling said, 
“The shadows lie upon the walls 
So darkly, and I am afraid. 
I cannot see the sunshine now, 
It hides behind the clouds, I guess ;” 
The mother took her in her arms, 
And soothed the little one’s distress. 


“O Father, help me! I'm afraid, 
I dare not trust my life with him 
Whom the red wine a slave has made; 
Show me the way, my sight is dim.” 
A holy light was in her eye, 
A heaven-born fire was burning there; 
He threw the tempting wine-cup by, 
This was the answer to her prayer. 


An aged pilgrim neared the grave, 
His eye was dim, his cheek was pale, 
His brow was shadowed, and he sighed, 
“T dare not tread that shadowy vale, 
I dare not stem the turbid waves 
That lie between my soul and bliss; 
Rather than risk for that bright world 
My life, I fain would stay in this.” 
But then the thonghts of older time 
Came thronging o’er his troubled brain; 
They who had died seemed with him still, 
Alas! they ne’er might meet again. 
“Thank God for death!” the old man cried 
And in the shadows bravely trod; 
**My dear ones I shall meet again, 
And with my soul look upon God!” 


_——- >> -——--——- 


PRESENCE OF MIND.—At all times presence 
of mind is valuable. In time of repose it en® 
bles us to say and do whatever is most befitting 
the occasion that presents itself ; while in time 
of trial it may protect, and in danger pregerve 
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THE STORY OF AN ENGLISH 
GOVERNESS. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 








Six years ago I was living at Gorham Park, 
jn the north of England. I always think of 
that time as the happiest of all the times I have 
known since I was obliged to become an in- 
structor, that I might earn my bread. It was 
a most fortunate thing for me that the first 
place in which 1 served was one which I learned 
to love for the sake of those who lived there. 
Mine has been the old story of an impoverished, 
honorable family. My father, becoming a dis- 
senter, was obliged to relinquish his clerical 
duties in the Church of England; from a life 
of easy comfort we came to one of reduced 
means, though not that of harsh poverty. 
Upon one of those days my father died; then 
it was a necessity that I should become a gov- 
emess. It is not upon my own life that I mean 
todwell; for I have it in my mind to tell you 
of the family in which I first lived. I had been 
engaged after having furnished satisfactory 
references as to character and education. I 
arrived one evening at the Park, and was 
shown to the drawing-room, where the family 


were assembled. There seemed something in | 


the very atmosphere of the house, as I entered 
the outer door, that placed me at my ease. I 
instinctively knew that the people who dwelt 
here were the aristocrats of nature, not of cir- 
cumstances; nor was I undeceived when I 
stood within the warmth and glow of the draw- 
ing-room. The servant announced me as the 
person who was to be the governess. At the 
farend of the room were two ladies, the elder 
one reclining, invalid fashion, on a lounge, and 
the younger sitting on a low seat by her side. 
The latter figure Jooked up at my appearance, 
laid aside the book she had held, and came for- 
ward. I sometimes think there is as much of 
one’s character in one’s Walk as in the face; I 
have often noticed that the two frequently cor- 
respond. The proud pliancy of her movements, 
the graceful sweep of her drapery as she came 
to me, impressed me so favorably that I had 
expected to hear just such a voice as spoke to 


me—harmonious, well-bred, with a something | 


that told of strength. 

“You are Miss Gwynn?” she said, interro- 
gatively. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

She held out her hand and said: ‘Welcome 
to Gorham Park. I am very glad you have 
come ; itis getting lonesome here; we have no 


company, and have to fall back on our own re- 


sources,’”’ 

“That doesn’t speak well for our powers, 
Mabel,” spoke a voice from the window. 

I looked towards the recess. A young man 
with a blonde moustache rose languidly and 
stepped forward. Mabel Gorham turned, with 


—_ —— 
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a half petulant movement, as nearly petulant 
as her style would allow, and said :— 

“If you would exert yourself, Harry, we 
might find more amusement here. This is my 
brother, Miss Gwynn.” 

He bowed low to me, and murmured some- 
thing which I did not try to hear. Mabel was 
looking at him and smiling, in the way we 
smile at a favorite child. He took his sister’s 
hand, kissed it, and said :— 

**I shall not be at home at breakfast, unfor- 
tunately. At dinner I shall bless you with my 
presence. Till then good-by. Good-by, ma 
chere mére!’’ he bent toward the lady on, the 
couch, and sauntered out at the door. 

“Let me present you to my mother,” Mabel 
said; ‘‘my sister Ellen, who is to be your es- 
pecial charge, you will not see till to-morrow 
morning.” 

We approached the lounge, and in the pale 
features of Mrs. Gorham, I saw why her daugh- 
ter had a right to her aristocratic cast of coun- 
tenance. My greeting was cordial and heart- 
felt; it seemed that I had nothing to fear for 
my sensitive pride. Mabel herself conducted 
me to my room, and the good-night she wished 
me made my dreams pleasanter than I had 
| hoped. The morning’s sunlight showed the 
| waving tops of the trees in the park, the white 
| frost of a late autumn. I looked eagerly from 
| the window. The turrets of the old part of the 
| house fascinated me by their promise of remi- 
niscences of generations gone by. The inhab- 
ited part had been built within ten years, but 
out of respect to the old, the family had left 
the towers and tapestried chambers to stand 
on in their grimness; sometimes, in ease of 
company, the rooms were cleared up and made 
of use, but only when the guests were nume- 
rous. Promising myself that 1 would take my 
young charge for a guide, and explore the be- 
witching vicinity opened to me, I turned from 
the window and began dressing. So long did 
| I linger, looking at the strange appearance the 
northern scenery had to my unaccustomed eyes 
that the breakfast-bell rang, and almost simul- 
taneously a hesitating knock sounded on my 
door. Hastily finishing my toilet, I opened the 
door and ushered in a little girl of eleven years. 
She came in shyly, and tried to frame an apol- 
| ogy for coming, but her bashfulness overpow- 
| ered her. I hastened to banish her timidity. 
| I took her hand, and softly touching her hair, 
| fair and soft like her brother’s, I said :— 
‘You are jittle Ellen Gorham, aren’t you?” 
| 
| 
| 








I liked the child from the first ; she must have 
felt my liking in my voice and in the hand that 
still smoothed her hair. She came close to me 
| instantly, and said, in a tone singularly musi- 
| cal :— 

“Yes; Iam the child you are going to take 
| care of. Iam very glad, too.”’ 

I smiled. ‘‘Glad that you are the child, or 

that Iam the governess?” 
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“Oh, both. I’ve had terrible times with my” her love she might be made intensely miser. miser- 
governesses before now; so that mamma has able or happy. 


cried about me, and Mabel has looked at me, 


I initiated myself and my pupil into the rou. 


and brother Harry has laughed. Oh, dear, [ tine of our studies, and did not scruple to dis. 


can’t bear to think of it!’ she replied, heavily. 
This was pleasant information, certainly, 
but I expected no such “times” in my inter- 


play the pleasure I felt when I found that the 
study-room was in the time-haunted old wing, 
Mrs. Gofham came down at lunch, and in- 


course with her. I said: “I am almost sure quired, with invalid pettishness, for her son. 
we shall like each other, any way. Don’t you Mabel answered with studied indifference that 


think so?’’ 


Ellen made a gesture of delight which would | 
have become her sister, and replied: ‘Yes, 


| he was not to be home till dinner. 
“But where is he? Whatis he doing? You 
| must tell me, Mabel;” the lady writhed her 


certainly. I always know right away if I’m | hands in feeble anxiety. 
going to love anybody; but breakfast is wait- | ‘‘Mother, I don’t know where he is; you 


ing, and we mustn’t stay here talking.” 


She led the way to the breakfast-room, which 
we entered by one door = as Mabel came in | 


at another. 


| know that now I am not his confidant.” Ma. 
| bel’s voice fell as she finished her sentence. 

Ellen's face looked for a moment as if she 
| was going to speak about him, but something 


“Why, Ellen!’ expiahned her sister, “have | decided her differently. I could perceive in 
you been so impolite as to go to Miss Gwynn’s | the countenance of Miss Gorham that, how. 


room this morning ?”’ 


| ever evident this vexation, she still disliked 


“I was so curious to see her, Mabel. I | that a stranger should knowit. Acting upon 


dreamed last night she was just like Miss Har- | 


this idea, I looked an indifference and igno- 


dinge, and I-was so troubled about it that I | rance I was far from feeling. 


could hardly wait till morning before I found | 


out.”’ 

“Well, what did you discover?’’ Miss Gor- | 
ham asked, as we sat down at table. 

Ellen laughed a low, intensely contented | 
laugh, and answered: “Can’t you see your- | 
self? She is as different from Miss Hardinge | 
as you are.” 

We three were the only people at breakfast. 
Mabel begged me to excuse her mother's ab- 
sence, as she seldom came down as early as 
breakfast. ‘‘And, since my father’s death,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘ Harry is never sure of being | 
here.’* 

A slight shade came for an instant to her 
face. I thought I had discovered the shadow | 
in the house, happy and pleasant as it was in | 
the main. There was something in connection 
with the young heir of the place that disquieted | 
his sister; I thought of it as I ate my break- 
fast in silence; for after the first few sen- 
tences Mabel became silent, and, most of the 
time, instead of eating, she sat looking thought- | 
fully into her coffee cup, or vacantly out at the 
window opposite. 

I liked her face still better byr daylight, 
though she had less claims to thé beautiful. 
Dark faced and eyed, with abundant brown 
hair, she was unlike thus far any of her rela- 
tives I had seen. I felt in her company as 
though I were in a presence, something unlike 
the indifference I feel with commonplace peo- 
ple. A character forceful and strong, perhaps 
sometimes a little obstinate, was visible in those 
eyes, which, I felt, would look at any fate, how- 
ever adverse, with “level fronting lids.”’ I 
have a habit of looking at the mouth for an in- 
dex to one’s temperament. How haughty and 


handsome were the lips of Mabel Gorham! | 


Exquisite and sensitive, I knew that through 


The day passed by se pleasantly and rapidly 
| that when the dinner-bell sounded I echoed 
the explanation of Ellen, that study hours had 

| never seemed so short. 

As I passed through the hall I heard a step 
on the gravel walk outside, and in a moment 
more the door opened abruptly and admitted 

| the heir of Gorham Park. Ellen was with mé, 
| holding my hand as we walked; she made 4a 
| sudden movement to go to her brother, then 
| shrank back after a second glance. He stood 
| in the open doorway, ordering his groom to 
take his horse and that of a man he had brought 
_with him. The stranger ascended the steps, 
| and the two turned to come in. The hall lamp 
| showed Gorham's face flushed, and his eyes 
brilliant with a foreign light. He bowed to 
“me, and seemed about to present his compat- 
ion, but instinctively I turned and hurriedly 
| entered the dining-room. They followed, and 
| Gorham walked to his sister and bent his face 
| as if to kiss her, but she moved slightly, and 
seemed not to notice it. 
| “‘Deueed cool!” he nauttered, then sank 
down in his seat and motioned his companion 
| to seat himself beside him. 

That gentleman bent and said, in a low voice: 
‘*Excuse me, Gorham, but you have not yet 
presented me to these ladies.”’ 

Harry flushed still more, and, apologizing, 
introdueed Mr. Van Rensalaur, a native of 
New York, who had spent the last five years 
in Europe. Harry mumbled the supplement- 
ary information in a maudlin way that would 
have made his guest smile, had he not looked 
across the table toward Mabel in time to pre- 
vent an expression that would have called still 
more frigidity to her face. 

She bowed coldly to him, and went on doing 
the honors of the table in calm indifference. 
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Itseemed evident that she did not choose to no- 
tice any gentleman whom her brother brought 
home when he was in the condition now so evi- 
dent. I think the stranger saw how unpropi- 
tious was his coming, for, without paying much 
attention to Harry or his sisters, he was deli- 
cately attentive to Mrs. Gorham; so gentle- 
manly and kind did he seem, that he half won 
my good opinion before the meal was over. 
We left the table early ; I was drawn into the 
drawing-room by the pertinacious Ellen, sec- 
onded by an invitation from her sister. 

The sound of young Gorham’s voice grew 
jouder and more boisterous; it only needed a 
few more glasses to make him completely 
drunk—drunk in the most beastly sense of the 
word. Itried hard toamuse myself and Ellen ; 
ensconced in a window recess we tried to be- 
come absorbed in a game of chess, but at every 
burst of intoxicated hilarity that sounded from 
the dining-room, I could not help a furtive 
glance at Mabel's face. It seemed to grow 
paler and colder every moment. At last, un- 
able to be a witness of that which I knew to 
be so humiliating, I retired to my room, and 
shortly after I heard Gorham and his guest 
coming up stairs, the former expostulating 
with Van Rensalaur upon his wish to retire so 
early. I was very thankful to the stranger 
that he had resisted the entreaties of his host 
to prolong their festival. He had earned the 
thanks of all in the house by so doing; if it 
was a piece of his policy, it was very kind nev- 
ertheless. 

The weeks ran into each other, and I felt 
myself so identified by sympathy with the in- 
terests of this family, that 1 was conscious that 
my days were darkened by the shade that 
shadowed the Gorhams. Of Harry Gorham I 
had seen enough to know that when uninflu- 
enced by wine or excitement, he was one of 
those child-like, happy temperaments that seem 
formed more to be loved than to love intensely. 
Affectionate and gay, he promised to be, at 
middle age, if he did not become a confirmed 
debauchee, one of those jovial English landed 
proprietors which it gladdens one’s heart to 
see. I knew something of how uncontrollable 
was the sorrow Mabel felt when she saw her 
brother’s face changing from its youthful fresh- 
ness to the jaded dlasé look which comes only 
with sin. The pleasures of the voluptuary 
were leaving their mark on his boyish cheeks 
and in the bright blue of his eyes. To the high 
pride of the Gorhams it was a hard stroke to 
know that the last of their line was a drunk- 
ard, a libertine, and that he was fast wasting 





his patrimony in the wildest gaming into which 


wealthy youth can plunge. 


These facts came | 


tome by degrees, for Mabel never spoke of him | 
to me, though she did not always silence her | 


sister in her exclamations of sorrow or vexa- 
tion. 
I had been at the Park some six months, 


when Ellen came to me with varying face and 
flashing eyes, her voice quivering with some- 
thing between grief and anger. She threw 
herself sobbing into my lap and told me that 
her brother had come home ‘in wine” as she 
expressed it, that he had ordered a dinner for 
a dozen persons, and that they were coming in 
the evening ; ‘all men, too,’’ she cried, with the 
memory of her brother’s words still present. 

‘*T have been to mother’s room,’’ she contin- 
ued, “‘and she almost cried; and Mabel not at 
home, either—if Mabel was bound to stop it, 
she could do it.’’ 

I fully believed her last expression ; there 
might be a look in Mabel Gorham’s eyes, be- 
fore which her brother would yield from very 
inability to cope with it. 

‘*‘] thought you expected your sister home 
to-night,’”’ I said. 

‘*Yes, we did; but she ought to have been 
here before. I don’t believe she will come 
now.” 

Something within me made me feel confident 
in saying, ‘“‘I think she willeome. You know 
she said she should return to-night, and Mabel 
always does as she says.” I said that word 
Mabel with lingering inflectton, for I had come 
to love her with warmth, almost with passion. 

Ellen grew more quiet at my words. It was 
already late, and Gorham’s guests began to 
arrive. Such young men as ride horses that 
would cost almost a fortune were they paid 
for, and who are never respectful to any wo- 
man, only for the sake of her social position. 
There were one or two among the number 
whose suave manners and keen eyes marked 
them as professional gamblers. We watched 
them dismount, and occasionally saw their 
faces as they passed by the light that streamed 
from the windows. Their murmurous conver- 
sation at last changed to the sudden exclama- 
tion, the rapid and thickening utterance of 
inebriety. The hours flew by, and Mabel did 
not come. I could not tell why I so longed 
for her. It was not that I knew that her 
mother would have given unspeakabilities only 
for her presence; it was not because Ellen 
wandered like a ghost, vainly longing for her 
sister—it was because I felt some premonition 
that her presence would beimperatively needed. 
At last I sent Ellen away to her mother’s room. 
I thought the child might possibly distract the 
invalid’s attention from the roars of revelry 
that came surging up from the revellers below. 
I opened my window and leaned out, wishing 
inexpressibly that I might hear the sound of 
Mabel’s carriage. I listened in vain. After 
half an hour, Ellen came flying up the stairs. 

“How is your mother?’ I asked, vaguely 
expecting something had happened to her. 

‘“‘T don’t know,” she gasped, struggling for 
the breath she had half lost in her rapid mount- 
ing of the stairs. 

I waited for her to tell what she had to say. 
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“T have been out on the wet walk,’’ she be- 
gan, “listening for Mabel. 1 didn’t want to 
go to mamma’s room, because I can’t hear a 
carriage from there. I have just come in, and 
I stole along through the hall by the dining- 
room. There was such a noise there that I 
was almost frightened, and I hurried by, when 


I heard one of the men say something about 


Susie Johnson, and then they all laughed, and 
my brother loudest of all. You know Susie 
Johnson, that pretty girl who lives in the cot- 
tage at the farthest end of our grounds ?”’ 

* “Yes, I have seen her; she is very hand- 
some, and simple, and good,”’ I replied. 

“Then Harry said he was half a mind to 
ride over and get her to preside at his feast ; 
that he thought a kiss from her lips better 
than Burgundy. When he had said that, some- 
body cried out, ‘Fie, Gorham! you couldn't 
get her.’ Harry said—and he is very drunk, 
Miss Gwynn—he said he would bet twenty 
pounds he could, and the company cried 
‘Done!’ and I ran away then to tell you. If 
Harry goes, 1 will. ki him when he comes 
back!” 

The child’s eyes glowed like coals ; her slight 
frame trembled violently. 

“That was probably only done in fun,” I 
said, though I hardly believed my words. 

““No; when he is drunk, he is as obstinate 
as Mabel herself. Oh! what shall we do? If 
he goes, what will he say to Susie? To think 
that my brother should insult her !’’ 

“Could Mabel prevent his going ?’’ I asked. 

“She would do it!’’ was the reply. ‘She 
would sooner die than that a brother of hers 
should so behave to a woman.” 

The child’s face grew to look like her sis- 
ter’s, notwithstanding her blonde hair and 
complexion. A sharp, impatient ring sounded 
from Mrs. Gorham’s room. I sent Ellen to 
her mother, and followed her slowly down the 
stairs. There was a stir in the dining-room, 
as though some one were leaving. The fear 
that Harry was actually going made me cal! 
Ellen, and send her maid in her stead. Ellen 
came to my side; we heard Harry’s voice 
apologizing for his absence, and promising to 
atone for it by bringing back ‘‘Susie Johnson, 
with her cheeks rosy red from her ride in the 
dark.’’ ‘ 

Ellen drew me arouna toa side room, through 
which her brother was to pass on his way to 
the stables. He came with a more unsteady 
step than I had expected. I hoped he would 
choose his quietest horse. I drew back in the 


shadow, and Ellen stepped up to him. He | 


leaned back against the wall, and looked at 
her with bloodshot eyes, his inflamed face 
looking strangely unlike the young man I had 
first seen in his mother’s drawing-room. 

‘“Well, sis, what’s up?’ he asked, with im- 
peded utterance. 


“Where are you going, Harry?” Biie 
| asked, going up close to him. 
| “Does Miss Gwynn want to know?” he 
said, with a disagreeable inflection in his voice, 
| “I want to know myself,’’ she said, ina be 
| seeching tone. “You are not going to ride 
_ over Black Heath bridge to-night, are you?” 
** And why not?” 
| “*Because—because—it’s very dark, and the 
| bridge is so narrow,” hesitatingly replied 
| Ellen. 
| “And you think 1’ve been drinking too 
much to ride straight? Do you think I’ve 
had too much wine, MissGwynn?” He swayed 
| over toward me as he spoke. ‘Say!’ 
* “T should think from your appearance that 
you had,” I answered, as he persisted; his 
face darkened. 

“Well, good-night, ladies! I am going, 
Can’t you wish me success ?”’ 

“Harry Gorham, you are not going!” cried 
Ellen. “For shame on any gentleman to go 
to Susie Johnson’s on such an errand !”’ 

Her. brother walked on unheeding. Ellen 
stepped forward and stood before him. 

“Are you going?” her face whitening with 
her words. 

“Yes, of course! Do you want to give me 
a kiss before I go?”’ 

He bent his head, but staggered back to an 
upright position. She’caught his hands. 

**Oh, I wish I had papa’s pistols!’ she cried 
under her breath. 

Gorham’s face changed somewhat. ‘ What 
for?’’ he asked. 

“TI would shoot you with them before you 
should do such a thing,”’ she said. 

Her brother laughed. ‘‘Don’t try to come 
Mabel airs over me,”’ he said, and pushed past 
her and disappeared. 

Ellen would have burst into tears if she had 
not been too angry. The storm within her 
young soul was so fierce that it kept her super- 
naturally quiet. I took her hand. 

‘“Now we will go around to the other door 
and listen for your sister,” I said. ‘‘ How far 
is it to Johnson’s cottage ?”’ 

“Tt’s an hour’s ride, certain. I don’t think 
Harry can ride that bridge in such a state as 
he is. It’s hardly safe for a steady person in 
a dark night. He’ll be drowned in Black 
Ileath River ;” she spoke in a dogged tone, 
very painful to hear from so young a child. 

We opened a side door and stood on the 
steps outside, hoping so earnestly to hear car- 
riage wheels on the winding road through the 
park. Mrs. Gorham’s maid came to tell us 
| that her mistress desired us both to come to 

her room. I could hardly restrain my impa- 
| tience sufficiently, so that I might enter Mrs. 
| Gorham’s apartment calmly. I saw that she 
was nervous and excited to a great degree. 
More than ever, I longed for her daughter’s 
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presence, for Mabel alone could calm her 


mother’s highly excitable nature. I sat down | 
and read to her. Ellen perversely remained 
behind 2 few moments in the upper hall at the 
window. Presently she came in silently and 
sat down at my feet. I glanced off my book | 
an instant to look at her face. She whis- | 
red :— 

“Harry has just rode off on Flame.” 

Ominous words; I could not keep them out | 
of my head. I knew Flame was the fiercest | 
horse in the stables. Now I did not think so 
much of the unmanly deed he meditated as of 
the fearful probability that he never would 
return. It was only by the utmost strength of 
my will that I remained and read aloud. It 
seems as if I must wander about the grounds 
inthe hope of finding Mabel. I looked at my 
watch ; it was a quarter of an hour since he 
went. I murmured an @xcuse and left the 
room. Ellen followed close at my heels. We 
stopped at the same door; a thrill of delight 
ran through me. Far and faint the wind bore | 
the sound of wheels crunching the gravel. 
Ellen stood with clasped hands and parted 
lips. The carriage came on rapidly; soon it 
was in sight. Mabel saw the lights in the 
front of the house, and, guessing the cause, 
she ordered the carriage to the entrance at 
which we stood. There was company with 
her; 1 saw them with vexatious dismay. Ma- 
vel saw us, and sprang up the steps, leaving | 
them to follow. She bent and touched my 
lips with her own, whisperigg as she did so :— 

“What is the matter? H¥try”’— 

I told her, not taking a moment for the reci- 
tal—hardly half a dozen words. " 

“Stay here,”’ she said to me, then turning to 
her guests, ‘“‘I am obliged to depute my little 
sister here to do the honors for a while; I shall 
be absent an hour or two.”’ 

Not waiting to hear the murmurous assent 
of th ladies, she drew me along the passage, 
hastily handed mea wrap and hood, ordered 
two horses to be saddled, then asked me :— 

“Are you willing to go with me? I should 
like to have you go.” 

“IT want to go,”’ I said. 

She looked at me with so much love in her 
face, that I wanted to do much more for her | 
than riding in this dreary night with her. We | 
mounted our horses, and galloped fast down | 
the approach and on to the heath. I had many | 
times scoured over the moors with her, but 
hever on such a night as this. The wind blew | 
coldly and weirdly from the north, the clouds 
were heavy and black; but, blown about by 
the wind, there was sometimes a star visible 
between their ragged edges. The shrieks of | 
the air through the trees sounded mortal and 
dreadful tome. 1 felt that I should remember 
that night ride as some dream that had visited 
me in some unhappy hour. But I was not 
precisely unhappy ; it appeared to me that I | 





could not be that when with Mabel Gorham. 
1 was excited and anxious. We rode close to- 
gether, galloping in a steady, fast gait. At 
last we came to a rough place, where we were 
obliged to walk our horses. Then Mabel 
spoke, for the first time since we started. 

**Kathie,”’ she said, just loud enough for me 
to hear, ‘“‘are you afraid?’ 

‘*No,” 1 replied. 

After a moment she said, ‘‘Let me take 
your hand a minute.”’ 

In my hurry I had taken no gloves; so I 
held out my gloveless fingers. Her hand was 
thickly gauntleted. She bent her head and 
kissed my hand with all the royal grace of af- 
fection. Incomparable Mabel! It was impos- 
sible not to love her. We rode fast again, and 
saw in the distance what we thought to be the 
figure of a man on horseback. We stopped, 
our horses and listened ; we heard his horse’s 
feet, and on we dashed again, We were almost 
to the bridge, towards which the horseman 
was going. We gained on him, for we were 


| going at a furious rate. We were now near 


enough to see that the man sat unsteadily, and 
jerked at the reins in a way that would prove 
fatal on the narrow bridge, which was only a 
few feet before him.: Suddenly Mabel’s horse 
darted forward ; she bent and caught Harry’s 
bridle, and wheeled around with perfect com- 


| mand of herhorse. She stopped after she had 


turned him around. 

‘Mabel! Where in the deuce did you come 
from? Let gomy bridle!” he cried, ip a husky 
voice. 

She did not mind his last words, but replied, 
**T came after you.” 

He reeled with rage and wine. 
not going back with you.” 

‘Yes, you are.” 

‘*But I swear I’ll not,” in a choking voice. 

Mabel’s tones sounded sharp, and stern, and 
commanding. She said :— 

“Then I’]l stay here all night and hold 
your horse, for you are drunk, Harry Gorham 
—drunk as a beast !’’ 

‘‘And Mabel Gorham, the hich and mighty, 
she is my sister!’’ said Harry, with something 
like a sneer, only it was too imbecile. 

Mabel lowered her face close to his, and 
looked into his eyes. 

“‘Now, sir, dare to disobey me!’’ 

She let go the bridle and spurred the horses. 
Harry did not utter a word; we rode home in 
silence. In the hall, Mabel called a servant 
and sent him up stairs with Harry. She dis- 
patched another to the dining-room to tell the 
company whatever he pleased about his mas- 
ter’s absence. Ten minutes after, I heard her 
voice, modulated to soft music, conversing 
with her guests. I stole up to my room, and 
remained at my window till late in the night, 
when I heard the company retiring. A few 
moments after, I opened my door to a knock, 


“But I am 
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and found Mabel standing without. She begged 
to come in and stay the rest of the night with 


me, and I was too happy in granting her | 


request. 

All this happened years ago. Now Harry 
Gorham is truer brother and truer man, for 
Mabel could not work in vain. My happiest 
days are the regular visits I make at Gorham 
Park, and the woman I love most in the world 
is Mabel Gorham, with whom I rode to Black 
Heath bridge. 


Ooo 


A FATAL HABIT. 
IRRESOLUTION is a fatal habit; it is not 


vicious in itself, but it leads to vice, creeping | 


upon its victims with a fatal facility, the pen- 
alty of which many a fine heart has paid at the 


.seaffold. The idler, the spendthrift, the epi- 


curean and the drunkard are among its vic- 
tims. Perhaps in the latter its effeets appear 
in the most hideous form. He knows that the 
goblet which he is about to drain is poison, yet 
he swallows it. He knows, for the example of 
thousands has painted it in glaring colors, that 
it will deaden all his faculties, take the strength 


from his limbs and the happiness from his | 


heart, oppress him with disease, and hurry his 
progress to a dishonored grave, yet he drains 
it. How beautiful, on the contrary, is the 
power of resolution, enabling the one who pos- 
sesses it to pass through perils and dangers, 


trials and temptations. Avoid then the con- | 


traction ,of the habit of irresolution. Strive 
against it to the end. 


uaeieuninees —Tr mane 

PURITY OF CHARACTER. 
OVER the plum and the apricot there grows a 
bloom more delicate and beautiful than the fruit 
itself—a soft, delicate flush spreads its flushing 


cheek. Now, if youstrike your hand over that,” 


itis gone. The flower that hangs in the morn- 
ing impearled with dew, arrayed as no queenly 


woman ever was arrayed with jewels—once | 


shake itso that the beads roll off, and you may 
sprinkle water over it as you please, yet it can 
never be again what it was when the dew fell 
silently on it from heaven. On a frosty morn- 
ing you may see panes of glass covered with 
landscape, mountains, lakes, trees, blended in 
a beautiful picture. Now lay your hand upon 
the glass, and by the scratch of your finger, or 


by the warmth of your palm, that delicate | 


tracery will be obliterated. So there is in 
youth a beauty and purity of character, which, 
when once touched and defiled, can never be 
restored. 


hag 
ee 


CUNNING leads to knavery ; it is but a step 
from one to the other, and that very slippery ; 
lying only makes the difference ; add it to cun. 
ning, and it is knavery. 








THE OCEAN SHELL. 
BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 








I PICKED it up upon the ocean shore, 
While the wild surges dashed with cease‘ess roar, 
And heaven's artillery was grandly breaking 
In thunder peals, the earth and sea awaking; 
And after soon, I watched the rainbow bright, 
Suffusing heaven with its tinted light 
_ And colors vivid; then the skies grew clear: 

“ These are the types,” I thought, ‘of hope and fear, 
, And passions opposite, that sweep the breast 

Of changeful man, with rapture or unrest.” 


And holding still the shell unto my ear, 

The secrets of the deep.I seemed to hear; 

It whispered to me of the hidden rock 

Of coral reefs and many a fearful shock; 

Of mothers’ tears, and waiting widow’s sigh, 
And love-lorn maidens’ agonizing cry; 

Of noble craft, its wings displayed in pride, 

Now rotting idly by some tropic tide— 

And those whose boneg lay bleaching on the sands 
Of alien shores and undiscovered lands! 


It whispered low of wild, tempestuous nights— 
Of minute-guns and lurfd beacon lights— 
Shipwrecking billows, rising to the sky, 
While terror stark fiashed from the pilot's eye— 
All these, and more, its murmuring would tell 
' That mystic tenant of the ocean shell! 
And then it told of where drowned heroes sleep, 
And dripping mermaids their lone vigils keep, 
Their festooned walls with perfect pearls hung o'er, 
While shells and emeralds strew the coral floor! 


O, magic Moon! well may’st thou veil thy sight, 

A fearful tale my shell hath told to-nigit! 

I dared not hold it! ‘twas a doleful thing, 

Whose sound was that of the death-angel’s wing! 

No more its murm musie soothed my soul, 

| But wild and } it grew, and like the roll 

Of surging breakers, hurling in the dark, 
Todoom and death, the mastless, shuddering barque! 

O cease! vexed spirit of my ocean shell— 

No more to me thy dismal secrets tell! 


Thus man, as o’er life’s shifting main he sails, 
Finds zones of calm and devastating gales— 
Margins of bloom, and bright Hesperides— 
Highlands of happiness and fatal seas! 

And hears two mystical but diverse voices, 

At which his spirit trembles or rejoices; 

Yet, fixing still his eye on that pure light, 

Which gleams afar from heaven’s radiant height, 
He brings at last, when life’s wild voyage is o’er, 
His mortal barque to the immortal shore! 


lO _———— 


Waar Hore pip.—It stole on its pinions of 
snow to the bed of disease ; and the sufferer’s 
frown became a smile—the emblem of 
andendurance. It went tothe house of mourn 


sweet and cheerful songs. It laid its head 
upon the arm of the poor, which was stretehed 
forth at the command of unholy impulses, an 
saved him from disgrace and ruin. No hope, 
my good brother? Have it. Reckon it o 
_ your side. Wrestle with it that it may not de- 

part; it may repay your pains, Life is bard 

enough at best, but hope shall Jead you over its 

mountains, and sustain you amid its billows. 
| Part with all beside, but keep your hope. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

Tus basket is made of card-board and wire, 
covered with gray linen embroidered, and putf- 
ings of claret-colored taffetas, arranged accord- 
ing to illustration. The ruchings are also of 


Fig. 1. 





this latter material. The basket is lined with 
taffetas. On each of the six divisions of gray 
linen is placed an appliqué of claret-colored 
leather, edged around with silk soutache of the 
same shade ; the arabesques are worked in but- 


Fig. 2. 





twonhole and knotted stitch, with claret-colored | 
silk; the rest of the embroidery is in chain | 


stitch and point russe. Around the foot of the 


basket is a border of claret-colored leather ap- | 


pliqué on gray linen, the appliqué edged in point 
russe stitch with claret-colored silk. 


—> > 


30X FOR TATTING. 


THE little box itself may be made of card. | 
board, and lined through with quilted silk, and | 


VOL. XcI.—18 


| covered with Java canvas. If oneis purchased, 
| work a row of red chenille all around the lid 
| and edges of the box, sewing it down with gold 


Fig. 1. 





netting silk. You then take three strips of 
cloth or satin, deep red or crimson, and cut 
them a sufficient length to lie upon the box in 
the manner shown in the engraving. On the 
centre stripe lay a piece of gold-colored silk 
braid, the width shown in detail Fig. 2, and sew 


Fig. 2. 





it down with a double row of herringbone 
stitch in two shades of blue; cross over the 
braid with black silk, and work a wheel of the 
same in the centre. The other two stripes em- 
broidered in shades of blue and gold. Finish 
the ends of the stripes with tassels to match 
| the cloth, and sew them down to the top of the 
box only. 








| —ao me 
LADY’S RIBBED SILK STOCKING. 
Two ounces of thick imperial knitting silk, 
and four pins, No. 16, Bell gauge. Cast on 40 
stitches on three pins, 120 altogether ; do1 plain 
round. 2d round. Make the first stitch the 
seam stitch (knit it in two rounds and pur! it 
in the third), knit 1, purl for 8 rounds. Do 
plain knitting for 4 inches; then work the 
seam stitch. Knit 2, * purl 1, knit 3; repeat 
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from *. Knit the last 2. Continue these ribs 
for the remainder of the stocking. When 12 
inches are done, decrease on each side of the 
same stitch every fifth row until you have only 
84 stitches. When the stocking is 20 inches 
long, divide for the heel by taking 21 on each 
side of the seam stitch. Knit and purl these 
43 backwards and forwards for 48 rows (not 
rounds). Turn the heel as follows: Knit 21, 
then the seam stitch, which from this time 
forth you cease to make, knit 4 beyond it, knit 
2 together, knit 1. Turn back, purl 11, purl 2 
together, purl 1; turn, knit 12, knit 2 together, 
knit 1. Turn back, and purl to where you 


turned in the preceding row. This you can 


easily perceive by the. small hole formed in 
turning. Knit the 2 stitches together, knit 1, 
and turn. Goon in this manner until all the 
stitches are worked off. Pick up 24side stitches, 
do 1 round, carrying on the front ribs evenly, 
but the sole to be done in plain knitting. De- 
crease for the instep thus: On the right-hand 
side of the heel, just where the ribs leave off, 
you slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped over, knit to 


where the ribs begin again, and then knit 2 to- | 
gether. Reduce in this way until you have | 


only 80 stitches. When the foot is 7 inches 
long reduce for the toe. Knit the ribs all but 


3 stitches, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped over, | 


knit 2, knit 2 together. Do the same on the 


other side. Be sure to make the decreasings | 


exactly opposite each other, so that the upper 


part and the sole may lie perfectly even. Do | 


2 rounds between each decreasing, and when 


the foot is 9 inches long cast off. Sew up the | 


toe on the wrong side. This is a medium size ; 





—————— 
but if the foot is desired longer, knit 7} inches 
before decreasing. 





-__ 
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ANTIMACASSAR—TAPE, BRAID, AND 
EMBROIDERY. . 

You require for the antimacassar, of which 
the engraving gives one corner, linen tape of 
two sizes—the first size the width of the square 
in the pattern, the second size the width of the 
band around the edge—a piece of cordon braid 
No. 4, and some cotton No. 16. You first of 
all cut the wide tape into pieces double the size 








of the square, fold them in half, and sew them 
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| all around with a needle and thread. Then 
| trace ona piece of calico straight lines to guide 
| the braid ; on this sew the braid, joining strong- 
ly at the corners, sew in the squares, and add 
the tape around the edge. The border is worked 
in the same manner; the loops of braid inside 
the small scallops are caught up and overcast 
with a needle and thread. 
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LAMP MAT, APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. | ¢red with various colored purse-silks in chain, 
Tuts mat is made of fancy straw, with a puff- knotted, and feather stitch ; the pattern is bor- 


ing, three and a half inches broad, of blue satin dered with gold cord. 








around the edge. On this puffing are laid flat FOOTSTOOL. 
pieces of white cloth, cut according to pattern | Ts footstool is made round in shape, and 


Fig. 2. | is composed of black satin, the top being em- 





ae broidered with a bouquet of flowers in the nat- 

a. ural colors. Diamond-shaped puffs of blue 

(in illustration Fig. 2 we give the full size), the | satin fastened by four buttons are placed 
edges are Vandyked, and the cloth embroid- | around the sides of the cushion. A ring and 
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ee 


cords of blue silk are fastened at the sides to | row of holes. Now wind the cotton around 


lift it by. 
—_——— pee 


BAG FOR EGGS—CROCHET. 





THE materials are white knitting-cotton ; 
coarse steel hook ; whalebone or cane ; red cot- 
ton. Make a chain of 47, join round, work 5 






chain, pass over 1, 1 double in the next; repeat 
allaround. In the next round, 5 chain, work 
the double under the*5 chain. Repeat for 53 
rounds. Draw in the first round, and with 


needle and thread finish with a tuft of cotton. 


| the two pieces together for about three inches, 
| Leave the other open (see design). 


_— 0 


FOOT-REST WITH COVER. 
(See Engravings, Page 277.) 
Fic. 1shows the rest open ; Fig. 2, closed ; Fig 
3, stripe fur the cover. The cover may be made 
Fig. L 












of velvet, cloth, or Cashmere of various colors, 
embroidered with purse-silk or filoselle. The 
stripes are pointed at each end to finish them, 
and a tassel is put on to the point. The em 
broidery is shown in the full size in Fig. 2 
The design will make a pretty winter antima 
cassar on worked stripes of Cashmere. 





> 6 


LACE EDGING FOR WASHING MATE 
RIALS, DARNING ON NET, ETC. 
THis elegant design is embroidered on 4 





| ground of fine Brussels net. The outlines of 


the flowers, leaves, and spots, are worked in 


| overcast stitch; those of the larger patterns 
| and the outer edges in buttonhole stitch; the 


Cover the cane or whalebone for the handle. | 
with the red cottor, and run through the top 


narrow lace stitches then worked, and the 
Maltese crosses in the ovals are embroidered 
in point de reprise. 














Ww ORK DEP ARTMEST. 


———— ee LS —— ee 


Figs. 2 and 3.—Foot-Rest with Cover. (See Opbosite Page.) 
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Heceipts, Etc. 


TEA. 

We have always considered the tea-table a good 
test of thegeneral housekeeping; it demands more 
refined taste and appropriateness than all other 
meals put together. Indeed, it is not a meal, but a 
reunion, an excuse for conversation and light re- 
freshment in most families, and as such deserves all 
the praise that has been lavished on it. 








‘ VIRTUES OF TEA. 

A cup of good tea is one of the best material bless- 
ings; it will refresh both head and heart, and help 
the rest of the fatigued body; it will cure almost any 
minor ailment, from headache to cholera; and do 
more to cement the bonds of friendship than a thou- 
sand congratulatory epistles or a wagon-load of pre- 
sents. We have faith in a woman who Joves tea, 
who makes it skilfully, and who cannot abide any 
but the best, elegantly served up. The poorest per- 
son should aim at having a complete tea-table, and 
should even give way to extravagance in securing 
the choicest herb and the most fragrant infusio: 
of it. 

But extravagance is not necessary; for tea is in 
itself positively beneficial, and at the present day 
within the reach of those of most humble means. 
Whatever you may tolerate in shabby crockery for 
breakfast and dinner, bring on your best at tea-time; 
and if your best is not as good as you would like, 
seize the first opportunity to substitute for it better. 

The next point is to do justice to the delicate leaf, 
and therein lies the 


ART OF TEA-MAKING. 


Boiling is, of course, out of the question, though we 
have seen it practised, and a biack, bitter imitation 
of puddle. water was the result. To make a fragrant 
and refreshing cup of tea proceed as follows: Use 
soft water, and be sureit boils. If you are compelled 
to use hard water, throw into the kettle a pinch of 
carbonate of soda; but the latter should never be 
used unless the water requires correction, and then 
very moderately, for it is apt to destroy the delicate 
roughness of the flavor. Put your tea into the empty 
pot, and be sure you use enough ; some persons prac- 
tise a foolish economy in this matter, and use so little 
that the product is not much better than plain hot 
water. Then place the pot before the fire, or on the 
hob, or still better, on the hot plate of an oven, till 
the tea is well heated, but, of course, not burnt: then 
pour upon it the boiling water, and a fragrant infu- 
sion of good strength is instantly produced. Suppos- 
ing that you enjoy a’strong cup, and wish to eke out 
the contents of your caddy, fill up the pot when you 
have done with it, and with that weak second tea 
make your next. By this plan you will always have 
good tea at a considerable saving, much better than 
by drawing off one good cup and then two or three 
weak ones till the leaves are worthiess and yourself 
dropsical. 


SALTING BUTTER FOR WINTER. 

Burrsr is salted in the following manner in large 
dairies: “Immediately on being formed the butter is 
taken out of the churn, and put intoa small tub kept 
for the purpose. Cold water is then put into a flat 
wooden kit, and the butter washed by being kneaded 
out and rolled up several times at the bottom of the 
kit amongst the water. Lumps of it are then taken 
in the hand and beaten with the palms alternately, 





in order to extract every particle of the buttermilk, 
the least portion of which would soon rendey the 
butter rancid. The milky water is strained off, fresh 
water poured in, and the butter again washed and 
worked as often as the water becomes milky. 
being washed clean in this manner, it is weig' 

the scales, the salt also weighed, in the proportion of 
half an ounce to a pound (if not intended for imme. 
diate use) and applied to the lump. The butter is to 
be spread out in the tub and the salt, ground fine, 
sprinkled over it by degrees; the butter is then rolled 
up and rubbed down with the lower part of the palm 
of the hand, until the whole mass appears equally in. 
corporated with the salt. To insure this, only half 
the salt should be applied at first, and the butter 
lumped and set aside till the next day, when what. 
ever of brine or milk may have exuded in the mean 
time should be poured off. The other half of the salt 
should then be rubbed in in like manner, and the 
salted lump put into the stone jar.” To preserve 
the butter mere effectually, if not to be used for some 
months, dry some salt thoroughly before the fire, 
pound it very fine, and spread a layer of it at the 
bottom of the jar, then press and beat the butter 
down with a wooden rammer, and cover the top with 
a thick layer of salt; this will effectually protect the 
butter. 


DRESSED VEGETABLES. 


Stewed Red Cabbage.—Slice a middling-sized red 
cabbage, cut it, put it into a stewpan with an onion 
sliced, pepper, salt, and half a pint of gravy; let it 
stew two hours, then putina bit of butter mixed with 
@ little flour, shake all well together, let it boil, and 
serve it quite hot. 

Cnuliflower with Parmesan Cheese.—Having boiled 
a fine cauliflower, prepare a sauce in the following 
manner: Into a quarter of a pound of butter ruba 
tablespoonful of flour, then put it into a stewpan, and 
as the butter melts, add by degrees half a pint of 
water, or a little more if you require more sauce; 
stir the whole till it boils, and after it has boileda 
couple of minutes take it from the fire, and when en- 
tirely off the boil, add the yelk of an egg beaten up 
with a little lemon-juice and a dessertspoonful of. 
soft water; shake the stewpan till the whole is well 
mixed and the sauce set. Now powder the caull- 
flower rather thickly with rasped Parmesan cheese, 
then pour the sauce over it, and when the sauce is 
firmly set upon it, covey the surface with more rasped 
Parmesan cheese, and then bread-crums, and brown 
it with a salamander. Serve very hot, as a third. 
course dish. 

Mashed Parsnips.—Cut up the parsnips if very 
large, boil them, mash them, and press them through 
a coarse sieve; then put them into a stewpan witha 
little cream, pepper, and salt; stir them over the fire 
till quite hot, and then serve. If you have no cream, 
use instead a little milk, and a small piece of butter 
with a slight dredge of flour. 

Mashed Vegetable- Marrow.— When vegetable-mar- 
rows are cetting rather old, and too large to serve 
plain boiled with white sauce, they are very good 
boiled and then mashed, draining them very tho- 
roughly from the water which runs from them ia 


‘| mashing; put this mashed vegetable-marrow into4a 


stewpan with a bit of butter, pepper, and salt, stir it 
over the fire till quite hot, and then serve it upon a 
rather thick slice of toast, which you have just dipped 
into boiling water and then slightly buttered and 
sprinkled with salt. 

Stewed Spinach.— Having carefully picked and 
washed the spinach four or five times in plenty of 
water, put it into a very large saucepan of boiling 
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water (so that it may have ample room), with some 
salt, pressing down the leaves that rise above the 
water. When the spinach is about half done, take 
it off the fire, strain it, and prepare some more boil- 

water and salt, in which it must be again boiled 
till sufficiently done; the moment it is so, throw it 
into a colander, and keep pouring cold water over 
it for some time; then make it into balls, and with 
your hands press out every drop of water it contains; 


move it from the fire. Beat up and strain into a 
basin the yelks of one or two eggs with the juice of 
half or a whole lemon, according to the quantity of 


| mince; put two or three tablespoonfuls of mince into 


next chop it very fine till it becomes almost a paste, | 
| short time; then fry in plenty of hot lard, and serve 


and then put a lump of butter into a stewpan, and 
place the spinach upon the butter, let it dry gently 
over the fire, and when the moisture is dried up, 
dredge it with a little flour, then add a small quan- 
tity of good gravy with salt, pepper, a little nutmeg, 
and a small lump of sugar; let it boil up, and serve 
with neatly cut pieces of fried bread around it in the 
dish. 

Spinach with Cream.—Proceed as in the previous 
receipt, and just before you put the spinach in the 
stewpan with the butter, boil some good cream; 
when you have added the flour to the spinach with a 
little salt, put in the cream, a little sugar, and nut- 
meg; let it simmer for ten minutes, then send it to 
table with sippets of fried bread around it, and a 
very slight sift of powdered sugar over the spinach. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Beefsteak Pie.—Make some forcemeat with two 
ounces of fat bacon, two ounces of bread-crums, a 
little chopped parsley, thyme, a small onion, and 
some mushrooms; add seasoning of salt, pepper, and 
nutmeg, pound in a mortar, moistening with the 
yelks of twoeggs. Take a tender rump steak (or the 
undercut of a sirloin of beef), cut it in thin slices, 
season with salt, pepper, and a little shallot. Roll 
each slice like a sausage with some forcemeat inside. 
Border a pie-dish, put in the beef and forcemeat, fill 
itup with good gravy, flavored with a sharp sauce. 
Cover with puti-paste; bake in a moderate oven. 
Make a hole in the top, and add some reduced gravy. 
It ean be served hot or cold. 

White Soup.—Take two quarts of good white stock, 
put it into a saucepan with half a pound of lean veal, 
a slice or two of ham, two whole onions, a carrot, a 
head of celery, mace, and a faggot of herbs; boil 
gently for an hour and strain. 
part of a cold fowl with one ounce of sweet almonds 
(blanched), and one slice of crum of bread previously 
soaked in boiling milk. When quite smooth add this 
to the soup and press it through a hair sieve. Mix 


the beaten-up yelks of four eggs with three-quarters 


of a pint of cream and a dessertspoonful of arrow- 
root; add it to the soup and stir it over the fire till 
quite hot, but do not let it boil; add salt, pepper, and 
a little powdered sugar. 


Puestine Soup.—Boii two pounds of Jerusalem ar- | 


tichokes in salted water, and when quite done pass 
them through a hair sieve. Take a quart of milk, 
boil in it a handful of whole pepper, a piece of mace, 
halt a dozen cloves, and an onion. When the milk 
is well flavored, strain it; then melt a piece of but- 
ter the size of an egg, stir inte it a tablespoonful of 
flour, then gradually the flavored milk and the arti- 


choke pulp. Boil it up, mix well, and lastly stir ina | 
gill of cream, adding more milk if the soup be too | 
thick ; serve with small dice of bread fried in butter. | 


Veal Croquettes.—Take some cold veal, remove | 


carefully all fat and outside parte, and mince it fine- 
ly: melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, add a little 
flovr, stir; then add a small quantity of stock and 
the minced meat with some parsley, finely chopped; 
season with pepper, salt, and alittle powdered spice ; 


stir well, and as soon as the mixture is quite hot re- | 


the basin; mix them well with the egg and lemon; 
| then add the whole to the rest of the mince; mix 
well, and turn it out ona dish. When cold, fashion 
it in bread-crums to the shape of corks, taking care 
to make them all of a uniform size; then roll them 
in egg, and again in bread-crums. Let them dry a 


with fried parsley. 

Forcemeat Cutlets with Green Peas.—Take one 
pound of any underdone meat, mince it in the sau- 
sage machine, or pound it in a mortar as if for 
potting; season with pepper and salt, and mix it 
smoothly with the raw yelks of two eggs. Press it 
out to the thickness of a lamb cutlet, with a sharp 


| knife shape it like a cutlet, and fry them in boiling 


| 





lard. Put about a pint of green peas, previously 
cooked, in the cutlet dish, arrange the cutlets neatly 
around the peas, and serve quite hot. 

Oyster Sauce.—Parboil the oysters in their own 


| liquor, beard them, and reserve all the liquor. Melt 


a piege of butter in a sancepan, acd a little flour, the 
oyster liquor, and enough milk to make as much 
sauce as is wanted. Putin a blade of mace anda 
bay-leaf tied together, pepper and salt to taste, and 
the least dust of Cayenne. Let the sauce come to 
the boil, add the oysters, and as soon as they are 
quite hot remove the mace and bay-leaf. Stirina 
few drops of lemon-juice, and serve. 

Potato Cake.—Wash the potatoes, and while warm 
knead some flour into them to make a smovth paste; 
add nothing except salt. Then cut it into cakes 
rather more than half an inch thick; bake over the 
fire on a griddle, butter them, and eat hot. 

Holland Sauce.—Put three tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar in a saucepan, and reduce it on the fire to one- 
third; add a quarter of a pound of butter and the 
yelks of two eggs. Place the saucepan on a slow 
fire, stir the contents continuously with a spoon, and 
as fast as the butter melts add more, until one pound 
is used. If the sauce becomes too thick at any time 


| during the process, add a tablespoonful of cold water 
| and continue stirring. Then put in pepper and salt 


Pound up the white | 


to taste, and take great care not to let the sauce boil. 


| When it is made—that is, when all the butter fs used 
| and the sauce is of the proper thickness—put the 


| saucepan containing it into another filled with warm 
(not boiling) water until the time of serving. 

Fish and Macaroni.—Take the remains of any 
| kind of white boiled fish, remove the bones and skin, 
and break it in rather small pieces. Boil some mac- 
aroni in water till tender, drain it well, and cut it in 
lengths of about an inch, and mix equal quantities 
of fish and macaroni. Then put two ounces of but- 
ter into a stewpan, add the yelks of two eggs, a little 
lemon-juice, pepper, and salt, and stir in well half a 
pint of good melted butter; make the sauce quite 
smooth, put in the fish and macaroni, and heat it 
thoroughly in the sauce. Pour it out ona dish, keep- 
ing itas high as you can in the centre, cover it thinly 
with fine bread-crums, and brown the top in the oven 
till of a nice light color. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Chocolate Blanc Mange.—Grate a quarter of a 
pound of chocolate into a quart of milk, add an 
ounce and a half of gelatine and a quarter of a 
pound of powdered sugar; mix all in a jug, and 
stind it in a saucepan of cold water over a clear fire, 
stir occasionally till the water. boils, and then stir 
continuously while boiling, about fifteen minutes. 
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Dip a mould in cold water, pour in the blanc mange, 
and turn out when set. 

Tea-Cakes.—Rub into a quart of dried flour a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, beat up two eggs with two 
teaspoonfuls of sifted sugar and two teaspoonfuls of 
brewer’s yeast. Pour this mixture into the centre 
of the flour, add a pint of warm milk as you mix it. 
Beat it up with your hand until it comes off without 
sticking. Cover it with a cloth; set it before the fire 
to rise. In an hour's time make it into guod-sized 
eakes an inch thick. Set them on tin plates for 
ten minutes to rise before the fire; bake in a slow 
oven. 

.Rolls.—Take the weight of four eggs, in flour and 
sugar, and of three, in butter. Beat the butter toa 
cream with the hand, add to it the eggs extremely 
well beaten, and gradually dredge in the flour and 
pounded white sugar. Half fill small cups, and bake 
until highly browned ; the cups should be well but- 
tered. Any flavoring preferred may be used in a 
small quantity, and the puddings are equally nice 
with boiled custard, jam, or jelly poured around 
them. 

Prune Pudding.—Stew some prunes in a little 
water and sugar until quite tender. Take out the 
stones, and place the prunes lightly in a jelly mould 
in the shape of ahoop. Fill up the mould with liquid 
calves’ foot jelly. When cold and turned out, serve 
with white whipped cream in the centre of it. 

Light-Colored Gingerbread.—Half a pound of fresh 
melted butter, a pound and a half of flour dried and 
sifted, a pound and a quarter of brown sugar, a 
quarter of a pound of bruised ginger, nine eggs, the 
yelks and whites beaten separately, two tablespoon- 
fuls of rosewater, two tablespoonfuls of white wine. 
Mix all these well together; bake one hour. Then 
with a spoon spread it over flat tins about the thick- 
ness of a penny piece. Bake it of alight brown, and 
while warm cut it into oblong pieces, which place 
on end till cool. 

Custard Pudding.—Take the yeiks of six eggs and 
the whites of three, the rinds of two lemons grated, 
and the juice of one, haif a pound of powdered 
sugar, two biscuits grated, and a small glass of 
brandy. Beat all well together, add a pint of good 
eream and two ounces of fresh butter. Butter small 
moulds; put in pudding, and bake half an hour. 
Tried and found to be a good receipt. 

Cake.—Beat three-quarters of a pound of butter to 
a cream, add gradually three-quarters of a pound of 
brown sugar, the yelks of four eggs well beaten, 
mix one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda with one 
pound of flour; add this to the other ingredients, 
with a quarter of a pint of milk, half a pound of 
citron peel, one pound of raisins, ard one glass of 
brandy; last of all, the whites of four eggs. Bake 
fn a moderate oven. It should be kept at least a 
fortnight before it is cut. 


Scotch Cake.—Beat half a pound of butter to a 
cream, add half a pound of sugar, beating well; then 
six eggs previously beaten. Have three-quarters ofa 
pound of peel, a quarter of a pound of almonds, and 
three-quarters of a pound of flour already mixed; 
stir them gently into the butter, etc., and put it into 
a tin well lined with buttered paper rising well over 
the top. Bake ina slow oven for three hours. Do 
not shake nor touch it when in the oven, or the fruit 
will fall to the bottom. 

Rice Cake.—Half a pound of butter, three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar, pounded, half a pound of ground 
rice, half a pound of flour, six eggs, and fifteen draps 
of essence of lemon; mix the ingredients, beating 
the eggs separately; then beat all together rapidly 








fora quarter of an hour. Put the mixture into a tip 
lined with buttered paper; bake in a moderate oven 
for two hours. 

Sponge Pudding.—Take three eggs, their weight 
in the shell in flour, butter, and sugar, and grate te 
rind of a lemon very fine; beat the butter toa cream, 
and the eggs, yelks and whites separately and then 
together; add the batter, and keep on beating; then 
mix in the sugar, and lastly the flour; then beat the 
whole till quite light. Put into a mould, and boil an 
hour and a half. Serve with any truit sade, or with 
lemon sauce. 

Lemon Sauce.—Boil the thinly-cut peel of a lemon 
in a little water till the flavor is extracted, rub some 
lumps of sugar on the lemon, to take off all the zest, 
and add to the water in which you have boiled the 
lemon-peel, and make a thin syrup; add the juiceof 
the lemon, pour around the pudding, and serve. 

Baked College Puddings.—Take half a pound of 
grated bread, three ounces of well-washed currants, 
one ounce of candied peels, half an ounce of citron, 
twoounces of moist sugar, half a nutmeg, three eggs, 
and the third part of a pint of milk; boil the milk 
and pour on the bread-crums, put in an ounce of 
butter, and then mix in the other ingredients. This 
quantity will fill six cups; bake in a moderate oven, 
turn the puddings out of the cups, sift pounded sugar 
over the tops, pour wine sauce around them, and 
serve. . 

Citron Pudding.—Line your dish with puff-paste; 
slice thin, orange, lemon, and citron peels, of each 
one ounce, six eggs (leaving out four whites) well 
beaten, a quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar, and a 
quarter of a pound of butter melted; whisk all well 
together, and pour into the dish ; bake one hour, and 
serve. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Remove Taint from Meat or Poultry.—If meat, 
poultry, or game has become rather tainted in hog 
weather, the unpleasant flavor may be quite removed 
by washing the part affected with chloride of soda 
first, and then in fresh water only; dry the meat 
well, and then cook it inany way that may be wished. 

To Clarify Dripping.—Have ready a large panful 
of boiling water, and into this pour the hot dripping, 
Stir it thoroughly for a few minutes, and then leave 
it to get quite cold, when the clean dripping is easily 
removed from the top of the water, all the impurities 
sinking tothe bottom. Dripping may be treated ia 
this manner twice after using it for frying. 

Aromatic Herb Seasoning.—Take three ounces of 
basil, three ounces of marjoram, two ounces of win- 
ter savory, three ounces of thyme, one ounce of dried 
bay-leaves, one ounce each of mace and nutmegs, 
two ounces of cloves, two ounces of pepper-corns, 
half an ounce of Cayenne pepper, half an ounce of 
grated lemon-peel, and two cloves of garlic. Dry all 
the herbs, strip the leaves from the stalks, pound 
them in a mortar with the spices; mix all well to- 
gether, sift through a fine wire sieve, and put away 
in dry corked bottles for use. 

Dutch Sauce.—Take three tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, three tablespoonfuls of water, one or two onfons, 
a little nace, and a small quantity of anchovy sauce; 
simmer all over the fire till much reduced, and then 
add half a teacupful of good cream and the yelks of 
twoeggs. This is a very good sauce for boiled fish. 

Cream Sauce.—Take two ounces of butter, the 
yelks of two eggs, a little lemon-juice, pepper, and 
salt, and melt over the fire in a small stewpan ; have 
ready half a pint of melted butter, stir it in, and 
serve the sauce with any boiled fish. 
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Editors’ Gable. 


PICTURES OF PRIMITIVE LIFE. 

In the interesting work of Louis Figuier on ** Prim- 
itive Man,” an account is given of the character and 
modes of life of the early inhabitants of Europe, so 
far as can be gathered from the relics found in their 
grave-mounds, or in caves, or submerged in the Swiss 
lakes. The descriptions are illustrated by engrav- 





ings, in which an ingenious French artist has en- 
deavored to bring before our eyes lively presentments 
of the people themselves, in their ordinary garb and 
occupation — manufacturing their stone or copper 
implements, or their primitive pottery, fighting with 
the monstrous cave-bear, hunting the reindeer, bury- 
ing the dead, contending with their enemies, and 


feasting with their friends. The pictures in many | 


respects are probable enough ; but their author, with 
an artist’s natural love of the beautiful, has thought 
proper to make the savages, whom he depicts a 
stately race, endowed with classic elegance of form 
and feature, and always “posing” themselves in 
graceful and pieturesque attitudes. 

Those who wish to know what, in all probability, 
the men and women of those early ages on the East- 
ern continent were really like, may gratify their 
curiosity by examining a series of admirable stereo- 
seopic pictures which were brought back from the 
regions near the Colorado River by the Exploring 
Expedition under Major J. W. Powell. These pic- 
tures, about sixty in number (published by J. F. Jar- 
vis, 479 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington) afford 
life-like representations of the people belonging to 
the wild tribes of those regions, known by the names 
of U-in-ta Utes, Nu-a-gun-tits, Kai-vav-its, Mo-a-pa- 
riats, U-ai Nu-ints, and other such appellations, 
which may afford a novel and lively exercise for the 
spelling matches of the day. In these pictures, the 
Indians are shown in their everyday garb of dressed 
skins, and in their holiday attire, gay with plumes, 


beads, fringes, and other adornments. They appear | 
engaged in their customary avocations—shooting | 


with the bow, weaving baskets, grinding corn, * mak. 
ing fire by friction,” earrying water in earthen pots 
exactly like those of the primitive Europeans, dress- 
ing one another's hair, and playing various games 
af chance or amusement. There are family groups, 
groups of braves in council, a picture of “the war- 
tior and hig bride’’ on horseback, in full wedding 
finery—a picture of “ the arrow maker and his daugh- 
ter,” which would afford a pleasantly realistic illus- 





| which human beings are capable. 


not a few, in the light of trredeemable savages, but 
little better than the beasts of the forest, and doomed, 
like them, to utter extermination. Then came a sea- 
son when, by a generous revulsion of sentiment, 
stimulated by poetry and romance, they were ex- 
alted into a race of ill-fated heroes, the objects of an 
equally unreasoning pity and admiration. Atlength 
the teachings of science, enforcing the precepts of 
Christian faith, are making apparent the truth that 
they are simply men of like passions and capacities 
with ourselves, that their peculiarities are due to the 
circumstances in which they are placed, and that, 
with different surroundings and opportunities, they 
or their children may rise, as our forefathers or their 
descendants have risen, or, as we trust, are rising, to 
the highest grades of mental and moral attainment of 
These accurate 
sun-pietures, representing the tribes of the western 
wilds in very much the condition in which our Teu- 
tonic or Celtic ancestors must have lived three thou- 
sand years ago, and displaying in act and lineament 
the traits and feelings of our common nature, have 
a moral and scientific value, beyond their artistic 
merit, in enforcing this great cardinal truth, on 
which our latest and most successful “ Indian policy” 
has been based. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS AT PHILADELPHIA, 


THE great complaint which has been made by for- 
eigners of our American cities isthe absencein them 
of all means of rational and cultivated amusement. 
While picture galleries, libraries, and museums are 
open to peor people all over Europe, and while the 
finest bands in the world can be heard for nothing 
in the publie gardens, or, by expending a few cents, 
in the open air concert pavilions, we have had few 
places open either to travellers or to our own Cciti- 
zens, where they might spend a holiday or take a 
friend, except by paving roundly for it, and even 
then getting very little for their money. We have 


| become conscious at length how serious a matter 


tration of a scene in ‘‘ Hiawatha’’—a pretty view of | 


alittle girl watching by the cradle of a baby sister or 
brother, a touching picture of a disconsolate mother 
sitting by an empty cradle, pictures of rude brush- 
wood lodges, of “the elk-skin tent,’’ with grave chief- 
tairs meeting in a stately fashion, which reminds 
one of Arabia, and many other representations, in 
which the truthfulness of the photographs has been 
made by the skill and taste of the manipulators to 
bring out the traits of Indian life and character 
with a force and liveliness which no geniusof painter, 
poet, or novelist haseverattained. Singular patience 
and tact must have been required, with such intract- 
able subjects, to gain the opportunity of making 
these admirable pictures, 

There was a time when the nomads of our woods | 
and prairies were looked upon, as they still are by | 


this want of innocent amusement is, and how greatly 
it promotes vice of all kinds; and the efforts which 
have been made to beautify and enliven our city life 
have been so hopeful of a better future, that we may 
fairly look forward to a time when life shall be not 
only strenuous and successful in heaping up money, 
but pleasant and delightful in the frugal spending 
of it. 

Less than two years ago the project was formed of 
establishing a Zoological Garden in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, which might become to our citizens 
the same holiday resért which the London “ Zoo” is 
to the crowded denizens of that great capital. A 
number of energetic and public-spirited men formed 
themselves into a society, which was endowed by the 
city with a sufficient tract of land on the Schuylkill; 
and in the summer of 1874, the first shipload of 
animals arrived, selected by skilful agents all over 
Europe. We have seen the steady growth of the 
Garden, until now, although but a year old, it is 
by far the largest collection of beasts and birds in 
America; and yet the results attained are consid- 


; ered by the society but a starting point to still greater 


achievements. 
The animals, instead of being ccoped up in cag 
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as in a menagerie, are scattered over the grounds 
in large and comfortable quarters. The bears (of 
which there are grizzly, black, and brown) have a 
pit on the side of a hill; the deer have a park; the 
prairie dogs, of which there are a large settlement, 
an open air inclosure whose stone sides extend far 
below ground ; the elephants and giraffes have open 
air yards for the summer, and substantial houses for 
the winter. The birds have a large house of their 
own; so have the monkeys and the snakes. In fact, 
every animal, as far asis possible, is made thoroughly 
eomfortable ; and any one who compares the activity 
and life at the ‘**Zoo” with the apathy and misery 
displayed in most menageries will see what wonders 
humanity and common sense can effect. 

But the most pleasant feature of the “Zoo” is the 
visitors. It is frequented even through the winter 
and in the most unpropitious weather, as the writer 
ean testify; while on pleasant days, and especially 
on all holidays, it is thronged with people. Families 
especially are to be seen, parents with children, out 
to spend the day; men whe otherwise would proba- 
bly have been loitering around city taverns, and 
breathing the unwholesome air of back streets. The 
Gardens have taught many of us lessons in Natural 
History, too, which we could learn in no other way. 
Certainly, after seeing a rhinoceros, a giraffe, a’casso- 
wary, anda toucan, there is no development of animal 
shape that would astonish us. The constant variety 
and excitement of the place; the study of the habits 
and intelligence of “our poor relations; and the 
realizing sense, when we see the mighty strength of 
the great beasts here brought together, of the slow 
supremacy which man has acquired among the ani- 
mals by the building up of his intellect; these among 
others are reasons why every great city should have 
its Zoological Gardens. We hope the “ Zoo” in Phi- 
ladelphia, in the corner of our great park, will afford 
an unmixed pleasure to hundreds of thousands dur- 
ing the Centennial year. 


A REMARKABLE DICTIONARY... 
OvR first lesson in learning is the hardest, though 
most of us have forgotten the difficulty we had with 
it. But if our children are occupied for weeks in 








learning their alphabet of twenty-six letters, how | 


long a time would be required to learn one of ten 
thousand? That is the task which every Chinese 
scholar, who desires to be thoroughly accomplished, 
must go through. In the Chinese language, as is 
well known, every word has a distinct character 
(which is another name for letter) to represent it. 
Our countryman, Dr. 8S. Wells Williams, formerly 
missionary to Canton, but for nearly twenty years 
Secretary of the American Legation at Pekin, has 
just completed a work of great magnitude and value, 
a dictionary of the Chinese language, in which the 
various significations of ten thousand words and 
characters are explained, and elucidated with many 
examples. It is a large quarto volume of thirteen 
hundred pages, a work evidently of immense labor, 
and a credit to American scholarship. 

In reflecting on the task which every Chinese stu- 
dent has to achieve, in learning this vast number of 
written characters, we can see that it is really almost 
the work of a life-time, and can understand how it is 
that their scholars can find little time for any other 
branches of study, and that the common people can 
seldom know much of their own written language. 
In many large villages of China, we are told, there 
are often only two or three persons who know how 
toread. The missionaries, who have done so much 
in overcoming the difficulties of the language. will 
accomplish a still more useful work if they can in- 
duce the Chinese to discard their cumbrous system 


of writing, and accept the Roman alphabet. Untij 
this change is effected, it would seem that a fourth 
part of the population of the globe must remain ina 
state of imperfect intellectual development. It jg 
gratifying, therefore, to know that an undertakiagin 
this direction is already in progress, a portion of the 
Chinese New Testament having been lately printed 
in the philosophical alphabet devised by Professor 
A. M. Bell, and termed by him “ Visible Speech.” 
It is greatly to be hoped that the effort will be suc. 
cessful, and that this vast multitude of intelligent 
people will at length have their minds emancipated 
| from the thraldom of their cumbrous hieroglyphie 

system, and with it, no doubt, from many other 
chiidish usages and prejudices, the relics of a semi. 
barbarous antiquity. 


MR. SMITH. 

In the long winter just past, how many eventngs 
have had Mrs. Battle’s conditions of whist, viz., “A 
good fire, a clean hearth, and the rigor of the game?” 
In the coming summer, of which the singing of birds 
is the herald, how many days will be, when “a west 
wind blowing, one’s feet in a chair, and a good novel 
in the hand” will fulfil the conditions of enjoyment, 
| and when “ Mr. Smith’’ will be that novel. 

A hero with a common name, a short, stout figure, 
and gray whiskers; a story where the interest does 
not flag a moment, and in which characters ex- 
press themselves by their taik; these are some of the 
elements of a good novel, and these ** Mr. Smith” 
possesses. None of the heights and depths of George 
Eliot’s books. One does not feel after perusing it as 
if one had made a great stride into the realms of hu 
man emotion and experience; none of the wit with 
which Thackeray's stories are crammed, as full as@ 
pudding with plums; none of the high-flown, sensa- 
tional sentiment of Miss Braddon or Mrs. Southworth 
—scarcely an event—the most commonplace inel- 
dents. What is the charm of the book? 

The charm of the book is Mr. Smith bimself. Gray- 

whiskered as he is, unromantic, even unheroic in 
some sense, yet he is the pervading essence of in 
terest to the reader as he certainly was to his own 
neighborhood. And it is sufficient to say this, for 
most of us know several persous of his type and find 
| them excellent company. 
+ Itis deeply to be regretted that most women will 
| be obliged to allow that there are such persons as 
| the Hunts and Tolletens; exceptional! certainly, but 
| among the possibilities. But the author is impartial, 
and flirts, gossips, and scamps are of both sexes. 


MORBID SENSITIVENESS. 

PEOPLE who are blessed with robust health and 
strong nerves are apt to regard with wonder, if not 
with distrust, the complaints of delicately-organized 
persons, whose feelings are wounded by sources of 
pain which to others seem utterly trivial and ub 
deserving of notice. Such complaints are often met 
with expressions of impatience, and with exhorta- 
tion to suppress them and to exhibit more self-con- 
troland common sense. But, in truth, this excessive 
sensitiveness is in many cases a disease, for which 
the sufferer is no more accountable than a person 
would be who was afflicted with weakness of the 
eyes or of the lungs. 

A remarkable and affecting instance of the suffer- 
ing produced by this cause has recently been made 
public, in the case of a young lady who lately died in 
a hospitalin Paris. It is stated that she early dis- 
played an excessively sensitive disposition, the slight 
est emotion producing a nervous attack. As she 
grew older, this unfortunate tendency increased. 
The recital of an affecting story would utterly over 
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come her. A short time ago a disappointment in 
love caused a temporary derangement of mind, and 
after this her sensitiveness grew pitiably acute. “An 
insect would become to her an object of intense anx- 
jety. She would watch the flutterings of a butterfly 
with anguish, and would only regain composure ou 
seeing the insect alight upon some floweret.” Fi- 
nally, under medical advice, her family caused her to 
be placed in the hospital of Ville-Evrard, where she 
died soon afterwards, the immediate cause of death 
being the mental suffering produced by the sight of 
acat devouring a little bird. 

The story of this poor girl is merely an extreme 
case of an affliction which in its lighter stages is 
verycommon. The exhibitions of suffering which it 
causes are to be met, not with expostulation and ar- 
gument, but with sympathy and judicious medical 
treatment. Sensitiveness is weakness, and weak- 
ness of the nerves can no more be healed by reason- 
ing or reproaches than weakness of the stomach. 
Qa the other hand it is equally true thatin both these 
affections the sufferer may do much, by a proper 
regimen and mode of life, to avoid pain, and regain 
comfort and strength. 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE LITTLE CLOUD.* 
TWO VOICES. 


(First voice.) 
—LOoOoK! look! toward the sea, 
And the tidings bring to me. 


(Second voice.) 
—Nothing, nothing meets the eye, 
Save parched earth and burning sky. 

( First voice.) 
—Look! look! with humble prayer; 
Look seven times, it will be there. 


(Second voice.) 


Ah! a little cloud I spy, 

Like a white hand on the sky. 
(First voice.) 

Haste, haste! for life away— 

Tell the king there's no delay; 

Say that little cloud contaius 

Promise of abundant rains. 


God hath pledged it—and ‘tis done !— 
See, thick clouds are rolling on; 

Spreading, spreading black as night— 
Earth and Heaven are hid from sight. 


But the storm, though wild above, 
Is to man the voice of love, 
Bidding famished nature live, 
And his hopes with her revive. 


They, who trust the Kine of kings, 
Find each storm a blessing brings.— 
Look! look, with humble prayer ~— 
Look to Gop, He will take care! 


BE CONSTANT IN DUTY. 


THE sun goeth down, 
And we feel no sorrow; 
We know he will rise 
As brightly to-morrow :— 
Why do we trust? 
—In darkness he leaves us— 
And trust to his coming ? 
—He never deceives us— 
Never, no, never. 


A lesson we read, 
In brightness and beauty, 
By God's finger written,— 
* Be constant in duty,’— 
And, graved on my heart, 
This lesson to guide me, 
Shall ne’er be forgotten, 
Whatever betide me. 
Never, no, never. 
_- 


* See Ist Kings. Chap. xviii., 41-46. 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GOVERNESSES.—A College 
specially designed for training ladies for the profes- 
sion of teachers, and having attached to it a “ model 
school” for practice, is one of the best modesin which 


| a benevolent person, desirous of accomplishing much 


| tune, 


| 
| 





good at moderate expense, could invest a spare for- 
The following paragraph from an English 
paper gives a very encouraging account of the good 
success which has attended such an institution :— 


“Mrs. Louisa Hubbard, wife of the High Sheriff of 
the county, has issued an appeal on behalf of the 
Otter Memorial College at Chichester, where young 
women are trained for governesses. She says it at 
present accommodates only twenty-seven students, 
and is quite inadequate to meet the applications for 
admission. It was left unfinished at the time of its 
erection, and it is now proposed to complete the ori- 
ginal design by building a wing which will connect 
the college with the chapel, and afford accommoda- 
tion for fifteen additional students, and provide a 
large lecture-room, much needed, with a chaplain’s 
room and three small rooms, which can be perfectly 
isolated, and used as an infirmary in case of illness. 
The cost will be large—over £2000—but it is urgently 
needed to enable the college more fully to answer 
the two purposes for which it was opened. The 
model schovi for girls, built last year at a cost of 
£1000, affords sufficient scope for the practice in teach 
ing of forty students. It inay interest the friends of 
the college to know that those who have completed 
their course of training have successfully passed all 
their examinations, and are now in charge of schools 
at salaries averaging over £80 per annum, happy in 
their work, and evidently valued by their employers. 
No difficulty has been found in placing them out in 
schools; on the contrary, thirty applications at least 
have been refused for every oue that could be sup- 
plied. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LORD BRoUGHAM.—The 
autobiography of an eminent man is always a thing 
to be grateful for, especially if he has lived much in 
public and been a part of the great transactions of 
the day. Lord Brougham died at such an advanced 
age that to the present generation he is little but a 
name; but fifty years ago it seemed likely that he 
would become Premier of England. He was the 
chief counseb for Queen Caroline, in the most memo- 
rable State trial of this century; was Lord Chancel 
lor of England and the ablest orator of the time; and 
withal rose to eminence as a scientitic man and man 
of letters. Such versatility is rare, and the possessor 
of it must needs give an interesting account of his 
long and brilliant life. His account of the great trial 
is necessary to all students of history. Our surprise 
at the magnitude of the task performed in these three 
volumes becomes greater when we learn that they 
were written at the age of eighty-three, without mem- 
oranda, and when all the contemporary witnesses of 
the great events among which Lord Brougham had 
spent his active life had passed away. Especially 
will women feel an interest in the defender of their 
sex, who attributes so much of his own eminence and 
success to his mother. 


Woman's WORK IN BURANO:— 


A late writer in the Pall Mall Gazette says that 
some interesting information with regard te Burano 
lace work is given in Consul Smallv7ood’s commen 
cial report on Venice for last year, lately issued. 
The neighboring small island of Burano was in by- 

one times celebrated for its lace work, which, when 
ts importation was prohibited in France, induced 
the great Colbert to enforce the expatriation of a few 
lace workers to introduce their lace point in French 
manufacture, and hence originated the point d’ Alen- 
con. An aged woman, the last of her craft who had 


| survived the manufacture, but remembered and still 


; worked at the Burano lace, was found. 


Through 
the indefatigable energies of two patrician ladies, 
the Princess Giovanelli and the Countess Marcello. 
distinguished for their exertions for the benefit o 
their countrywomen, a school was soon formed; 
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sixty-seven hands were engaged, but only ten at a 
time could receive tuition, owing to the infirm state 
of this old woman. Some hundred girls are now 
waiting to be admitted to the school for the needed 
instruction. The immediate demand upon the first 
specimens was extraordinary. The cost, which is 
actually about 100f. per metre of the width of about 
12 centimetres, is considered to be under its value. 
It takes 150 days of five working hours per diem to 
»roduce a single metre by one workwoman, her pay 
ving 50 centimes, about 5d., per diem. The gros 
point de Venise is also to be revived at Burano. It 
is estimated that it will take one person five months 
to make a metre (a little more than a yard) of this 
exquisite fabric. 


» 

Aealth Department. 
TREATMENT OF POISONS. 
(Concluded from August number.) 

When Lead has been taken in poisonous doses the 
mischief is not at once developed, but in a short time 
eolicky pains and constipation come on, which Jast for 
some days. There is generally time to procure med- 
ical aid, but if not the treatment consists in allaying 
spasm by opium, and producing an action of the 
bowels by some strong aperient. In slight cases an 
ounce of castor-oil may be tried, with twenty drops 
of laudanum every two or three hours, till it acts, to- 
gether with hot fomentations to the bowels, or a hot 
bath, if it can be procured. 

Prussic Acid and the Essential Oil of Bitter Al- 
monds act so rapidly when taken in poisonous doses, 
that there is seldom time for any remedy to be ap- 
plied, even if medical aid is at hand. If, however, 
the dose is not enough to destroy life at once, the 
following pian of treatment may be tried until the 
arrival of a medical man. If the power of swallow- 
ing is retained, give a tablespoonful of sal-volatile in 
half a tumbler of water, and dagh cold water down 
the back of the head and spine. Or, if this power is 
lost, let strong smelling salts or liquor of ammonia 
be held to the nostrils, together with the cold water 
affusion mentioned above. This plan ‘has in some 
cases saved the lives of those who appeared to be in 
a hopeless state. 

Nux Vomica or Strychnine, Coculus Indicus, and 
other vegetable poisons of an unusually powerful 
character, may always be best encountered at once 
by the exhibition of an emetic previous to the arrival 
of a medical man. 

Bites, whether of a mad dog or of an adder, should 
always be at once forcibly sucked, taking care that 
the mouth is in a sound state. This removes the 
poison more completely than in any other way, and 
afterwards the wound may be burnt or the surface 
pared at the discretion of the surgeon when he ar- 
rives. A string may also in the interim be tied 
tightly around the limb above the wound, so as to 
tetard absorption, and this is particularly useful in 
bites of the adder. In the deep bite of a mad dog, 
no remedy is to be relied on short of extirpation with 
the knife, or a strong caustic, such as nitrate of sil- 
ver, or the red-hot iron, or the one followed by the 
other in very bad cases: but this of course will only 
be done by the surgeon himself. 

For the Sting of Bees, Wasps, Hornets, and Ants, 
there is no remedy like sulphate of copper or blue 
stone, applied by wetting and rubbing it on the part 
around the wound, The sting of the bee or wasp 
should previously to this be extracted, if left in. 

For the Bites of Fleas, Bugs, Gnats, or Harvest. 
bugs, eau-de-Cologne is the best remedy, freely ap- 
plied in its full strength. 

Ijce may be destroyed by cutting the hair short, 

















and rubbing in at night the ammonia-chloride of 
mercury (white precipitate), brushing it out the fol. 
lowing morning, and taking care not to wet the skin 
when it is applied, for fear of salivation. Two or 
three applications will destroy any number; or the 
spirit of turpentine applied profusely in its fy 
strength acts quite as well, but is apt to inflame or 
blister the skin. 


| Literary Aotices. 


= 


From J. B. Lrprrncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE MYSTERY; or, Platonic Love. By G. § 
Crosby. This is apparently the crude effort of a 
young writer, who, seeing many things in this world 
in a very unsatisfactory state, has conceived the 
brilliant but not entirely original idea of setting all 
things right by simply writing and publishing a 
novel. What the gist of this novel is, it is a little 
dificult for one who has not read carefully every 
page, to say; but it is undoubtedly full of sentiment 
and love-making, and plots and counterplots, suff. 
cient to satisfy the most exacting. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. — 

THE MYSTERY OF DARK HOLLOW. Edited 
by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. This story, 
which is written in a dashing, humorous style, is one 
which will furnish an hour’s amusement to its reader, 
though it possesses no quality which entitles it to 
any prolonged life in American literature. 

AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. By Miss Dick. 
ens. This novel, which made its appearance a few 
years since, was the first literary effort of the daugh 
ter of the late Charles Dickens. It is a creditabk 
production, and the pnblic have much to regret that 
its author did not persevere in her literary labors. 

HIGHLAND WIDOW. By Sir Walter Seott. This 
is the ninth volume of an edition of the Waverly 
Novels now in course of publication. 

FRANCES HILDYARD. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
This is a new story from the pen of the fascinating 
English authoress whose novels are so well known 
in this country. 

AURORA FLOYD. A Domestic Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Braddon. ‘ Aurora Floyd” made the literary 
reputation of Miss Braddon half a generation agp. 
Those who are familiar with the lady’s later efforts, 
while they failed to read this, will be pleased now 
find an opportunity to judge of her first efforts for 
themselves. 

MARY STUART, The Queen of Scots. By George 
W. M. Reynolds. 

THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF NAPLES. 
By George W. M. Reynolds. 


From Harper & BrotHuers, New York, through 


| CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFPELFINGER, Philada.:— 


THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHODOF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. E. Cairnes, LL.D, 
author of “Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy, Newly Expounded.” The London Zzam- 
iner says of this book: “It is the crowning work of 
one who, now that Mr. Mill is no more, may be t& 
garded as one of the ablest of living economists; the 
fittest continuer of the speculations of Ricardo and 
Mill; the best representative of the English school 
of economists who, in judicious proportions, unite 
the deductive with the inductive mode of investig- 
tion.” The book is full of subjects for thought, and 
should be in the hands of every student of political 


economy. 
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THE LADY SUPERIOR. A Novel. By Eliza F. 
Pollard, author of ‘** Hope Deferred,” ete. 

ISEULETE. A Novel. By the author of “ Vera,” 
ete. 


! 


Two very readable English novels, belonging to 


Harpers’ library of select fiction. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ITALIANS. A Novel. By Frances Elliot, 
author of ‘Romance of Old Court Life in France,” 
etc. A gracefully-written romance, which will prove 
specially attractive to those who delight in the de- 
tailed doings of counts and countesses. As a Tite- 
rary work, the book is quite up to the ordinary, and 
will not disappoint the reader. 

From Dopp & MEapD, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

DOING AND DREAMING. By Edward Garrett, 
author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life,” ete. Ed- 
ward Garrett is among the best, and at the same 
time one of the most helpful, of English novelists. 
His, or rather her, stories—for Edward Garrett isa 
woman—never lack in interest, though their author 
does not consider the first duty of a novelist to be to 
amuse. Fiction has to hera higher destiny. It is 
the medium by which great truths can be explained, 
and made practically clear to those who otherwise 
might overlook or misunderstand them. 

THE FRENCH AT HOME. By Albert Rhodes. 
With numerous illustrations. This is a sprightly 
book, giving its readers glimpses of the social, lite- 
rary, and art life of Paris. The glimpses are not 
unpleasing ones, and the reader will lay down the 
book with kindlier views concerning the French as 
anation, for having read it. 

From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PorTER & COATES, Philadelphia:— 

MANFRED,;; or, The Battle of Benevento. By F. 
D. Gubrrazzi, author of ‘“* Beatrice Cenci.” Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Luigi Monti, A.M. “ Un- 





volume which we have received treats of these two 
periods. The work will be concluded in a second 
volume. It is an exceedingly valuable contribution 
to our historic literature, and will no doubt be ap- 
preciated by the American public. The style is 
finished—sometimes almost too much so for a book 
of its character. The volume is embellished by a 
fine steel portrait of the author. 

From L. W. Scumipt, New York :— 

A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE NIOBE GROUP. 
By Thomas Davidson. As there has never hereto- 
fore existed any comprehensive or reliable account 
in English of the Niobe group of statuary, it is to be 
believed that the pamphlet before us will attract the 
attention of artists and lovers of art generally. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York :— 

MABEL WALTON’S EXPERIMENT. By Joanna 
H. Mathews. In this little volume the authoress of 
the “Bessie Books” has collected a number of her 
shorter stories. They are bright, easy, and interest- 
ing, as our readers well know. The art of writing 
fer children is a gift possessed by few, and the in- 
stant appreciation which follows a book in which it 
is manifest has shown itself in the large circulation 
and popularity of Miss Mathews’ works. 

From the CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
Boston, Mass. :— 

SEVEN YEARS FROM [0O-NIGHT. By Mrs. 
Julia P. Ballard. The characters in this capital lit- 
tle story are some of them familiar to our readers. 
Pleyel’s history is continued ; but many new persons 
are brought on the stage. The authoress’s easy style 
and variety, however, remain the same, and her read- 
ers will be many. She writes in a pleasant and re- 
fined way, without effort, yet with abundance of 
incident, and has made an interesting and agree- 
able story. 


From LoRING, Boston, through PORTER & COATES, 


| Philadelphia:— 


able to fight a battle, I have written a book,” said | 


the author of this novel, when he presented a copy 
to Joseph Mazzini. Since it has been written with 
& political aim, and to illustrate certain conditions 
m@ the Italian people—being designed to shade them 
from the apathy and political degradation in which 
they lived—the critic must judge of the work from 
its political and social standpoint, as well as from 
its literary one. Viewed in this light, the reader 


+1 : : | 
will peruse its pages with exceptional interest, and | 


will gain a clearer perception of late political events 
in Italy. 


From Henry Hort & Co., New York, through | 
| 


Porter & CoaATEs, Philadelphia :— 

WYNCOTE. 
“Mariory.” <A pleasantly-written English novel, 
the scene of which opens in Rome, and which pre- 


' ton Aide, author of ** Rita,”’ ete. 





3y Mrs. Thomas Erskine, author of | 


sents the usual amount of sentiment and sensation. | 


It belongs to the “ Leisure Hour Series,” and it has 
an exceedingly neat outside appearance. 

From THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York :— 

OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. ByC. Edwards 
Lester. This work gives the life of the republic of 
America, divided into four great periods—coloniza- 
tion, consolidation, development, and achievement. 
The first period the author makes to extend from the 
discovery of America down to the declaration of in- 
dependence. The second period embraces the time 
from this declaration of independence to 1815. The 


MR. AND MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. By Hamil- 
A story somewhat 
out of the usual Tine of fiction. It is English, and 
gives a graphic picture of English society. 

From ROBERT CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati :— 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. By George Roy. 

THE ART OF PLEASING. By George Roy. 

These are two very pleasant and ably-written 
essays, which will win the commendation of their 
readers. 


Goden’s Arm-€ hair. 


SEPTEMBER, 1875. 
THE steel plate, the fashions, the reading matter, 
and, indeed, the whole make-up of the September 


| number, are unsurpassed, we assert, by any monthly 


| 


in our land. 

No magazine comes to our desk with a more wel- 
come greeting than GopEY. This greeting does not 
only emanate from ourself, but from the members 
of our family, who are always on the qui vive for its 
arrival.—IJnquirer, Freehold, N. Y. 

Tue ladies will find Dopsrns’ ELEctric Soap 
(made by Cragin & Co., Philadelphia), the best of all 
soaps for general washing, from blankets to laces. 
It is pure, uniform, saves time and clothes. Try it. 
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TYPOGRAPHY IN JAPAN.—Among the marvels of 
the decade which is to be so brightly distinguished 
by the Centennial celebration of American indepen- 
dence, is the rapid progress which printing has 
made in Japan since the beginning of 1870. The 
advances achieved by typography in the densely 
populated and for many ages benighted Asiatic 
empire, in the short period of five years, can only 
fittingly be described by the one word—wonderful. 
In an Oriental country, intensely prejudiced against 
Western civilization, where neither types, newspa- 
pers, nor books existed ten years ago, there are now 
published thirty-four newspapers; eight of them are 
issued daily, and the majority were established since 
1869. There has also been erected a type-foundry, 
which is in active operation. 

Many printing presses have been imported, and 
more are needed, and will no doubt soon be sent for. 
A number of Americans and Europeans are in Japan 
busily engaged in preparing for the press dictiona- 
ries, vocabularies, phrase books, and grammars, in 
the English, French, German, and Italian languages. 
Learned Niphonese are translating, with a view to 
immediate publication, works on medicine, law, po- 
litical economy, astronomy, and other subjects. The 
old-time opposition to printing has vanished, and 
the clicking of types and the clatteriag of presses 
will do more in five years to civilize and Christianize 
Japan, than would have been accomplished in the 
same directions by fifty vears of bombardment from 
the combined fleets of Europe and America. 


It is a book filled with choice things—in fact, a 
delicious literary bon bon sufficiently delicate in 
flavor to tempt the appetite of the most fastidious 
romancer or devotee of fashion.—Morning News, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


OF all the love affairs in the world, none can sur- 
pass the true love of a big boy for his mother. It is 
a love pure and noble, honorable in the highest de- 
gree to both. I do not mean merely a dutiful affec- 
tion. I mean a love which makes a boy gallant to 
his mother, saying plainly to everybody that he is 
fairly in love with her. Next to the love of her hus- 
band, nothing 30 crowns a woman's life with honor 
as this second love, this devotion of the son to her. 
And I never yet knew a boy to “turn out” badly 
who began by falling in love with his mother. Any 
man may fall in love with a fresh-faced girl, and the 
inan who is gallant to the girl may cruelly neglect 
the worn and weary wife. But the big boy who isa 
lover of his mother at middle age is a true knight, 
who will love his wife as much in the sere-leaf au- 
tumn as he did in the daisied spring. There is no- 
thing so beautifully chivalrous as the love of a big 
boy to his mother.—Beriah Green. 

EXPERIMENTS have demonstrated that various 
kinds of fresh water fish will live for days in water 
so hot that the hand cannot be held in it for a mo- 
ment. Eels are frequently in the Savoy hot springs, 
where the water is 113 degrees Fahrenheit. But the 
most remarkable instance of all was one narrated 
by Humboldt and Bonpland, who saw living fishes, 
in health and vigor, thrown up from a crater in 
South America, when the water temperature was 
210 degrees, or only two degrees below boiling. 

It is stated that in South Africa, at a certain sea- 
son of the year, elephants resort to a particular sec- 
tion of the country, where the umgnau tree grows, 
the fruit of which is peculiarly agreeable to them. 
They eat it with avidity, but its effect is intoxicating 
to them, causing them to stagger about, cut up huge 
antécs, and make the most vociferous noises. 











NEW SHBET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, to whom 
all orders shoufd be addressed, and the pieces wil] 
be promptly sent by return mail. Cave Polka, very 
pretty, by Ohm, 30 cents. Aureola Polka, Cloy, 30 
Chancery Hill Schottische, Fawcette, 30. Surf Galop, 
Cox, 35. Summer Mazourka, Rhollo, elegant picture 
title, 40. Down by the Whispering Sea, by Stewart, 
another new edition; every person who has not had 
a copy of this beautiful song should order it at onee, 
35. All Day Long, one of the last as well as best of 
the lamented Stephen C. Foster’s home and heart 
songs; it is both touching and beautiful, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly.—The September 
number is now ready, containing several beautiful 
pieces of music. Send 40 cents for a copy, or $1 for 
the last three numbers, and get by return mail the 
best musical monthly published. Address Mr, Hol. 
loway, as above. 

DanctnG in London appears to be dying out. A 
gentleman writing from there says:— 

“Society generally seems inclined to relegate 
dancing to the corps de ballet. This has been es 
cially the case this season, when the new fashionable 
skirts have gone to an extreme from the liberation 
of the ballet. A lady was recently heard to say, 
with a sigh, ‘What with being tied around above 
and tied around below, I hav’n’t had a good square 
sit down for three months.’ When a large ball 
given, there is an apology for dancing, a few mine. 
ing steps are taken, but presently the company falls 
to admiring each other’s dresses, and it all ends in 
music and talk. Dancing bids fair to become a ‘sup 
vival,’ as the antiquarians say.” 

THE young Marquis of Lorne seems to have an 
unhappy time among his royal wife's relatives. The 
young princes snub him as a subject, and his Ger 
man brother-in-law, the heir to the Kaiser’s crown, 
does likewise. Ata recent “garden party” in Lon 
don he was peremptorily directed by an equery of 
his brother-in-law, the heir-apparent, to leave the 
royal tent, which he had entered without special 
invitation. 


CHARITIES FOR FRENCH WOMEN.—A poor French- 
woman near her confinement receives succor of 
every kind from the Assistance Publique, even when 
she might do a great deal for herself. If she can 
prove that she is too poor to remain at home, she 
enters the Maternity Hospital, stays there till com- 
plete recovery, and on going away receives a present 
of baby Jinen and a sum of thirty francs; if she 
keeps at home, the Bureau de Bienfaisance and the 
Société de St. Marie de Nazareth take care, when 
applied to, that she shall want for nothing. In ad 
dition to the charities above enumerated, there are 
innumerable others, which may be called fancy 
charities, and are managed by ladies who do much 
good from the fashionable wish to be patronesses of 
something. The Society of St. Francois-Regis fur 
nishes bridal clothes, pays all the expenses of a wed- 
ding, including 2. good dinner afterwards, to coupies 
debarred from marriage by the inability to afford a 
seemly wedding. The Societies of St. Nicholas and 
St. Catherine fit out boys and girls for their first 
communion: that of the Infant Jesus buys toys for 
poor children; and that of St. Cecelia provides mu- 
sical instruction for poor children who have real 
musical aptitude. Over all these and many other 
agencies of kindness and mercy, in most of which 
can be recognized the infinite tact in charity of the 
French mind, towers the Saltpetriére, where women 
of all conditions—and for that matter of all morals— 
who have fallen into distress are admitted at the 
age of sixty-five, and excellently cared for till dgath. 
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LADY FRANKLIN. 


THERE is nothing of eulogy that can be spoken 
over the grave of Lady Franklin for which her vir- 
tues have not furnished occasion. We should have 
marvelled at such a life as hers, had we learned of it 
from the pages of some excelling novel, as something 
too beautiful and too heroic to be realized by actual 
womanhood ; knowing how real it was up to the mo- 
ment of its ending, we can but point it out as a pre- 
cious example, to be embalmed forever in the human 
heart and followed out in human action. The dates 
and the facts which form the fabric of her story are 
easily recalled. Lady Jane married Sir John in the 
spring of 1828. He had just returned from his second 
Arctic expedition, a famous man; his first wife—a 
woman, as we read, of rare devotion and sympathy 
for her husband, for upon her death-bed she refused 
to allow him to detain the expedition for her sake— 
had died the day following that upon which he left 
England ; and we may believe that his heart sorely 
needed the comfort which it found in its new com- 
panionship. He was still in his early manhood; she 
just blossoming from girlhood into womanhood. 
Their married life was marked on his side by stout- 
ness of courage and inflexibility of purpose; on hers 
by unbroken faith and clinging devotion. It wasa 
union of virtues. When Sir John assumed the gov- 
ernorship of Van Dieman’s Land in 1836, she accom- 
panied him thither, supplementing the wisdom of his 
rule by many kindnesses, for which she was ever held 
in grateful remembrance. Together they returned 
to England in 1843, where two years were spent in 
busy preparation for the fatal expedition in search 
of the Northwest passage. Sir John sailed away May 
19,1845. A year rolled by, and then another, and the 
doubts concerning the fate of the explorer and his 
gallant comrades took definite shape in Lady Frank- 
lin’s offers of rewards for news. But no news came, 
and expedition after expedition returned home voice- 
less. She spared neither friends, money, nor time 
ln the iabor to which she had devoted her life. She 
spoke to America across the sea, begging her aid, 
and the equipment of the two Grinnell expeditions 
was her answer. When these, like the rest, proved 
fruitless, the fate of Sir John seemed too sure to be 
longer sought after. But for the brave lady, whose 
love was for all time, there could be no such thing as 
despair. She, almost alone of ali her friends, still 
believed her husband living, and refused to abandon 
the search. She counted no expenditure too costly, 
no solicitation thrown away, that went to solve the 
doubt. lor fifteen years—years that must have been 
fall of anguish, though her courage never failed her 
—she followed out her noble purpose, and when her 
triumph came it wasatriumph celebrated with tears. 
For when McClintock had returned from his three 
years’ search, it was known that Sir John had died 
June 11, 1847, on his way home after discovering the 
Northwest passage, and that of the one hundred and 
five comrades who survived him not one escaped the 
winter’s perils. A few meagre documents, discov- 
ered in a cairn upon the shores of King William’s 
Land, told the sad story. Lady Franklin, growing 
gray with age and widowed now even from hope, no 
longer doubted Sir John’s fate, but resolved that so 
much as might be left of life to her should still be 
her husband’s. How faithfully she has adhered to 
that resolve there are few who do not know. There 
has not been a single expedition fitted out since then 


that her prayers have not followed, and the ocean | 
| This may be regarded as a relic of the veneration in 


Was powerless to separate her from our lamented 
Hall when she knew that he could tell her of the 
horthern seas. Almost her last thoughts were of 
Arctic exploration, for when the Pandora sailed 








away, generously equipped out of her own purse, 
she was already lying ill and knew that she would 
never live to see the ship come home. 

This was Lady Franklin's life. This was the love 
of a wife for her husband, living or dead. It wasa 
life, a love, that had nothing paroxysmal in it; no- 
thing, so far as we know, of that passionate emotion 
which some are pleased to take asatype. Those of 
us who have come to believe that marriage is simply 
a social institution that we can modify or annul, ac- 
cording as our affection lasts, may even be inclined 
to mention as foolish that interpretation of duty 
which constituted her perpetual happiness. But 
there will be others to point to the scandals with 
which our society is continually occupied, and con- 
trast the faithlessness of the moment with the single- 
ness of devotion that Lady Franklin held through 
fifty years. The state of widowhocd is ennobled by 
her life, as all’ womanhood is blessed, in that the 
memory to which she was wedded lived to be a con- 
stant inspiration to good deeds and pure purposes, 
For this let us erect a monument to her in our hearts 
to remind us when we grow skeptical that this age 
had one brave and true lady—Franklin.—Philadel- 
phia Times. 

HctMAN DECORATION.—It is curious to remark the 
changes in France during the different reigns in the 
art of “*human decoration.” The wives and daugh- 
ters of the Franks were celebrated in ancient times 
for the care they took of their beauty, and the Roman 
patricians envied their long golden hair and their 
fair complexions.. After the Crusades the knights 
brought back with them balsams and aromatic plants 
as proper gifts to offer to the ladies of their thoughts. 
Diane de Poitiers increased the feminine love for 
cosmetics by using them so judiciously that she ap- 
peared beautiful at an age at whicli the last traces 
of beauty have generally disappeared. Catherine de 
Medicis introduced Italian perfumery, which served 
at the same time to charm and to poison. Under 
Louis XIII. Ann of Austria brought from Spain al- 
mond-pastes and cacao-butters, which she used to 
preserve the dazzling whiteness of her shoulders and 
hands, and which were at once adopted by all the 
ladies of the court. The reign of Louis XIV. wasa 
sad one for perfumers. The great king hated all 
odors as thoroughly as he hated baths, and of course 
his dutiful subjects shared his dislike. But during 
the following reign the lovely marchionesses and 
their train of imitators fully indemnified themselves. 
They not only perfumed their garments, but had 
their apartments so arranged that the air which 
filled them was saturated with delicious odors. The 
hair was then powdered for the first time, and the 
Marchioness Dubarry obtained from Cagliostro a 
cosmetic which rendered youth and beauty everlast- 
ing. The delicate taste of Marie Antoinette caused 
her to prefer the smell of flowers to all other per- 
fumes. We have followed her example, and our 
favorite odors are those which are extracted from 
flowers. The élégantes of our day have given a proof 
of good taste in abandoning the habit of painting 
themselves, but the use of perfumed waters and of 
cosmetics that simply preserve the beauty has be- 
come more general than ever. 

CaTs are as numerous in Cairo as dogs, and many 
of them are homeless; they are, however, regarded 
with favor by the natives, who assign as their reason 
that the prophet Mohammed was very fond of cats. 


which they were held by the ancient Egyptians, by 
whom the cat was considered one of the sacred ani- 


| mals, and more highly reverenced than any other. 
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Cocoa-NuTS.—The three holes in the shell of the 
cocoa-nut, which give it such a comical resemblance 


to a monkey's head, are for the purpose of allowing | 


the young tree to issue from the shell when the nut 
is planted. The shell with which the cocoa-nuts are 
covered is extremely hard. When steeped in water 
it may be beaten out into a substance resembling 


Cocoa-nut matting and similar articles are also man- 
ufactured from these shells. Inside the hard shell 
is a layer of white substance, which is both eaten 
and also much employed in the manufacture of cheap 
confectionery. When this substance is exposed to 
the action of a powerful press, an oil is obtained 
which may be employed in lamps, and burns with a 
bright, clear flame, without producing any smoke or 
disagreeable smell. A quantity of milk-like fluid is 
also contained in the interior of the nut, and which, 
when the nut is young, is much esteemed, but as the 
fruit grows older the milk becomes more acid and 
more cooling. A sweet vil may also be obtained 
from the milk by boiling it at a gentle heat. The 
milk obtained from the cocoa-nut may also be em- 
ployed instead of ordinary milk for rice puddings, 


MY EXPERIENCE AT THE FAIR. 
I MET a nice young lady who said, “Come to ow 


bazar, 
‘Tis help to send the gospel to heathen lands 
afar ;” 


So, when my tea was over, I, poor, deluded man! 
Put my purse into my pocket and to the chapel ran, 


| 4 ing the entrance door, what is It 
flax, from which a coarse material may be woven. | But, opening a 


view? 
A host of lovely fairies, in robes of every hue. 
They gazed upon me sweetly, they had such winning 


ways, 

That, before I understood it, my head was ina daze, 

There was Germany, and Italy, and Spain most won. 
drous fair, 


| Scotland, and Circassia, and France with golden 


air; 


| They led me up and down the room, they showed 


me all their wares; 


’ At last I, quite bewildered, sat down on the pylpit 


stairs. 

Then, seeing what they wished for, I purchased 
right and left, 

Until my poor old pocketbook of money was bereft. 

But the darlings smiled upon me; I was happy till I 
thought, 


| “ What shall I do with all these things they say that 


custards, and similar preparations. The nut itself is | 


also used for puddings, cheese-cakes, puffs, etc. 


WE think the following story of woman's persist- 
ence has not the merit of novelty, but, as it has been 
revived, we insert i¢ for the amusement of our 
readers :— 


“In a night train recently was a woman who per- 
sisted in requesting the affable guard to inform her 
when Chester was reached. Every time the guard 
passed, he was greeted with, ‘ Please to tell me when 
we get to Chester.’ Courteous man though he is, 
even his patience was finally exhausted, and he po- 
litely requested the unfortunate lady to maintain 
silence, as he had heard and would heed her injune- 
tion. Chester was finally reached, and ‘Chester’ 
was yelled at the door, The train again started, 
and the guard was entering his carriage, when his 
tormentor exclaimed, ‘ Will you tell me when we 
get to Chester?’ ‘This is Chester!’ he exclaimed, 
and he was about to whistle to the driver to stop. 

i’m real — you obliged me,’ said this daughter 
of Eve to the exasperated official, and, comfortably 
settling herself for a further journey, added, ‘My 
third “ cusing” used to live here.’ 


AN old lady in Jefferson County, N. Y., acquired 
the habit of using merphia for relief from the pains 


ofatumor. Her family vainly dissuaded her, and at” 


last united in deceiving her by substituting carefully 
prepared potato starch in morphia bottles. She used 
this article fifteen years until the day of her death, 
often complaining that it was an inferior article, 
though her physician declared it all right. He gave 
her Dover's powders once during an illness, but she 
could not rest until she took some of the starch mor- 
phia. 

Sopa WATER.—Soda water really contains no soda 
whatever. It is simply water impregnated with car- 
bonic-acid gas, and subsequently sweetened with 
various syrups. The gas is manufactured in copper 
retorts, shaped like a huge egg cut into at its short- 
est diameter, and the pieces fastened together with 
screws. The pressure of the gas on these retorts is 
enormous—far exceeding that even of the steam in 
locomotive boilers, which frequently reaches a pres- 
sure of two hundred pounds to the squareinch. If 
these retorts are handled and managed by persons 
who are ignorant of the enormous force shut up in 
them, there must be oecasional instances when they 
will explode, 


THERE are 43,000 clergymen in the United States. 








I have bought ?” 

Twelve toilet cases, aprons five, of dolls at least a 
score, 

Seven breakfast robes and shawls, and a dozen 
tidies more, 

Four pairs of slippers, ten cravats, book-marks of 
every hue, 

Five boot-jacks, fourteen mats, and a baby blanket, 
too, 

Six smoking caps, three pipes, a cigar case of lacquer, 

Twenty dozen cigarettes (I never smoke “ter- 
becker’’). 

And I hav'n’t any baby, nor yet in fact a wife; 

Was ever wretched bachelor so puzzled in his life? 

I had stuffed at all their tables that I might look and 
question, 

> gazing on their beauty got a horrid indiges. 
tion. 


| So, when they brought my purchases and ‘placed 


them in a pile, 
I looked upon them solemnly and smiled a ghastly 


smile. 
There's an old familiar proverb about the camel's 


back, 

The straw this time that broke it was a little baby's 
sacque. . 

The fairy maiden tittered as she placed it on the 


ap, 
And I wished that I were home again and fast in 
asleep. 
So when, a moment afterwards, the door was left 


ajar, 
I fled precipitately and left that dear bazar; 
I abandoned those strange articles of every sort and 


kind, 

With exception of the eatables I left them all behind; 

And I wished that those were with them as in vai 
I courted sleep, 

And thought if I could give them their coffee back 
to keep. : 

But all the other purchases I gladly will return: 

They can sell to other victims, they can keep, or 
they can burn; 

Or, better still, can give them to the heathen far 
away; 

Methinks I see a savage youth in startling array, 

Rigged out in cap and slippers, with a blanket and 


a pipe; 
His pants. all trimmed with book-marks, are mats 
of gaudy stripe, 
Court-plaster cases at his belt, that sacque to wipe 
his nose, 
And toilet sets and tidies to take the place of hose. 
He'll be a happy little boy, I wish that I were such, 
And then about my sorrows you’d not have heard 
so much; 
But my feelings overcame me, nature must have 4 
“ ye ” 


went f 
Thongh I fear that all your patience in reading has 
been —_. 
The moral from this story which I hope that you 
will draw 
Is that you should help the heathen in foreign lands 


afar. 
ALICE MEREDITH 
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A HIMALAYAN Pass.—The first day and a half were 
the worst part of this journey over the Shinkal Pass. 
Its features changed greatly after we reached the 
point where the Kado Tokpho divides into two 
branches, forded the stream to the right, and made 
avery steep ascent of about 1500 feet. Above that 
we passed into an elevated picturesque valley, with 
agood deal of grass and a few birch bushes, which 
leads all the way up to the glacier that covers the 
summit of the pass. The usual camping ground in 
this valley is called Ramjakpuk, and that place is 
well protected from the wind; but there are bushes 
to serve as fuel where we pitched our tents a mile 
or two below, at a height of about 15,000 feet. To- 
wards evening there was rain and a piercing cold 
wind, with the thermometer at 36° Fahrenheit, and 
many were the surmises as to whether we might not 
be overtaken by a snow-storm on the higher portion 
of the pass next day. 

In the morning the thermometer was exactly at 
freezing point, the grass was white with hoar frost, 


and there was plenty of ice over the streams as we | 


advanced upward. For some way the path was 
easy; then there was a long, steep ascent, and after 
that we came on the enormous glacier which is the 
erest of this awful pass. The passage on to the 
glacier from solid ground was almost imperceptible, 
over immense ridges of blocks of granite and slabs 
of slate. Some of these first ridges rested on the 
glacier, while others had been thrown up by it on 
the rocky mountain side; but soon the greater 
ridges were left behind, and we were fairly on the 
glacier, where there were innumerable narrow cre- 
yasses, many of them concealed by white honey- 
combed ice, numerous blocks of stone standing on 
pillars of ice, and not a few rills, and even large 
brooks, the sun having been shining powerfully in 
the morning. It was not properly an ice stream, 
but an immense glacial lake on which we stood; for 
it was very nearly circular; it was fed by glaciers 
and snow slopes all around, and it lapped over into 
the villages beneath in several different directions. 

I was prevented by an incident, to be mentioned 
presently, from calculating the height of this pass, 
andthe Trigonometrical Survey does not appear to 
have done so; but as Kharjak, the first village in 
Zanskar, is 13,670 feet, and it took me tke greater 
part of next day to get down to Kharjak, though I 
camped this day at least 1500 feet below the summit 
of the pass, on the Zanskar side, I conclude that the 
Shinkai cannot be less than 18,000 feet high, and 
that it may possibly be higher. It must be distin- 
guished from another and neighboring pass, also 
called the Shinkal, which is to be found in the topo- 
graphical sheet No. 46, and which runs from Burdun 
Gonpa apparently nowhere except into a region ef 
glaciers. As the word Shinkal thus occurs twice on 
the frontier of Zanskar, it is probably a local word 
either for a pass or a glacier. 

Of course, the difficulty of breathing at this height 
was very great; some of the people were bleeding 
at the nose, and it would hardly be possible for us 
to ascend mucii higher. Humboldt got up on the 
Andes to 21,000 feet, and the Schlagentweits in the 
Himalaya to 22,000; but such feats can only be ac- 
complished in very exceptional states of the atmo- 
sphere. Higher ascents have been made in balloons, 
but there no exertion is required. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, 18,000 feet, or nearly 3000 feet higher 
than the summit of Mont Blanc, is about the limit 
of human endurance when any exertion is required ; 
and on the Shinkal I had the advantage of a strong, 
Sagacious pony, which carried me over most of the 
glacier easily enough; but I had a good deal of work 
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on foot, and suffered much more from the exertions 
I had to make than any one else. 

On reaching the middle of this glacial lake, it be- 
came quite apparent where its sea of ice came from. 
On every side were steep slopes of snow or neve, 
with immense beds of snow overhanging them. It 
was more like a Place de la Concorde than the basin 
of the Aletsch glacier in Switzerland, and the sur- 
rounding masses of neve rose up in a much more 
abrupt and imposing manner than the surroundings 
of any scene ainid the high Alps. On the right the 
snow-slopes were especially striking, being both 
beautiful and grand. <A dazzling sheet of unbroken 
white snow rose up for more than 1000 feet, on a 
most steep incline, to vast overhanging walls of 
what I may call stratified neve, from which huge 
masses came down every now and then, with a loud 
but plangent sound. Soall around there were great 
ridges, fields, domes, walls, and precipices of snow 
and ice. No scene could give a more impressive 
idea of eternal winter, or of the mingled beauty and 
savagery of high Alpine life.—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 

ALL bachelors are not entirely lost to the refine- 
ment of sentiment, for the following toast was lately 
given by one of them at a public dinner: ** The ladies 
—sweetbriers in the garden of life!” 

REPUTATION OF WOMEN.—We have probably all of 
us met with instances in which a word, heedlessly 
spoken against the reputation of a woman, has be- 
come dark enough to overshadow her whole exist- 
ence. To those who are accustomed—not necessarily 
from bad motive, but from thoughtlessness—to speak 
lightly of women, we recommend these hints as 
worthy of consideration: Never use a lady’s name 
at an improper time, or in mixed company. Never 
make assertions about her that you think are un- 
true, or allusions that you feel she herself would 
blush to hear. When you meet with men who do 
not scruple to make use of a woman's name in @ 
reckless and unprincipled manner, shun them, for 
they are the very worst members of the community 
—men lost to every sense of honor, every feeling of 
humanity. Many a good and worthy woman’s cha- 
racter has been forever ruined and her heart broken, 
by a lie, manufactured by some villain, and repeated 
where it should not have been, and in the presence 
of those whose little judgment could not deter them 
from circulating the foul and bragging report. A 
slander is soon propagated, and the smallest thing 
derogatory to a@ woman’s character will fly on the 
wings of the wind, and magnify as it circulates, un- 
til its monstrous weight crushes its poor unconscious 
victim. Respect the name of woman, for your 
mothers and sisters are women; and as you would 
have their fair name untarnished, and their lives 
unembittered by the slanderer’s biting tongue, heed 
the ill that your own words might bring upon the 
mother, the sister, or the wife of some fellow-crea- 
ture. 

SomE interesting facts have been given relating to 
the Peabody Fund for the poor in London, which 
shows the advancement of that institution. Some 
$2,000,000 have been spent, and nearly $3,000,000 are 
still left in the treasury. A large number of tene- 
ment houses have been erected in the different 
towns, which will accommodate about fourteen hun- 
dred poor families. 

PHILADELPHIA ladies have been the champion 
bathers at all the watering places. 
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AMERICAN VILLA. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above is an ornamented American villa, deco- | 
rated in surfeit style. It was designed and is to be 
built for J. H. Irwin, Esq., at Morton’s Station, on 
the line of the West Chester Railroad, about eight 
miles from Philadelphia. At this place about forty 
acres have been iaid out by Mr. Irwin for a town, 
with wide avenues for buildings. The site is well 
chosen, and there is no doubt that in a few years it 
will be filled with beautiful residences. The house 
will be of brick, the dressings of Ohio sandstone, 
slate roofs. The interior plans are arranged in a 

onvenient manner, and afford full accommodations. 
he building, it will be observed, is in careful pro- 
portion. Its cost, when fully built, with all modern - 
"olden secre will be $9000. The following are the 
ensions:— 








FIRST STORY. 


First Floor.—P fag y 14 by 26 feet; SR mg (1 
room, 14 feet by 23 feet 9 inches; DR dining-room, 14 
by 18 feet; K kitchen, 14 by 17 feet; P pantry, 6 by 8 











feet; CC China closet, 4 feet 9 inches by 8 feet; § 
scullery, 11 by 13 feet. 




















SECOND STORY. 


Second Floor.—B chambers ; C closets; D boudoir, 
BR bath-room. 


SOME years ago the body of an Egyptian was taken 
from a grave, and, upon opening the stone coffin in 
which he may have lain for thousands of years, a few 
grains of wheat were found, which were sent to Ger- 
many and planted. From these few grains a small 
lot was raised, some of which were sent to a resident 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana. He planted one hund 
and thirty grains for the first crop, from which he 
obtained two quarts. The next crop he raised was 
two and a half bushels, and this year he expecis @ 
have about twenty bushels of grain on a three-quar- 
ter acre lot. He has raised three crops of this W 
in four years on the same ground without a particle 
of manure. The straw from the wheat is repo 
as being exccllent. 
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Onz of the greatest curiosities in Japan toa stranger 
is the wonderful variety of coins that are used daily. 
In some instances it takes one thousand pieces to 
make one dollar. These are called “cash,” and are 
seldom received by foreigners, who, as a general 
rule, refuse to take them in change. Imagine mak- 
jag a trade of five cents, and giving a mana fifty- 
cent piece, then receiving in change four hundred 
and fifty of these coppers. This coin is peculiarly 
made, having a square hole in the centre. They are 
about the size of our dime pieces, and nearly two- 
thirds the thickness. Next to this comes the quarter 
of acent, then the half cent, eight-tenths of a cent, 
md the one and two cent pieces. In silver coins 
they have the five, ten, twenty, fifty-cent and one- 
dollar pieces. In gold the one, two, five, ten, and 
twenty dollars, which are very pretty coinages, in- 
deed. Next to this comes the government series of 
paper money, in various denominations, ranging 
from five cents to one hundred dollars. This money 
js made on quite inferior paper to ours, and, from 
general appearances, will not last like the Ainericap 
money. 

ATEST was recently made of the buoyant power of 
aleaf of the water lily known as the Victoria Regia, 
inthe botanic garden at Ghent. Bricks were heaped 
over its entire area, and before it was submerged in 
the water a weight of 761 pounds was floated. 

Gopry. — Beautiful embellishments, entertaining 
literary productions, splendid fashion - plates, and 
well-written editorials, characterize the pages of this 
popular magazine for the month of flowers. Nolady, 
who has a taste for the beautiful, should consider her 
libra: ey ee made up, without a monthly num- 
ber of the Lapy’s Book gracing its shelves.—Demo- 
erat, Brookville, Ind. 


THERE are over 100,000 genuine lepers living under 
the government of British India. 





THE peculiar way in which the Hawaiians bathe 
is thus described :— 


“They take a board about twelve feet long, which 
is brought to a blunt point at one end, and is made 
convex on the other side. After preparing them- 
selves for the water, they take the board and plunge 
into the sea. They watch their opportunity, and, as 
atremendous wave approaches, they throw them- 
selves on the board with the pointed end towards 
the beach, and, as the approaching wave overtakes 
them and carries them forward with lightning 
rapidity, they guide the board in an oblique direc- 
tion, being just under the curl of the wave, continu- 
ing so until the wave, having reached shallow water, 
buries them beneath it. They come to the surface 
immediately, and, —— beneath the approaching 
wave, taking their board with them, they swim out 
and lie waiting for the next roller. t is truly 
laughable to see some of them get caught as the 
wave breaks, their board going in one direction, 
while they go in another.” 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL recently said that the shock 
from a single Leyden jar was very unpleasant; but 
sheavier discharge, such as he once received from 
4 battery of fifteen jars, is painless; he felt nothing, 
but was simply extinguished for a sensible interval 
of time. 

GopEY.—This delightful magazine is always brim 
full of good reading, especially adapted to the home 
circle. Free from anything which can offend the 
most fastidious, it is at the same time so fresh and 
crisp that both young and old fly to it asa relief from 
the too substantial or the soft and love-sick trash 
With which so many periodicals abound.—Obdserver, 
Rossville, Il. 

THE orange tree is considered young at the age of 
10 years. 








Porson oF ToBACCO.—Science has sped another dart 
at the peace of the tobacco smoker. It has heretofore 
been made known that nicotine, hydrogen-sulphide, 
and cyanogen exist in the smoke of tobacco; but now 
Dr. Krause, of Annaberg, declares that he has found 
in it carbonic oxide, a principle never before detect- 
ed in the substance. The quantity of the oxide and 
of carbonic acid differs according to the kind of cigar 
used, and the way of filling the pipe, ete. The man- 
ner in which the smoke is drawn, whether by strong 
or weak inhalations, also influences the products by 
affecting the combustion. From twelve experiments 
made by Dr. Krause, it appears that the quantity of 
carbonic oxide varied from 5.2 to 13.8 in 100 of smoke, 
the average being 9.3. As the consumer of the weed 
never gives out all the smoke, but takes a portion of 
it into his lungs, a certain amount of carbonic oxide 
poisoning is inevitable. ‘‘The more awkward the 
smoker,” said Dr. Krause, “the more rapidly will 
the action of the carbonic oxide make itself felt; 
hence the evil of early studies In smoking, the re- 
sults of which are commonly ascribed to nicotine.” 


GopEY’s Magazine is emphatically the leading 


r r 


magazine for the ladies.—American, Aibion, N. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at. 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be —_ by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their ee at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

S$. A. E.—Sent pattern July Ist. 

Mrs. L. M. B.—Sent caps Ist. 

Mrs. S. R. C.—Sent fringe 2d. 

Miss T. H.—Sent stocking supporters 7th. 

Miss J. B. R.—Sent trimmings 7th. 

Mrs. T. M. 8.—Sent silk 8th. 

Mrs. A. L.—Sent trunk by express 9th. 

Mrs. W. M.—Sent patterns 13th. 

Dr. Desmond.—Sent articles 13th. 

John H.—Sent books 14th. 

Mrs. T. R. J.—Sent infant’s wardrobe 15th. 

Miss F. C.—Sent skirt supporters 16th. 

‘ a G. R.—Sent the dresses by Adams’ express 
6th. 

Miss W.—Sent hat 18th. 

Miss H. C.—Sent musical box 19th. 

James S.—Sent lead comb 19th. 

Mrs. A. L.—Sent lead comb 21st. 

Miss C. D. L.—Sent patterns 22d. 

Miss N. F.—Sent ring, ete., 22d. 

Mrs. E. M. N.—Sent Chromo 24th. 

Mrs. L. H. E.—Sent rubber gloves 24th. 

Mrs. P. R.—Sent zephyrs 26th. 

Mrs. R. 8S. V.—Sent patterns 28th. 

Miss S. E.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Eva.—1l. For a single subscriber, $ in advance; 
which sum entitles youtoa Chromo. But the money 
must be sent direct to this office. Where several 
parties unite, the price is lower. See the terms on 
the second page of cover. 2. The gentleman should 
put his own hat on the rack. 3. The gentleman 
should enter first. 

Eliza H.—A lady who possesses a cultivated and 
delicate mind has only to be simple and natural 
when she mixes with society, and she will never 
* disgrace either herself or her friends.” 

Mrs. B.—Taking acids in excess destroys the coat 
of the stomach and brings on gastric fever. 

Young Lady.—There is no doubt that some of these 
cosmetics contain a preparation of lead, and are 
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he dangerous; they will bring on palsy if often 
usec 


Happiness,” declined. 

“ Varieties,” declined. 

“The Park Picnic,” declined. 

Madge.—We do not advocate the profession for 

young ladies, although a genuine actress need not 

» ashamed of her profession. 

Helen.—If a mere casual introduction, a bow is 
sufficient. 

Maria S.—Camphor and borax is as good as any- 
thing we know of for the head. 

Clara.—We believe the best thing is to go toa good 
chiropodist and have the corns en out; in many 
cases they do not return. 

Alice.—Thanks for the verses. 

Janet.—There would be no use in our writing 
another description. Our fashion-plate and descrip- 
tion are all that is requisite. 

Inquirer.—We have not at present any room for 
either long or short stories. 

Bell.—We must decline your poem. Your note is 
quite flattering. 

Wilson.—Touching the warts daily with caustic is 
sufficient. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havre had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. § ang and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles wili 
be taken back. When the — are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, Lag yy by checks for the earn 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Hditor nor the Publisher 
pane A accountable for losses that may occur in re- 

ing. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of two shades of blue silk. 
The foundation of the dress is of the dark blue, the 
trimming all of the lighter shade. The underskirt 
is trimmed in front with folds, in the back with folds 
and knife plaited ruffles. The overskirt is trimmed 
with knife plaiting alone. The bodice is cut surplice, 
and trimmed to correspond with the underskirt. The 
bonnet is of the two shades of silk, trimmed with 
feather and velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk. The underskirt 
is trimmed on the front breadth, down each side 
and around the bottom with lace, bouquets off roses, 
and puffs. The overskirt is only in the back, and is 
trimmed with lace and flowers. Pointed bodice, cut 
low in the neck, elbow sleeves, both are trimmed 
with lace ; the inside kerchief and cuff worn over 
the neck are of crépe lisse. Hair arranged in finger 
puffs and curls, with pink roses through them. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of purple silk. The skirt 
made with a pouf in the back with sash and ruffles 
of black. Sleeveless jacket of black, trimmed with 














lace and passementerie; purple silk sleeves, with 
black cuffs, trimmed to correspond with the rest, 
Black lace bonnet, trimmed with purple feather and 
flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of black silk, made with two 
skirts. The upper skirt, only in front and touching 
the bottom of the under one, is trimmed with jet 
fringe, two rows of buttons down the right side 
The back is plain laid in plaits, the sides are trimmed 
with ruffies and puffs. Basque bodice, coat sleeves, 
both are trimmed with jet. Black chip bonnet, 
trimmed with black velvet, white feather and pink 
roses. 





ELBOW CUSHION IN NETTING AND DARNING OF 
BLACK SILK. 
(See Plate Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 

THE elbow cushion is one of the luxuries of the 
drawing-room table, provided both as an ornament 
and an adjunct for the enjoyment of its graceful lite. 
rature. The design which we have given is to be 
netted in black silk, and the pattern darned in the 
same material, though of a coarser kind. It is tobe 
surrounded with a border of black lace, which may 
be either one of those of the ordinary manufacture 
or netted for the purpose. When the netting and 
darning have been cumpieted, the square must be 
laid over a cushion of crimson satin, and fastened 
down at the corners with a bow or tassel at each 
point. The effect of this cushion is both rich and 
elegant, the black silk fabric stretched over the 
crimson satin producing a striking contrast, and 
quite warranting the favor in which this novel sort 
of work is now being received in Paris. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Black grenadine dress, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with folds, the upper 
with folds and lace. Cuirass basque, cut surplice at 
the throat, trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of lavender-colored silk; it is 
made with but one skirt, the front breadth having 
folds and knife plaitings crossing it in diamonds, 
finished with bows at the sides. The back is plaited, 
forming a long train. Basque bodice, trimmed # 


] correspond with the front of skirt. 


Fig. 3.—Walking dress of two shades of gray cam- 
el’s-hair, made with one skirt in the back plaited in 
lengthwise plaits below the pouf at the top; the 
plaits are of the lightest shade. The front has an 
apron overskirt of the lightest fastened with band 
and bows at the side; the bottom of skirt is of the 
darkest, and is trimmed with narrow ruffles headed 
with a puff. Basque bodice cut long in the back, 
trimmed with a puff down the centre of the back; 
the sleeves are of the dark. 

Fig. 4.—Costume of black silk. The underskirt is 
trimmed with two knife plaitings, headed with bands. 
The overskirt is of velvet striped grenadine, trimmed 
with fringe. Basque bodice, the front trimmed with 
the grenadine, and the sleeves are made of it. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress, made of two shades of 
brown striped wool goods, with a plain brown under- 
skirt; the binding on the overskirt and basque are 
all of plain brown. Brown chip bonnet, trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 

SECOND SIDE. 

We give some very pretty styles for making uP 
early fall mantles and dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Paletdt, made of heavy corded blaek silk, 
the sides longer than the back, and formed of folds, 
as is also the back of the sleeves. The trimming is 
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jace and embroidered bands; sash falling from the | them. French lace is used more than anything else 


k. 
ve. 2.—Dress bodice; the fronts are made longer 
than the back; the back of sleeves are made open, 
toshow a white sleeve underneath. 

Fig. 3—Overbasque, made of black silk, and 
trimmed with several rows of lace; the sleeves are 
composed almost entirely of lace. 

Fig. 4.—Ladies’ muslin skirt, made with one deep 
ruffie, and a narrower one above, the deep one 
trimmed with an embroidered trimming on the edge, 
with a side plaiting above, and a pointed ruffle 
above that. 

Figs. 5 and 6.--Front and back view of little girl’s 
dress, of brown Cashmere. The underskirt is com- 
posed of kilt plaits; the overskirt is cut high upon 
one side, and is trimmed with a ball fringe. Basque 
bodice, trimmed with the same; coat sleeves, with 
plaiting at the wrist. 

Fig. 7.—Basque bodice, cut in scallops, the sides 
being the deepest ; wide coat sleeves, with very deep 
euffs. The trimming is a band, with several rows of 
machine stitching upon it. 

Fig. 8.—Ladies’ boot, made of French kid, and or- 
namented with stitching in white and a bow on the 
instep. 

Fig. 9.—Apron for little girl of three years, made 
of Nainsook muslin, the yoke and sleeves being 
formed of puffs and insertion. 

Fig. 10.—Sleeveless basque, made of rows of black 
velvet, divided by lace, trimmed around the arm- 
holes, basque, and neck with lace; this can be worn 
wer a black or colored silk dress. 

Fig. 11.—Black beaded belt and buckle. 

Fig. 12—Bracelet of bright red gold, heavily 
chased, made in sections joined by heavy links. 

Fig. 13.—Fancy apron for girl of six years, made of 
French Nainsook muslin; the yoke, shoulder pieces 
poekéts, and ornamental pieces on the skirts being 
weked and trimmed around with a narrow edging 
wlace; colored ribbon bows fasten on the shoulders 
and pockets. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Front and back view of dress for 
boy of four, of brown camel's hair. The front is cut 
in saeque form; the skirt of back is in kilt plaits; 
jacket bodice, trimmed with velvet or silk braid. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Corset with band. A new style 
of white corset, made of twill, with a graduated 
band, and narrow embroidery around the edge. 

Fig. 18.—Boy’s muslin drawers. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


AS the summer still clings to us so closely, it is yet 
wo early to speak with any certainty of the new 
g00ds to be soon made up into the many bewildering 
costumes so well adapted for the bright, cool weather 
otthe early autumn. Black silks and grenadines are 
both safe and useful dresses to make up for this 
month’s wear, and but few of them are made up 
Without a combination of the two materials in the 
one dress. For a plainer dress, many persons still 
we the ever useful alpaca, which, however, has in a 
great measure been supplanted by the lady-like and 
useful Cashmere. These are light enough in texture 
be worn all through the early as well as late fall, 
and may be made as simple or extravagant as the 
laste of the wearer suggests. Very frequently they 
are made into an overskirt and basque worn with a 
silk underskirt beneath, others have the entire cos- 
tume made of the Cashmere. 

As black grenadine dresses can be worn through- 
out September and the best part of October, we will 
speak more particularly about the style of making 
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for trimming them. Such a quantity of lace is re- 
quired for the basque, sleeves, and overskirt, that 
ladies are not willing to purchase thread lace, espe- 
cially when the French lace imitates the real so ad- 
mirably ; even copying their irregular meshes so that 
it is impossible to detect many of them except by 
touch. It is an unusual thing to find underskirts 
made of grenadine. They are almost invariably silk, 
and the flounces may also be silk, if the skirt is, 
needed for other suits; but very many have shirred 
and knife plaited grenadine flounces mounted on 
silk. Another fashion is that of shirred silk flounces 
elaborately trimmed with grenadine plaitings. The 
grenadine Overskirt for very dressy occasion, is elab- 
orately shirred, caught up with long looped bows of 
the repped silk called turquoise, and edged with a 
frill of lace. The basque is grenadine laid smoothly 
over gros grain like that used for the skirt, without 
other lining, and abundantly trimmed with lace on 
the edge, down the front and back in jabots, around 
the neck andon thewrists. Simpler toilets of grena- 
dine have merely a basque and deep apron of any of 
the plaid or matelassé patterns, edged with knife 
plaitings of silk, and worn over the black silk skirt 
of some other costume. Little fichus of grenadine 
edged with lace or fringe are seen on imported gren- 
adine dresses. 

As weddings are apt to be very frequent in the 
months of autumn and early winter, we feel that 
some information in regard to underclothing will 
answer for the fair brides expectant, and many of 
our fair readers to whom the question of pretty un- 
derclothing is as important, even if a bridal wreath 
is not expected to soon crown their brows. Cotton 
fabrics are so low-priced at present, and there is 
such a variety of brands to choose from, that but 
little difficulty need be experienced in making a 
choice of material. Formerly there were but two or 
three well known brands to select from, now there 
is a much greater variety. The best makes for 
heavy muslin are New York Mills, Pride of the West, 
and Wamsutta; for lighter muslinsthe Lonsdale and 
Fruit of the Loom are both excellent muslins. For 
those who desire lighter goods, the Lonsdale cam- 
bric and the Lyman cambric are both used. We 
ourselves consider the latter too light except for 
night-dresses and skirts. Some of the French mus- 
lins have become so popular as to be imported ; there 
is a kind called Madapolam, a percale of firm, hard- 
twisted, round threads, very heavy and not soft fin- 
ished: this is very much used for underclothing by 
ladies who cannot wear linen. 

Chemises are of much simpler shape than formerly. 
European patterns have found favor here, and have 
done away with sleeve gussets, and with the four 
smaller gussets that were formerly attached to the 
band. Now these are all cut in the garment, and the 
small seams are dispensed with. These French 
shapes are all called sacque chemises, but they differ 
in construction; they have straight bands, rounded 
bands, or yokes, either sewed on separately, or it 
may be shaped in the body of the garment; while 
still others, very much liked by.stout ladies, have 
merely a drawing string run in the top of the chemise. 
The shape of the French sleeve is simple and good. 
It has but one short seam, that under the arm, while 
its inner side is well rounded to fit in the curve of 
the upper part of the body and band. The sleeve is 
set half an inch under the sleeve-hole, and the body 
is stitched upon it, thus forming the strong facing 
seen on American chemises without the additional 
clumsy seams. These can be trimmed with a nar- 
row edging of embroidery, a scallop, fine edge, or, if 
more elaborate trimming for trousseaux are desired, 
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fine tucking and Valenciennes laceis used. Drawers 
should be made to match thé chemise in trimming. 
Turkish drawers buttoned around the ankle, and 
wide, plain drawers, are both worn. One good fea- 
ture of French drawers, now very generally adopted, 
is to have the band only in front, and drawing-strings 
in the back so they can be adjusted to fit any-sized 
waist for which they are required. Night-dresses 
are now made of simple shape, long and narrow. 
Some of these have a yoke in the back, the front of 
the gown being tucked to form a yoke; this shape is 
very simple and popular. The skirt has but two 
widths; the side gores are shaped like chemises, 
When a very elegant gown is desired, the whole 


‘front can be trimmed down from the neck, with al- 


ternate tucks, puffs, and lace and muslin insertion, 
Muslin skirts are made much fuller than formerly, 
and also have the French belt with drawing-string 
in the back, and no opening inthe back. They are 
mostly worn walking length, and are trimmed with 
tucks and ruffles. A ruffle to be fluted should be set 
on the hem; a ruffle embroidered requires to be put 
on very scant, so as to show off the embroidery to 
advantage; the French fancy is to embroider on 
the hem. Skirts are sold in the furnishing houses 
made up on the sewing machine at a very low figure ; 
the work is done roughly, but for general wear they 
answer very well. Trained skirts are made to be 
worn ,under full dress trains; these are made the 
same length, and become soiled instead of the lining, 
or if the dress is thin the dress itself. These skirts 
are usually made with a Spanish flounce elaborately 
trimmed with insertion and frills, edged with Valen- 
cieunes lace; some of these skirts are so handsome 
as to be suitable to wear as an overdress for morn- 
ing. A novelty is a chemise and corset cover in one. 
This garment buttons on the shoulder, has the front 
and back fully tucked, so that it fits the figure pretty 
closely. The top is finished with a band and an em- 
broidered ruffie deep enough for a fraize, 

Corset covers still retain their cuirass shape, with 
low, round neck, and short sleeves; they can be 
trimmed elaborately or plainly, as the taste of the 
wearer suggests. 

Dressing sacques still continue to be made of the 
straight plain shape so long worn. The trimming 
usually goes down the front of the sacque, and not 
around the bottom. Some of these are made so ele- 
gantly that they are worn as breakfast sacques with 
a black silk skirt. Both the English and Byron col- 
lar are worn on the sacques. Shirt sleeves with ful- 
ness gathered in the cuff are preferred, although 
coat sleeves are sometimes made if fancy dictates. 
Some of these sacques have merely a yoke of tucks 
outlined, but the preference is for the tucks to ex- 
tend down to the bottom, very fine ones being used ; 
oftentimes the whole front is composed of these fine 
tucks. 

Blue flannel suits, trimmed with military braid, 
are being made up for mountain excursions to be 
worn this month. They are fashioned in simple 
shapes, and are as light as wool dresses can be 
made, since all flounces are dispensed with, though 
the long upper skirt is retained. The waist is box- 
plaited, and worn with a belt. The deep round 
overskirt has two or three rows of black military 
braid upon it. The lower skirt is similarly trimmed 
or perhaps has one scant flounce. Dark navy blue 
flannel is chosen, and the trimming may be either 
white or black braid. 

New linen collars are straight bands three inches 
wide, turned over all around the top, pressed flat, 
and worn with a black velvet band and bow. 

Russia leather and morocco belts are again worn. 
Black belts, with chased silver buckles and several 


joints, are most fashioaable. An extravagant 
| is that of having the monogram of the wearer ep. 
| graved on the buckle. Silver chatelaine ornaments 
| and a fan chain depend from the side. Mored 
| belts, to wear with silks and grenadines, are of plain 
| gros grain belt ribbon, with a chatelaine bow of rip. 
bon on the left side. This bow is a cluster of 
loops of gros grain ribbon and two ends reaching tg 
the knee. Showy wide belts with beads are pags 
Sashes are reserved for evening dresses. 

Nets for the hair are again to be seen for travelling 
aud general wear. They are made of black silk 
braid, like boot laces ; and brown ones, with Alsatian 
bows to match, are to be procured in the same style, 
Bows made of the soft silk called Surah are also ip 
excellent taste for the hair; these are both checked 
and striped. At several of the largest entertaip. 
ments in Paris, tulle and gauze scarfs have been 
much worn for the hair, the gauze being striped 
with either gold or silver. The greatest novelty, 
however, is gauze studded all over with rose leaves, 
the leaves having the effect of just being blown of 
the flowers of the headdress. The scarf falls below 
the waist. 

There is such extravagance now in all the acces. 
sories of the toilet that garters in Paris are now 
made of cerise satin, fastened with a bow of Alengon 
point lace. More modest ones are trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. To what next extravagance will 
be carried it is impossible to say in this fast age. 

We cannot resist describing a very beautiful dregs 
made fora youthful bridesmaid. It was composed 
of white tarlatan over white silk, trimmed with 
yards upon yards of blue forget-me-nots. The silk 
skirt is merely a foundation for the tablier and plait 
ings of tulle and the flower garlands. Around the 
bottom of the skirt are six rows of tarlatan plait 
ings laid closely together. The tablier is Grecian 
shape, longer on the left side than on the right, and 
consists of easy folds draped across the silk, trimmed 
with three long garlands, placed quite far apart, and 
arranged diagonally. All that part of the skirt that 
is not covered by this apron has plaitings extending 
from the belt to the foot. Down the middle of the 
back are clusters of long loops of white gros grain 
ribbon about two inches wide. The low round close- 
fitting waist is fastened behind, and, in order to 
make it fit well, is separate from the skirt, and has 
long pieces extending over the hips, but which are 
concealed beneath the skirt. The tarlatan is sewed 
plainly over the silk lining, being taken in with 
every seam of the darts and side forms. The Greek 
bertha is made of folds of white lisse, and has rows 
of finely-crimped lisse at top and bottom ; the sleeves 
are half long, and are puffed with three rows of 


| crimped lisse on the edge. A garland of forget-me- 


nots begins in the middle of the back, passes over 
the right arm, and extends diagonally across the 
front of the corsage, ending low down on the lef 
hip, thus making four diagonal vines in the front of 
the dress. The wide belt is three broad folds of 
white gros grain, fastened behind by a cluster of 
gros grain ribbon loops like those that trim the back 
of the train. A spray of the blue flowers trims the 
hair, whieh is tied back by white gros grain ribbon. 

Riding habits continue to be made in the English 
shape worn for the past season. Black cloth is the 
material preferred, though blue, brown, or green 
cloth habits are used. The beaver hat is slightly 
higher than formerly. Round crowned Derby hats 
are worn by equestrians. The simplest lingerie, 
without jewelry, is in best taste with riding habits. 

Next month we will give our readers glimpses of 
the fall fashions, which will, in a few short days, be 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 


CHENEY'S AMERICAN SILKS. 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 

Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 
any others, which are now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 








AGENTS WANTED to sell 
| THE IMPROVED HOME 

SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass. ; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Tl. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEO. H. TAYLOR, | 
M. D., 318 pages, contains New Methods, with- 
out Drugs, for Home Treatment and Radical Cure. 
Mailed for $1.50. Circular on receipt of stamp. 
N. E. WOOD, 17 East 58TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


VIOLET TOILET. WATER. 
CASHMERE. BOUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE' BOUQUET Toilet’ Soap. 


NEW ART! HOMES ADORNED! Easily ) ae eee 
Learned and Pleasant! 115 Original and Beauti- i 
ful Designs Sent Free. Geo. Parr, Buffalo, N. Y. YOUNG AMERICA PRESS. 
TLE OE ‘ll Private In- The most simple, effective, and durable 
) } )-MINDED YOUTH. stitution at printing press made. Circulars sent free on 
| Barre, Mass. GEO. BROWN, M. D., application to JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Murray 
Superintendent Street, New York, and 73 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Get the GENUINE!» Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON’S 
f New F (Crossed-Boned) 
AND 
Letter JI) Improved 
PATENT 


» GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS THE Superior to any other, therefore ~~ 


MOST PERFECT CORSET MADE. MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Special attention is called to our new F, the bones | © FAR TAN: ; 7 ; 
Cfossing each other at the side and over the hips, IMPORTANT yt ee neaies te Tie 
giving extra support to the wearer, and at the same ELLIOTT’S SCALE GUIDE. 
Ome producing & beautiful rounded Same. EA TO Every lady knews the difficulty 
sets are made of fine French Coutelle, richly of cutting Bias of uniform an 
trimmed with Lace and Edging, elaborately boned | EVERY LADY. accurate width. WiththisGuide 
ody rior style with the best Greenland Whale- | 4 mistake is impossible, and the work can be per- 
ae very bone stitched through and fanned with | formed as accurately and rapidly as the cutting ofa 
ent ti corset has ever attained so world-wide & | straight strip. We send the Guide scale by mail, 
wt neon as the GLOVE-FITTING. In iength | prepaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. Agents to intro- 
ulness of bust it cannot be improved. he | duce this wonderful improvement wanted every- 
freat success of our celebrated Corsets has given ; where. Address SCALE GUIDE CO., 43 Bromfield 
tise to many isaitations; unprincipled parties en- | Street, Boston, Mass. 
deavor to — off their inferior goods as “ Thom- : 
Son's; but we have commenced legal proceedings 


against infringers, and expect to defend our Patents DV ERT! S E Pel £ NTS 


HHOMNGN, and he rae man 4° CROWS. Bs 
Ne ther te a Kaa FORTHIS MAGAZINE. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & Co., Are received by WM. J 8 CARLTON, 


stamped on every pair. No other is genuine. 
No. 478 & 480 Broadway, N. Y. ADVERTISING AGENT, 89 Park Row, New York. 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U. 8. | Special Agent for Godey’s Magazine, 
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WHAT SPLENDID TEETH! 


Is the exclamation that a perfect even and brilliant set of 
teeth elicits. Brush the gleaming ivory every day with 


FRAGRANT 


. SOZODONT! 





And thus render its charm imperishable. Keep the enamel 
spotless and the gums healthy with SOZODONT, and your 
teeth, however uneven, will always be admired. No other 
dentrifice makes the teeth so white, and yet none is so en. 
tirely free from every objectionable ingredient. It neutral. 
izes all impurities that are destructive to the teeth, and which 
defile the Breath. It has been endorsed by the most eminent 
Physicians, Dentists, and Divines. Sold by all Druggists, 








BxXTRA NOTICE. 





Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers anh 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING - : : $2.50 


THE OLD MILL - - - - 2.00 
THE OFFER - - - - - 1.50 


THE ACCEPTANCE 
THE SINGING LESSON 


MY PET - 


- - 1.50 
- - 1.00 
- - - : - 1.00 


OUR DARLING - - - - 1.00 


TRUE TO NATURE 


Address 


- - 1.00 
L. A. GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








JT. 2. CAMP, 


eoo Chestnut, and G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHHS. 





FH. WATT, 


Agt., Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholesale and Retail, 


Trunks, Travelling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather 


Goods of all kinds, 


AT THE OLD STAND, , 
No. 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Commerce, 
PHILADEHLPYPoaiA. 


Trunks and Satchels Repaired and Covered. Specialty in Sample Trunks. 
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Standard Lotta Bustle. 





The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 
Bustle in the market several times over. Diplomas 
have been awarded them each year by the Ameri- 
ean Institute. The new form thereof No. 1 of the 
Standard Lotta Bustle, is a laced back for narrow 
dresses principally containing the same outvieing 
merits in weight supporting, closing upon sitting, 
ete., not found in any other. Faultless and perfect, 
filling every requirement. For narrow dresses it is 
perfection; all the Lottas are perfection. They are 
the lightest, strongest, and most comfortable and 
graceful Bustle, of any required shape, style, or size 
sustaining no injury by pressing, and the cheapes 
in the market. These are requirements that all 
other Bustles ey fail to meet. 1, 3, 5, best sell- 
ing; also 15, 18, 2, and 10. 

A. W. THOMAS, 

Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 

St., N. Y.; and 801 Race St., Phila, 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 
Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Price 82 50 in advance; $3 if not 
paid in advance. Address 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 











CRANE, DREVET, & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


54 Faubourg Poissonniere. 
PARIS, FRANCE, 


All Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
- R. Hoe & Co., * ws 
Jessup & Moore, Philadelphia. 
L. A. Godey, - 
Hon. M. McMichael, ‘“ 
¢ Johnson & Thompson, Boston. 
= Converse & Stanwood, ‘“ 
S. R. Spaulding & Sons, “ 
Calf Skins, Bronzes, Vancy Paper, Perfumery, 
Tooth and Hair Brushes, China-ware, 


Paris Doils and Toys, Artificial Flowers,and all 
Articles known as Paris Articles. 


HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills 


ARGE OIL CHROMOS. Avents wanted in every 
town. Five Large Chromos by mail, $2, worth, 
retail, $15. (Dealers, N.B.) Our chromos are 
large and fine. 

M. D. WHITE & CO., 910 Fitzwater St., Phila., Pa. 





BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 
THE MOST CORRECT AND PROMPT MANUAL OF INTER- 
EST FOR CAPITALISTS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
CONVEYANCERS, TREASURY CLERKS, AND 
MEN OF BUSINESS IN ALL ITS 

DEPARTMENTS. 
A copy will be sent on receipt of 4. Address 


L. A. GODEY 
N.E. Oor. Sixth and Chestnut Sis., Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN LINE. 





THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


oF PHILADELPHIA. 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, *KENILWORTH. 


PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 


Cabin $100, 


Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all points at lowest current rates. 
S 


Steamers marked with a star do not carry intermediate. 
Passenger accommodations for all classes unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. 


carries a surgeon and stewardess. 


Every steamer 


These steamers are supplied with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life-Boats and Life-Preservers. 


Through tickets and t 


1rough bills of lading issued between all prominent points. 


For passage, rates of freight, and other information, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’l Agents, 


RICHARDSON, SPENCE, & 00., Liverpool. 


307 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


N. & J. CUMMINS & BBOS,, Queenstown. 
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To Advertisers.—The LADY S BOOK as an advertising 
medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. The 
reason is that its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 
in the United States. 
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THE KING OF THE BODY 


Is the brain; the stomach its main support; the nerves its messengers; 
the bowels, the kidpeys, and the pores its safeguards. Indigestion 
creates a violent revolt among these attaches of the regal organ, and — 
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to bring them back to their duty there is nothing like the regulating, 7 
purifying, invigorating, cooling operation of 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. i 
It renovates the system, and restores to health both the body and the) 
mind. ia 


SOED BY ALI DRUGaGISTs. a 


GARRETT & SON, 


(Hstablished 80 Wears.) 
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SOOOTKIITT jeverereee. Te OF SUPERIOR 


Silber Plated idare, } 
Qd Floor, Artizan Hall, 
No. 618 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All our wares, whether intended for Privat® 
or Hotel use, Wedding, Holiday, or B ies 
Presents, we guarantee will be found unsure | 
passed for be “auty and durability. 

Every article warranted quadruple plate; — 
on the finest metal. 
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A SPECIALTY IN 


Speens & Berkey 


Old wares repaired, replated, and ma 
equal to new. 

All orders promptly filled, and sent safel 
by express to any estination. 

Orders solicited from the trade and from 
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MERERD AD: 


private parties. Address 


Chestnut St., Philad’a.\~ 




















